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LITVINOV’S  DIPLOMATIC  YEAR 
By  Louis  Fischer 

NO  Foreign  Minister  spent  as  much  time  abroad  during 
1933  as  did  Maxim  Litvinov.  But  none  registered  as 
many  important  political  successes.  The  last  and  most 
brilliant  of  these — United  States  de  jure  recognition — merely 
crowns  a  whole  series  of  diplomatic  triumphs  which  have  in¬ 
ordinately  strengthened  Moscow’s  international  position  and 
fundamentally  modified  its  foreign  policy. 

George  Chicherin,  Litvinov’s  predecessor,  was  practically  hors 
de  combat  after  1927.  In  1927,  Stalin’s  status  as  unquestioned 
leader  was  definitely  established.  In  1927,  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  enunciated  the  principle  that  the  capitalist  and  socialist 
worlds  could  live  together  in  peace.  Maxim  Maximovitch 
Litvinov,  therefore,  is  pre-eminently  Stalin’s  Foreign  Com¬ 
missar.  He  is  the  commissar  of  the  era  of  bourgeois-communist 
symbiosis,  or  co-existence. 

Litvinov  is  a  rugged  realist.  The  world  revolution  was  not 
coming  and  the  Soviet  Union  needed  fruitful  contacts  with  the 
outside  world.  He  accordingly  proceeded  unsentimentally  with 
the  attempt  to  establish  such  contacts.  This  is  the  first  clue  to 
the  Soviet  Union’s  new  foreign  policy.  The  second  is  Moscow’s 
cooling  off  towards  Germany  and  its  friendship  with  France. 
A  pro- German  attitude  was  for  years  the  keystone  of  Soviet 
foreign  relations.  This  attitude  rested  on  mutual  national 
understanding  and,  more  particularly,  on  Bolshevik  sympathy 
for  an  oppressed  and  weak  nation  bound  by  the  unfair  Versailles 
Treaty.  Chicherin  often  said  to  me  that  the  Soviet  Government 
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must  prefer  good  relations  with  weak  countries.  Hence  his 
special  interest  in  Lithuania,  Turkey,  Germany,  Persia,  etc. 
But  while  such  a  principle  was  ethical  and  altruistic,  it  was 
not  very  profitable.  It  was  too  unpractical  for  the  practical 
Litvinov.  It  was  too  unpractical  for  the  practical  Joseph  Stalin. 

This  is  the  background  against  which  the  Litvinov  convention 
defining  an  aggressor  can  be  comprehended.  That  London 
pact  was  made  notable  by  the  circumstance  that  two  nations — 
Yugoslavia  and  Rumania — signed  it,  although  neither  had 
recognized  the  Soviet  Government  de  jure.  It  was  historic 
because  for  the  first  time  the  world  received  a  rather  inclusive 
and  almost  watertight  interpretation  of  the  concept  of  an 
aggressor  nation.  But  it  was  significant,  above  all,  for  a  little- 
noticed  addendum  wherein  Litvinov  stated  that  if  a  country 
aided  a  revolutionary  movement  in  a  foreign  land,  it  would  thereby 
be  committing  an  act  of  unwarranted  aggression.  The  Soviet 
Government  thus  declared  publicly  in  a  solemn  international 
undertaking  that  foreign  Communist  parties  would  have  to 
depend  for  victory  on  their  own  national  force  instead  of  looking 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  assistance.  Here,  then,  was  a  concrete 
manifestation  of  the  principle  of  socialist-capitalist  symbiosis. 
This  same  principle  facilitated  the  rapprochements  with  America 
and  France. 

Although  the  establishment  of  relations  with  Washington  is 
undoubtedly  Maxim  Litvinov’s  biggest  quarry,  Russia’s  new 
intimacy  with  France  is  for  the  present  far  more  important  as  a 
guarantee  of  security  and  peace.  France  has  now  taken  the  place 
of  Germany  in  Moscow’s  foreign  political  pattern.  This  shifting 
of  roles  was  a  gradual  development.  The  abortive  and  well- 
nigh  forgotten  Austro- German  Customs  Union  caused  Briand 
to  approach  Litvinov  in  Geneva  in  May,  1930.  The  Commissar 
was  mildly  interested,  but  when  Reichs  Chancellor  von  Papen 
suggested  a  bloc  between  his  country  and  France  whose  spear¬ 
head  would  be  pointed  at  his  openly  avowed  bite  noire^  Soviet 
Russia,  the  Kremlin  began  to  take  the  French  flirtation  seriously. 
A  settlement  with  Poland  was  the  Quai  d’Orsay’s  sine  qua  non  ; 
if  possible,  too,  an  agreement  with  Rumania.  Moscow  was  in 
an  acquiescent  mood.  It  had  previously  seen  itself  in  the  role 
of  Germany’s  protector  against  Polish  aggression  ;  the  U.S.S.R. 
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could  always,  by  threatening  to  move  troops  across  Poland’s 
eastern  border  prevent  Poland  from  invading  Germany.  This 
was  the  tacit  intent  of  the  Rapallo  Treaty  and  of  a  decade  of 
warm  Soviet- German  relations.  With  the  rising  tide  of  militant 
German  nationalism,  however,  Poland  seemed  to  be  more 
exposed  to  German  designs  than  vice  versa. 

Adolph  Hitler’s  assumption  of  power,  moreover,  inaugurated 
a  long  period  of  irritating  incidents.  Soviet  citizens  were 
arrested,  Soviet  economic  institutions  and  steamers  searched, 
Soviet  journalists  discriminated  against,  Soviet  pride  offended 
by  official  attacks  on  the  Bolshevik  social  system,  and  Soviet 
fears  aroused  by  undisguised  avowals  by  persons  in  authority 
of  Germany’s  desire  to  extend  eastward  at  the  expense  of  Soviet 
Ukraine.  The  Kremlin  patiently  bided  its  time.  Moscow 
restrained  its  anger  and  refrained  from  counter-attack.  It 
reacted  by  applying  itself  assiduously  to  the  cementing  of 
Franco-Soviet  ties.  A  Soviet-Polish  non-aggression  pact  was 
signed.  A  Franco-Soviet  non-aggression  pact  was  signed. 
Both  were  negotiated  by  Litvinov.  At  Geneva,  early  in  1933, 
Moscow  abandoned  its  ancient  contention  that  the  way  to 
disarm  was  to  disarm,  and  supported  the  French  point  of  view 
that  security  would  prepare  the  way  to  disarmament.  This 
was  another  victory  for  Maxim  Maximovitch — the  business 
man  of  diplomacy.  He  knew  that  the  capitalist  nations  had 
no  intention  of  disarming.  With  much  regret,  therefore,  he 
pigeon-holed  his  still  very  beloved  scheme  for  complete  and 
universal  disarmament  and  stepped  closer  to  the  side  of  France. 
Paris  appreciated  the  gesture.  The  summer  of  1933  brought 
Herriot  to  the  Soviet  Ukraine  and  Moscow.  Effusively  he 
praised  Soviet  economic  progress.  Tactfully  he  nursed  emerging 
Bolshevik  hatred  of  Germany.  Air  Minister  Pierre  Cot  and 
outstanding  airmen  completed  Herriot’s  mission.  Foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  wrote  of  a  Soviet-French  air  entente  ”.  Paris  salons 
buzzed  with  rumours  of  an  alliance  with  the  Bolsheviks. 

When  Litvinov  returned  home  from  the  London  Economic 
Conference,  he  went  through  Austria  and  purposely  avoided 
Berlin.  This  was  a  pro-French  and  anti-German  demonstration. 
More  recently,  when  returning  from  Washington  and  Rome, 
he  stopped  in  Berlin,  but  though  travelling  in  his  official  capacity. 
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he  refused  to  see  a  single  German  ofRcial.  This  was  an  un¬ 
common  and  uncushioned  rebuff.  It  probably  comforted  any 
wavering  Frenchmen  who  might  have  suspected  that  the  Com¬ 
missar  and  the  Duce  had  evinced  too  much  affection  for  one 
another. 

In  December  last,  Stalin,  Prime  Minister  Molotov  and 
Litvinov  in  quick  succession  paid  tributes  to  the  possible 
effectiveness,  however  small,  of  the  League  of  Nations.  How 
Chicherin  must  have  writhed.  He  had  told  me  for  publication 
and  told  others  that  the  Soviet  Government  would  never  join 
the  League  and  would  never  co-operate  with  most  of  the  League’s 
commissions  ;  that  the  League  was  a  coterie  of  marauding 
imperialists.  When  Germany  was  about  to  join  the  Geneva 
body,  he  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  her.  Yet  even  in 
those  distant  days — 1926 — Stalin  adopted  a  different  strategy. 
He  was  not  opposed  to  Germany’s  adherence.  Germany  would 
plead  Russia’s  cause  at  Geneva,  he  argued.  And  Germany 
did  on  a  number  of  occasions.  In  other  words,  the  quality  of 
a  Bolshevik’s  antagonism  to  the  League  of  Nations  may  vary. 
They  have  all  cordially  detested  it  and  frankly  reviled  it,  however, 
and  Moscow’s  recent  relatively  tolerant  expressions  concernng 
the  League  therefore  came  as  a  very  startling  surprise.  The 
change  can  only  be  interpreted  as  reflecting  a  wish  to  win  favour 
with  France  by  lifting  a  finger  on  behalf  of  an  institution  which 
the  Quai  d’Orsay  is  attempting  to  save  from  eclipse  or  demise. 
An  endeavour  to  tighten  the  bonds  which  connect  the  Soviet 
Union  with  France  is  implicit  in  practically  every  one  of  Litvinov’s 
moves.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  in  European 
diplomacy.  A  wise  German  correspondent  of  a  Nazi  daily 
who  heard  Litvinov’s  anti -German  tirade  at  the  Moscow  session 
of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  on  December  29th,  said  : 
“  Germany  has  lost  the  second  World  War  ”.  Germany  lost 
the  first  World  War  long  before  it  began  when  the  Kaiser  allowed 
Russia  to  join  England  and  France.  Hitler  is  helping  history 
to  repeat  itself. 

The  growing  Soviet  rapprochement  with  France  is  the  best 
possible  guarantee  against  a  foreign  attack  on  Russia’s  Western 
frontier.  There  is  as  yet  no  such  guarantee  in  the  East.  General 
MacArthur,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  told 
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two  journalists  who  accompanied  Litvinov  to  Washington  that 
he  expected  a  Soviet- Japanese  war  in  the  spring  of  1934.  I  am 
constrained  to  differ  with  my  gallant  countryman  and  with  the 
Bolsheviks  who  heartily  agree  with  the  American  general.  It 
is  my  conviction  that  the  very  material  strengthening  of  the 
U.S.S.R.’s  military  defences  in  Siberia  will  deter  Japan  from 
attacking.  It  must  be  clear  in  Tokyo  today,  if  it  was  not  a 
year  ago,  that  a  Soviet- Japanese  war  would  not  necessarily  end 
with  a  Japanese  victory.  It  could  conceivably  end  with  a  Japanese 
defeat.  It  would  in  any  event  be  a  protracted,  expensive  affair. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  not  the  Russia  of  1904.  The  Five  Year  Plan 
has  not  been  finished  for  nothing.  Russia  is  a  great  industrial 
nation,  and  a  modern  nation  fights  on  its  factories.  Conditions 
in  the  Far  East  are  likely  to  remain  tense  for  many  a  moon, 
and  no  one  would  be  foolhardy  enough  to  preclude  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  hostilities.  The  situation  is  full  of  dynamite.  Certain 
elements  in  Japan  openly  strive  to  create  a  war  atmosphere, 
and  many  Japanese  feel  that  unless  the  offensive  begins  in  1934, 
it  will  be  too  late  ;  the  U.S.S.R.  will  have  become  too  powerful. 
But  such  persons  might  ponder  the  question  whether  it  is  not 
too  late  already. 

The  Soviet  case  against  Japan  has  undoubtedly  been  reinforced 
by  United  States  de  jure  recognition.  Whether  President 
Roosevelt  intended  it  or  not — ^and  he  may  have — recognition 
has  been  interpreted  as  a  friendly  gesture  towards  Moscow’s 
stand  in  Pacific  affairs.  Maxim  Litvinov’s  reception  by  President 
Roosevelt,  by  American  officials,  by  the  American  press  and 
by  the  American  people  was  in  the  nature  of  a  personal  triumph, 
but  its  political  connotations  have  not  been  noted  in  Tokyo. 
The  choice  of  Mr.  William  C.  Bullitt  as  first  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Soviet  Moscow  acquires  special  meaning  in  view 
of  Bullitt’s  unconcealed  and  ancient  friendship  for  the  Soviet 
regime.  These  and  other  circumstances  support  the  view  that 
President  Roosevelt’s  declaration  that  he  wished  to  establish 
“  not  merely  normal  but  friendly  relations  ”  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  far  more  than  a  formal  announcement.  It  is  a  fact 
of  tremendous  international  moment.  Not  only  will  America 
acquire  some  of  the  Russian  trade  which  previously  went  to 
Germany  and  England.  The  Soviet  Union  acquires  more 
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prestige  and  more  influence  in  the  arena  of  world  diplomacy. 

As  a  result  of  Litvinov’s  trips  and  triumphs  during  1933, 
the  U.S.S.R.  emerges  as  a  great  Power  with  a  foreign  policy 
worthy  of  its  “  hard-boiled  ”  Foreign  Commissar.  Moscow 
suspects,  however,  that  the  events  of  the  year  have  not  been  fully 
appreciated  in  London.  True,  the  ugly  aftermath  of  the  Vickers 
trial  was  “  liquidated  ”  during  Litvinov’s  visit  to  the  London 
Economic  Conference  with  as  much  grace  as  might  have  been 
expected.  And  the  negotiations  for  a  temporary  trade  agreement 
seem  to  be  tending  towards  a  successful  conclusion.  Yet  the 
progress  of  the  pourparlers  has  been  slow  and  halting,  and  here 
in  Russia  they  seem  to  have  been  accompanied  by  no  marked 
change  in  British  public  opinion  on  the  Soviet  question. 
Litvinov  stated  in  his  great  address  on  December  29th  that 
“  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  are  ready  and  anxious  to  main¬ 
tain  the  same  friendly  relations  with  Great  Britain  as  we  have 
with  other  countries  ”.  Nevertheless,  he  was  surprised  that 
“  despite  the  well-known  practical  and  common  sense  of  the 
British,  one  still  found  among  them  Don  Quixote  snipers  and 
guerrilla  warriors  ”  who  continued  to  think  of  undermining  the 
mounting  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Litvinov  does  not  believe,  as  Chicherin  frequently  did,  that 
an  insurmountable  conflict  of  interests  separates  Great  Britain 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Bolsheviks  sometimes  resent  the  one¬ 
sided  information  about  Soviet  conditions  in  certain  British 
metropolitan  dailies,  and  wonder  why  there  is  not  a  more  general 
realization  in  England  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  Tsarist 
Russia,  that  the  Bolsheviks  have  no  designs  on  India,  that  the 
Soviets  are  no  menace  to  the  territorial  integrity  and  independence 
of  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  and  that  the  socio-political  differences 
between  London  and  Moscow  could  be  bridged  just  as  effectively 
as  they  have  been  bridged  between  Paris  and  Moscow,  or 
Washington  and  Moscow. 


Odessa,  January,  1934 
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By  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon 
Late  Director  of  the  British  Museum 

The  transfer  of  the  famous  Codex  Sinaiticus  of  the  Greek 
Bible,  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  glory  of 
the  Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  the  British 
Museum,  which  took  place  in  Christmas  week,  has  revived 
memories  of  the  acute  controversies  which  raged  over  the 
Revised  Version  of  our  Bible  in  the  early  ’eighties.  Following  on 
the  recent  discovery  of  the  Chester  Beatty  papyri,  of  still  earlier 
date  but  very  fragmentary,  it  has  recalled  attention  to  the  whole 
question  of  the  Bible  text.  More  than  that,  it  has  been  the 
occasion  of  a  fresh  manifestation  of  the  deep-seated  attachment 
of  the  British  people  to  the  Bible.  Crowds  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  precious  manuscript  at  the  Museum.  Photographers  and 
cinematographers  attended  in  shoals  to  record  the  event.  For 
several  days  queues  defiled  past  the  show-case  in  which  it  is 
displayed  in  the  hall  of  the  Museum  ;  and  a  stream  of  sub¬ 
scriptions,  large  and  small,  translated  this  interest  into  cash  to 
assist  in  raising  the  sum  necessary  for  the  purchase. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Bible  is  less  read  now  than  it  was  in 
former  generations.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  one  recalls  that  before 
1914  it  used  to  be  said,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  that  the  modern 
Englishman  was  degenerate.  The  Great  War  disproved  that 
'  cheap  pessimism,  and  showed  the  danger  of  assuming  that  a 
spirit  does  not  exist  because  no  particular  occasion  occurs  for  its 
manifestation.  The  interest  of  the  British  people  in  the  Bible 
was  shown  clearly  enough  in  1881,  when  the  Revised  Version  of 
the  New  Testament  was  the  sensation  of  the  publishing  world 
and  the  cause  of  heated  controversy  ;  and  the  excitement  shown 
over  the  acquisition  of  the  Codex  Sin^ticus  proves  that  the 
interest  has  only  been  lying  latent.  The  Bible  is  still  the  book 
which  is  closest  to  the  hearts  of  the  British  people. 
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The  popular  pleasure  in  the  acquisition  is  perhaps  in  part 
due  to  a  feeling  that  it  is  a  symbolic  act.  One  of  the  two  oldest 
and  greatest  Bibles  in  the  world  passes  from  the  keeping  of 
Soviet  Russia,  which  has  repudiated  the  Christian  religion,  to 
Great  Britain,  which  maintains  Christianity  as  the  mainspring  of 
its  spiritual  life.  The  Bible  is  more  intimately  associated  with 
our  life,  our  history  and  our  literature  than  is  the  case  with  any 
other  country  ;  and  British  scholars  have  at  all  times  held  a 
foremost  place  in  its  study.  One  does  not  forget  or  minimize 
the  services  of  German  scholars  and  theologians,  such  as  Luther, 
Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Harnack,  and  Constantine  Tischendorf, 
the  discoverer  of  the  Sinaiticus  and  editor  of  so  many  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  Greek  Bible  ;  but  one  is  entitled  to  set  against 
them  the  names  of  Wyclif,  Tyndale,  Walton,  Mill,  Tregelles, 
Scrivener,  Westcott,  Hort,  Lightfoot,  Sanday,  Wordsworth,  and 
several  who  are  still  alive  and  at  work  among  us.  It  is  no 
accident  that  three  of  the  greatest  Bibles  in  the  world,  which  lie 
at  the  root  of  all  study  of  the  text,  the  Sinaiticus,  the  Alexandrinus, 
and  Codex  Bezae,  have  their  home  now  in  England  ;  and  no  one 
can  say  that  the  fourth  is  otherwise  than  appropriately  housed  in 
the  library  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  ' 

It  is  not  always  realized  how  great  a  revolution  was  made  in 
the  textual  criticism  of  the  Bible  by  the  discovery  of  the  Sinaiticus 
and  the  slightly  later  publication  of  the  Vaticanus,  which  had 
been  but  little  used  and  never  adequately  edited  before  1868. 
Until  Tischendorf  published  his  discovery  in  1862,  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  which  was  brought  to  England  from  Constanti¬ 
nople  in  1627,  had  been  the  main  basis  of  textual  study.  It 
may  be  opportune  now  to  call  attention  to  the  facts,  to  show  the 
bearing  of  recent  discoveries  on  the  study  of  the  subject,  and  to 
indicate  what  remains  to  be  done,  for  which  the  efforts  of  younger 
scholars  are  invited. 

Considering  the  unique  importance  of  the  Bible,  it  is  curious 
to  reflect  for  how  long  students  were  content  with  a  text  which, 
by  any  of  the  standards  which  would  be  applied  to  any  other 
work  of  ancient  literature,  could  only  be  regarded  as  inadequate. 
Until  within  living  memory,  the  accepted  text  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  was  that  produced  by  the  French  printer,  Robert 
Estienne  (Stephanus)  in  1550.  This  was  based  on  a  collation 
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of  not  more  than  fifteen  manuscripts,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
late  minuscule  manuscripts  at  Paris.  The  Codex  Bezae  was  the 
only  early  authority  consulted,  and  that  but  slightly.  It  was  a 
text  representing  the  form  in  which  the  Bible  circulated  in  the 
Greek  Church  from  about  the  year  1000  a.d.  onwards.  From 
this  our  Authorized  Version  was  translated  in  1611.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  in  1627  was  the  beginning  of 
the  search  for  manuscripts  and  their  scientific  study.  This  first 
took  form  in  the  great  Polyglott  Bible  of  Walton,  of  which  the 
New  Testament  volume  was  published  in  1657  ;  and  this  was 
followed  by  the  editions  of  Fell  (1675),  and  especially  of  Mill 
(1707),  the  latter  of  which  added  collations  of  seventy-eight  MSS. 
to  those  used  by  Stephanus.  Then  followed  more  than  a  century, 
during  which  the  work  of  cataloguing  and  collating  manuscripts 
was  industriously  pursued,  mainly  by  German  scholars,  notably 
Bengel,  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Matthaei,  Birch  (a  Dane),  and 
notably  Scholz,  whose  catalogue  enumerates  over  a  thousand 
manuscripts  and  definitely  established  the  system  of  nomen¬ 
clature  which  has  since  been  generally  followed.  During  the 
same  period  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  had  been  fully  published 
(Old  Testament  by  Grabe  in  1707-20,  New  Testament  by 
Woide  in  1786),  and  also  the  Codex  Bezae  (by  Kipling  in  1793). 

During  all  this  time  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  revise  the 
text  which  had  been  accepted  since  the  days  of  Stephanus  and 
the  Elzevirs,  and  only  a  few  efforts  to  indicate  the  principles  on 
which  a  revision  should  be  based.  Respect  for  the  established 
tradition  of  the  sacred  text  seems  to  have  discouraged  attempts 
such  as  would  certainly  have  been  made  in  the  case  of  Plato  or 
Virgil.  It  was  perhaps  right  to  accumulate  materials  as  exten¬ 
sively  as  possible  before  proceeding  to  emendation,  but  the 
restraint  practised  with  regard  to  the  text  actually  printed  had 
the  effect  of  rooting  that  text  (which,  as  shown  above,  rested  on 
a  very  slight  and  late  foundation)  more  firmly  in  general  accepta¬ 
tion.  The  principles  of  revision  had,  however,  been  indicated 
by  Bengel,  Sender,  and  his  pupil  Griesbach.  Bengel,  in  1734, 
first  pointed  out  that  the  manuscript  authorities  for  the 
New  Testament  fall  into  two  main  groups,  one  being  small  in 
number  but  ancient  in  date,  and  the  other  comprising  the  great 
mass  of  manuscripts  of  later  date,  and  asserted  that  the  prefer- 
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ence  should  be  given  to  the  former,  as  it  would  be  in  dealing 
with  any  other  ancient  work  of  literature.  Griesbach  followed 
the  same  line,  but  extended  the  classification,  dividing  the 
authorities  into  three  families,  which  he  named  Alexandrian, 
Western,  and  Constantinopolitan,  the  latter  comprising  the  mass 
of  later  MSS.,  which  he  regarded  as  of  negligible  importance, 
and  the  two  others  forming  two  divisions  of  the  earlier  witnesses. 
The  new  principles  of  Bengel  and  Griesbach,  however,  made 
little  way  among  scholars  in  general.  Wetstein,  Matthaei,  and 
Scholz,  while  more  or  less  accepting  the  division  into  families, 
declared  emphatically  (like  Burgon  in  a  later  generation)  in 
favour  of  the  text  represented  by  the  mass  of  later  authorities. 

The  needed  new  impulse  towards  the  application  of  sound 
critical  principles  was  given  by  a  scholar  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  criticism  of  classical  texts.  It  is  barely  more  than  a 
century  since  Karl  Lachmann  published  his  first  edition  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  he  for  the  first  time  set  about  con¬ 
structing  a  text  from  the  earlier  authorities.  With  the  Codices 
Alexandrinus,  Ephraemi  and  Bezae,  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
Vaticanus,  with  several  other  early  but  fragmentary  MSS.,  the 
Latin  versions  and  the  quotations  in  the  early  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers,  he  had  ampler  materials  to  work  on  than  exist  in  the 
case  of  many  a  classic  author,  and  his  editions  are  the  first  attempt 
at  a  critical  text ;  but  he  came  before  the  age  of  discovery  and 
intensive  criticism  which  began  in  the  second  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  consequently  lacked  much  evidence  which 
would  have  greatly  assisted  his  task. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Tischendorf  burst  upon  the 
world  with  his  discovery  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  and  followed 
it  up  by  his  edition  (not  perfect,  but  a  great  advance  on  anything 
preceding  it)  of  the  Vaticanus.  Here  were  two  manuscripts,  a 
century  older  than  the  previously  accepted  premier  MS.,  the 
Alexandrinus,  and  both  emphatically  lending  their  weight 
(which  the  Alexandrinus  in  the  Gospels  does  not)  to  the  type  of 
text  which  Griesbach  had  labelled  as  Alexandrian.  Hitherto  the 
champions  of  the  Received  Text  could  fairly  say  that  no  substan¬ 
tial  Greek  manuscript  except  the  eccentric  Codex  Bezse  and  the 
inadequately  edited  Vaticanus  was  against  them,  and  that  the 
advocates  of  the  Alexandrian  text  had  to  depend  mainly  on  the 
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early  translations  and  quotations  in  the  Fathers.  Now  the  boot 
was  on  the  other  leg.  The  earliest  manuscripts,  which  had  just 
risen  from  the  dead,  had  declared  emphatically  in  favour  of  the 
type  of  text  which  critics  trained  in  classical  scholarship  were 
already  maintaining  to  be  preferable,  on  objective  and  scientific 
grounds,  to  that  which  was  found  in  the  mass  of  later  authorities. 

It  was  the  discovery  of  the  Sinaiticus,  therefore,  which  gave 
the  impulse  that  led,  in  1881,  to  the  production  of  our  Revised 
Version,  and  to  the  formation  of  several  new  critical  texts  of  the 
New  Testament.  Foremost  among  these  was  that  of  Westcott 
and  Hort,  which  not  only  exercised  a  decisive  influence  on  the 
Revised  Version,  but  determined  the  lines  of  all  subsequent 
criticism  and  has  formed  the  centre  of  the  critical  battlefield  ever 
since.  Accepting  in  the  main  Griesbach’s  classification,  Hort  in 
his  epoch-making  Introduction  divided  the  authorities  into  four 
groups,  which  he  named  Neutral,  Alexandrian  (a  small  group  of 
Egyptian  authorities  which  differ  from  the  Neutral  family). 
Western  and  Syrian,  the  latter  being  the  mass  of  later  witnesses 
which  others  call  Constantinopolitan  or  Byzantine.  The  Neutral 
group  is  headed  by  the  Vaticanus  and  Sinaiticus,  and  to  this 
(and  especially  to  the  Vaticanus)  Hort  pins  his  faith,  regarding  it 
as  a  text  which  has  come  down  substantially  pure  and  free  from 
editorial  revision.  The  Western  group  is  headed  by  Codex 
Bezae  and  the  Old  Latin  version,  the  Byzantine  by  the  Alexan- 
drinus  (in  the  Gospels).  The  Byzantine  text  is  regarded  as 
relatively  late,  the  result  of  editorial  revision  beginning  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  and  proceeding  progressively, 
the  Western  as  early  but  aberrant,  the  Neutral  as  substantially 
pure. 

Such  was,  in  few  words,  the  doctrine  which,  when  its  eflFects 
were  made  evident  in  the  Revised  Version,  raised  a  storm  of 
criticism  on  the  part  of  the  upholders  of  the  Received  Text, 
headed  by  Dean  Burgon.  As  between  Hort  and  Burgon,  the 
controversy  was  heated  but  not  long.  Burgon ’s  case  rested  on 
the  argument  that  the  numerically  preponderant  later  authorities 
were  to  be  preferred  to  the  minority  of  early  authorities  ;  which 
is  contrary  to  the  accepted  principles  of  textual  criticism  as 
applied  to  ancient  authors  in  general.  Hort’s  main  (and  really 
decisive)  argument  was  that  readings  characteristic  of  the  Byzan- 
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tine  text  are  not  found  in  the  quotations  of  the  early  Christian 
writers  before  the  age  of  Chrysostom,  and  that  intrinsically,  as 
compared  with  the  Neutral  text,  they  have  the  marks  of  editorial 
revision.  In  the  eyes  of  Biblical  scholars  in  general  there  was 
no  doubt  as  to  the  issue  ;  and  very  few  students  of  textual 
criticism  would  now  uphold  the  claims  of  the  Byzantine  text. 
On  this  issue  the  Vaticanus  and  Sinaiticus  remained  masters  of 
the  field. 

A  new  conflict,  however,  speedily  arose  between  the  Neutral 
and  the  Western  families.  Here  the  patristic  evidence,  which 
had  decided  the  earlier  controversy,  was  in  favour  of  the  Western 
type  ;  for  nearly  all  the  earliest  writers  show  in  their  quotations 
readings  which  differ  from  the  Neutral  type,  and  which  have  more 
or  less  affinity  with  the  leading  Western  representatives.  These 
were  classed  together  as  if  they  formed  a  single  family,  which 
was  then  set  in  opposition  to  the  Neutral ;  and  some  of  the  best 
scholars  were  inclined  to  affirm  its  superiority  on  the  ground  of 
the  early  patristic  evidence.  This  issue  is  still  not  wholly 
decided  ;  and  for  the  last  half-century  critical  interest  has  been 
concentrated  on  the  consideration  of  the  bearing  upon  it  of  the 
new  evidence  which  has  from  time  to  time  come  to  light. 

Of  this  new  evidence  only  a  brief  summary  can  be  given  here. 
It  includes  the  Sinaitic  Syriac  palimpsest  of  the  Gospels,  coming 
from  the  same  home  as  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  itself,  and  contain¬ 
ing  the  earliest  form  of  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Gospels  ;  a 
manuscript  of  the  Gospels,  written  in  the  late  fourth  or  fifth 
century,  found  in  Egypt  and  now  in  the  Freer  Collection  at 
Washington,  which  has  texts  of  a  different  character  in  the 
different  Gospels  ;  a  late  uncial  manuscript  from  an  out-of-the- 
way  monastery  in  the  Caucasus,  which  turned  out  to  have  a 
strong  affinity  with  two  groups  of  minuscule  manuscripts  which 
had  already  been  noted  as  containing  a  number  of  remarkable 
readings,  alien  from  the  prevalent  Byzantine  type  ;  and,  finally, 
the  Chester  Beatty  papyri,  a  group  of  fragmentary  manuscripts 
about  a  century  older  than  the  Vaticanus  and  Sinaiticus.  All 
these  discoveries  (together  with  an  increased  study  of  the  versions 
and  later  MSS.)  produced  a  mass  of  fresh  evidence,  by  means 
of  which  the  theories  of  Hort  and  his  successors  could  be  tested. 

In  interpreting  the  new  evidence,  one  is  not  entitled  to  be 
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dogmatic.  Different  scholars  may  take  different  views  ;  and  on 
the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  new  evidence  rather  complicates 
the  problem  than  solves  it.  It  is  true  that  it  does  nothing  to 
rehabilitate  the  Byzantine  tesrt,  and  therefore  may  be  claimed  as 
confirming  the  results  at  which  scholars  had  already  arrived  on 
this  head.  But  it  does  not  decide  the  issue  as  between  the 
Neutral  and  Western  families  ;  rather  it  weakens  the  claim  of 
both,  and  shows  that  the  problems  connected  with  them  are 
wider  and  more  varied  than  had  been  previously  supposed.  As 
against  the  Neutral  type,  it  has  established  that  it  was  not  (as 
had  been  suggested)  a  text  generally  current  in  Egypt  (the  home 
of  textual  scholarship),  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  des¬ 
cended  with  little  or  no  substantial  deviation  from  the  original 
verity.  It  is  clear  that  other  forms  of  text  circulated  in  Egypt ; 
and  considerations  of  probability  and  wider  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  book  production  and  publication  make  it  improbable 
that  a  text  of  such  uniform  quality  could  have  been  produced  in 
the  fourth  century  without  the  intervention  of  some  amount  of 
editorial  revision. 

As  against  the  claims  of  the  Western  type,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  new  evidence  went  far  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  homogeneous 
family  at  all.  The  Old  Syriac  version,  like  the  Old  Latin, 
shows  a  number  of  marked  variants  from  the  Neutral  text,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  always  the  same  variants.  The  Old  Latin 
authorities  themselves  are  by  no  means  unanimous  or  uniform. 
The  greatest  extent  of  divergency  is  shown  by  Codex  Bezae  and 
the  African  type  of  Old  Latin  (that  which  is  found  in  the  quota¬ 
tions  of  Cyprian) ;  the  European  branch  of  the  Old  Latin  shows 
variants  of  a  minor  character.  It  is  impossible  to  form  a 
“  Western  ”  text  of  the  Gospels  which  is  homogeneous  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  text  of  the  Vaticanus  is  homogeneous.  The 
truth  would  rather  seem  to  be  that  there  were  from  the  earliest 
days  great  diversities  of  text  all  over  the  Christian  world,  which 
eventually  crystallized  into  local  families,  some  differing  more 
and  others  less  from  the  type  found  in  the  Vaticanus  and  Sinai- 
ticus,  which  may,  with  considerable  probability,  be  regarded  as 
domiciled  in  Alexandria. 

Another  result  of  recent  discoveries  is  the  identification  of  yet 
another  type  of  text,  which  has  been  labelled  as  Caesarean,  as  being 
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that  which  was  used  by  the  great  scholar  Origen  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  which  he  passed  at  Caesarea.  It  is  to  be  found 
principally  in  the  Caucasus  manuscript  and  the  two  groups  of 
minuscules  mentioned  above,  with  support  from  the  newly- 
discovered  Chester  Beatty  papyrus  and  (in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark) 
from  the  Washington  MS.  Here  we  would  seem  to  have  a 
text,  of  which  at  least  the  elements  existed  in  Egypt  in  the  time 
of  Origen,  which  he  himself  may  have  taken  to  Caesarea,  and 
which  in  any  case  became  domiciled  in  the  library  which  (con¬ 
sisting  in  part  of  Origen  *s  own  MSS.)  was  established  there  by 
Pamphilus  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century.  It  would  be 
the  result  of  scholarly  revision  of  the  materials  available,  and  the 
same  may  be  held  to  be  the  true  origin  of  the  text  which  Hort 
called  “  Neutral.” 

The  net  result,  therefore,  of  modern  discoveries  and  investi¬ 
gations  would  be  to  deprive  the  Vaticanus  of  something  of  the 
exclusive  predominance  which  Hort  assigned  to  it.  It  would  be 
regarded  as  a  critically  formed  text,  not  as  a  primitive  uncontami¬ 
nated  text.  It  may  still  be  on  the  whole  the  best  text,  formed  by 
the  best  critical  scholarship  in  a  place  where  ample  materials 
were  available,  as  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  the  case  in 
Alexandria.  But  side  by  side  with  it  there  are  many  variants, 
sometimes  crystallized  into  families,  such  as  the  extreme  Old 
Latin  and  Codex  Bezae  type  (to  which  the  title  of  “  Western  ” 
may  properly  belong),  or  the  Old  Syriac  type ;  or  again  the 
Caesarean,  but  including  also  a  number  of  unassorted,  readings 
which  are  no  more  “  Western  ”  than  they  are  “  Neutral,”  but 
yet  have  early  attestation.  Among  these  the  editor  of  the  future  ' 
will  have  to  use  his  critical  judgment,  not  pinning  his  faith  solely 
to  a  single  manuscript,  even  though  he  may  believe  it  to  be 
generally  the  best,  but  taking  the  other  early  witnesses  into 
account,  just  as  he  would  do  if  he  were  dealing  with  a  work  of 
pagan  antiquity. 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  evident  that  the  Sinaiticus  gains  in  importance 
in  relation  to  the  Vaticanus.  Instead  of  being  (as  Hort  tends  to 
treat  it)  merely  a  supporter  of  the  Vaticanus,  welcome  as  a 
powerful  reinforcement  to  the  latter  when  they  agree,  but  gener¬ 
ally  to  be  rejected  when  they  differ,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
cooeval  witness,  recording  many  readings  of  great  antiquity,  which 
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though  not  accepted  by  the  editor  of  the  Vaticanus,  are  yet 
deserving  of  respect  and  impartial  consideration.  It  has,  more¬ 
over,  a  further  claim  to  consideration  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  corrections  which  have  been  made  in  it.  Some  of 
these  were  made  in  the  original  scriptorium  before  the  manuscript 
was  (if  the  phrase  may  be  used)  published.  But  another  group 
can  be  shown  almost  certainly  to  have  been  made  in  the  library  at 
Caesarea,  between  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
seventh  century,  which  are  of  importance  on  account  of  the  good 
materials  which  were  available  there.  It  is  in  connection  with 
these  corrections  that  the  future  presence  of  the  original  MS.  in 
a  place  so  accessible  as  the  British  Museum  is  especially  welcome, 
since,  as  is  well  known,  in  assigning  corrections  to  their  authors, 
details  such  as  the  colour  of  the  ink  are  vital,  for  which  no  photo¬ 
graph  is  wholly  trustworthy. 

A  more  definite  idea  of  the  relations  of  the  various  authorities 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  may  perhaps  be  given  by  a 
few  statistics.  In  155  passages  in  the  Gospels,  selected  by  the 
late  Dr.  Sanday  as  exhibiting  the  most  important  various  readings, 
the  Vaticanus  and  Sinaiticus  agree  109  times,  and  differ  in  46. 
In  the  109  cases  of  agreement,  the  two  ancient  witnesses  are 
opposed  to  the  received  (or  Byzantine)  text  in  99  instances,  and 
support  it  only  in  10.  In  the  whole  155  passages  the  Vaticanus 
is  against  the  Received  Text  128  times,  with  it  27  times  ;  the 
Sinaiticus  shows  124  differences  to  31  agreements  ;  whereas 
Codex  Bezae  has  70  differences  to  63  agreements,  and  the  Alex- 
drinus  (which  is  deficient  in  Matthew)  23  to  94.  It  is  thus  plainly 
evident  that  the  Vaticanus  and  Sinaiticus  are  akin,  but  also  that 
they  are  not  identical,  and  each  has  an  independent  value. 

It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  readings  in 
which  the  Sinaiticus  differs  most  materially  from  the  text  to 
which  we  are  accustomed.  In  Matt.  i.  25,  it  has  “  a  son*’,  instead 
of  “  her  first-born  son  ”  ;  in  v.  44,  it  omits  the  words  “  bless 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you  ”  ;  in  w.  13, 
it  omits  the  doxology  to  the  Lord’s  Prayer ;  it  omits  xii.  47, 
“  then  one  said  unto  him.  Behold  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren 
stand  without,  desiring  to  speak  with  thee”,  but  a  contemporary 
corrector  inserts  the  words  ;  it  omits  the  passage  with  regard  to 
discerning  the  weather  from  the  face  of  the  sky  in  ocvi.  2,  3  ;  it 
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omits  xvii.  21,  “  howbeit  this  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer 
and  fasting  ”  ;  and  xviii.  ii,  “  for  the  Son  of  Man  is  come  to 
save  that  which  was  lost  ”  ;  in  xix.  17,  it  reads  “  why  askest  thou 
me  concerning  the  good  ?  ”  ;  in  xxiv.  36,  it  adds  the  words 
“  neither  the  Son”,  but  the  Caesarean  corrector  has  cancelled 
them  ;  in  xxvii.  49,  it  adds  (apparently  from  St.  John)  words 
describing  the  piercing  of  the  Lord’s  side.  In  all  these  instances 
it  is  in  alliance  with  the  Vaticanus.  In  Mark  i.  i,  it  departs  from 
the  Vaticanus  by  omitting  the  words  “  the  Son  of  God  ”  ;  but 
the  earliest  corrector  has  inserted  them,  and  if  it  were  not  that 
Origen  twice  makes  the  same  omission  in  quoting  the  passage, 
we  might  suppose  it  to  be  merely  a  scribe’s  error.  It  omits  the 
two  occurrences  of  the  phrase  “  where  their  worm  dieth  not 
and  the  fire  is  not  quenched  ”  in  Mark  ix.  44,  46,  and  likewise 
the  words  “  and  every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt  ”  in  49. 
It  omits  also,  like  the  Vaticanus,  the  last  twelve  verses  of  the 
Gospel.  In  Luke  «.  14  (the  Christmas  message  to  the  shepherds), 
it  agrees  with  both  the  Vaticanus  and  Alexandrinus  in  giving 
the  form  “  peace  to  men  of  good  will  ”  (or  “  to  men  in  whom  he 
is  well  pleased  ”).  It  has  the  shorter  version  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  in  xi.  2-4,  agreeing  partly  with  the  Vaticanus  ;  but  it  differs 
from  both  Vaticanus  and  Alexandrinus  by  giving  the  incident  of 
the  Bloody  Sweat.  Here  an  early  corrector  has  marked  the 
passage  for  omission,  thus  proving  that  in  the  fourth  century 
there  were  some  manuscripts  extant  which  included  it,  and  some 
which  did  not.  At  the  end  of  the  Gospel  it  differs  from  the 
Vaticanus,  but  agrees  with  Codex  Bezae,  in  omitting  the  words 
“  and  was  carried  up  into  heaven  ”  ;  but  the  Caesarean  corrector 
has  inserted  them.  In  John  i.  18,  it  reads  “  God  only-begotten  ” 
for  “  the  only-begotten  Son  ”  ;  in  ii.  3,  it  has  a  reading  which  is 
found  in  no  other  Greek  MS.,  but  appears  in  some  European 
Old  Latin  authorities,  “  they  had  no  wine,  because  the  wine  of 
the  marriage  feast  was  finished  ”  ;  in  the  incident  of  the  pool 
of  Bethesda  it  omits  all  mention  of  the  stirring  of  the  water  and 
the  descent  of  the  angel.  Like  every  other  important  uncial  it 
omits  the  narrative  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  which, 
whatever  its  origin,  can  be  no  part  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  ; 
but  it  is  quite  singular  in  omitting  the  last  verse  of  the  Gospel, 
which,  however,  has  been  added  by  the  first  corrector. 
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So  much  for  the  Gospels,  in  which  the  textual  variations  are 
most  numerous  and  most  important.  There  is  no  space  left  to 
discuss  the  evidence  of  the  Sinaiticus  in  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament,  or  to  do  more  than  recall  the  fact  that  it  contains 
also  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (for  which  it  is  the  earliest  authority) 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  It  would 
be  wrong,  however,  to  end  without  a  reference  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  portion,  amounting  to  rather  less  than  half  of  the  whole 
text.  The  problems  of  the  Septuagint  are  very  complicated, 
and  criticism  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  defining  the  issue  so 
clearly  as  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament.  The  comparative 
merits  of  the  principal  MSS.  are  not  yet  determined  ;  nor  indeed 
are  they  likely  to  be  uniform  throughout.  The  Sinaiticus  lacks 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  historical  books  almost  completely,  but  it 
has  most  of  the  prophets  (except  Ezekiel  and  Daniel),  with  the 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon,  Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus,  Job,  Esther,  Tobit,  Judith,  and  the  first  and  fourth 
books  of  Maccabeas.  At  the  end  of  the  books  of  Esther  and 
Esdras  are  the  notes  which  associate  the  MS.  with  the  library  of 
Pamphilus  at  Caesarea  ;  and  in  these  books  the  alterations  of  the 
Caesarean  correctors  are  especially  plentiful.  For  the  Old 
Testament,  so  far  as  it  exists,  the  Sinaiticus  ranks  with  the 
Vaticanus  and  Alexandrinus  as  a  primary  authority. 

This  brief  survey  has,  it  is  hoped,  shown  something  of  the 
value  of  our  new  national  treasure,  and  of  the  present  state  of 
the  department  of  knowledge  to  which  it  belongs.  The  problems 
of  the  text  of  the  Bible  are  by  no  means  exhausted  ;  on  the 
contrary,  as  has  been  indicated  above,  recent  discoveries  have 
tended  rather  to  complicate  them,  or  at  any  rate  to  put  them  in 
a  new  light.  There  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done,  and  in  England 
now  we  have  an  unrivalled  wealth  of  material.  What  is  needed 
now  is  more  labourers  in  the  harvest,  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
which  their  forefathers  earned  so  much  distinction. 


THE  FAITH  IN  ROOSEVELT 
By  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

The  Roosevelt  experiment  is  nearly  a  year  old,  yet  no 
satisfactory  name  for  it  has  been  found.  The  objective, 
according  to  the  President  himself,  is  “an  economic 
constitutional  order  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  one  of  his  wisest  Cabinet  Ministers,  calls  it  “  a  balanced 
social  state  Mussolini  condemns  it  as  state  socialism. 
Writers  in  America  do  not  hesitate  to  use  the  word  revolution, 
though  they  are  not  clear  what  revolutionary  change  is  to  be 
ushered  in.  Maybe  it  is  state  capitalism,  maybe  a  co-operative 
state,  or  maybe  only  regulated  capitalism  or  disciplined  democracy. 

Part  of  the  confusion  is  due  to  the  repeated  contradictions 
between  various  segments  of  a  hastily  fitted  programme.  The 
President’s  policy  has  been  not  unlike  a  musical  improvisation. 
Certain  of  his  main  themes  have  played  about  in  his  mind 
throughout  his  political  career.  Given  time  last  year  to  work 
them  out,  he  might  have  produced  a  co-ordinated  composition. 
He  had  no  time.  One  idea  after  another  tumbled  out,  not  where 
each  belonged  in  an  orderly  pattern,  but  where  it  would  best 
fill  a  gap. 

As  the  first  year  draws  to  an  end,  the  American  public  begins 
to  see  that  the  Administration  is  working  for  two  sets  of  ob¬ 
jectives.  One  is  reconstruction,  the  other  recovery.  They  do 
not  lie  in  the  same  direction.  Sometimes  the  President  in 
going  towards  one  is  going  farther  from  the  other.  He  has  not 
always  made  it  clear  that  he  himself  distinguished  between  the 
two  directions.  Thus  the  N.R.A.,  chiefiy  an  instrument  of 
reconstruction,  definitely  retarded  recovery.  Yet  the  initials 
stand  for  National  Recovery  Administration.  The  President 
may  have  believed  that  the  N.R.A.  would  contribute  to  recovery 
because  the  $3,300,000,000  public  works  appropriation  of  1933 
was  part  of  the  bill,  though  even  this  huge  sum  was  not  enough 
to  avert  the  heavy  slump  of  the  autumn.  He  may,  too,  have 
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believed  that  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  were  themselves 
going  to  contribute  largely  to  recovery. 

The  reconstruction  programme,  as  it  now  begins  to  appear  in 
outline,  is  both  economic  and  social.  The  word  of  the  day  is 
balance.  There  must  be  balance  first  between  agriculture  and 
industry.  This  is  to  be  achieved  by  relieving  the  debt  on  the 
agricultural  community,  and  by  raising  prices  through  restricting 
production  and  the  processing  taxes.  The  next  balance,  a  social 
one,  is  between  capital  and  labour  in  industry.  This  has  been 
approached  by  the  codes,  establishing  minimum  wages,  maximum 
hours,  and  collective  bargaining.  A  still  further  balance  is  to 
be  in  the  economic  system  itself,  in  which  prosperity  is  to  be 
based  primarily  on  the  demand  for  consumer’s  goods,  and  only 
subordinate^  on  the  demand  for  capital  goods. 

Social  reconstruction  includes,  too,  the  sharpening  of  control 
over  concentrated  wealth,  capital  issues  and  speculation.  The 
Government  is  buying  preferred  shares  in  a  great  number  of 
banks,  ostensibly  to  bolster  up  the  banking  structure  under¬ 
mined  by  the  March  crash.  But  it  is  not  giving  the  help  without 
providing  an  unprecedented  degree  of  future  control.  If  the 
preferred  shares  pay  no  dividends,  the  Government  will  be 
able  to  sack  the  management  of  a  bank  and  put  in  its  own 
nominees.  This  is  a  step  to  state  capitalism,  but  the  intention 
is  to  make  banking  secure  without  fear  of  names. 

In  announcing  his  Budget  in  January,  the  President  continued 
in  the  divided  directions  of  both  objectives.  Public  works 
expenditure  is  to  be  around  $5,000,000,000,  a  large-scale  play 
for  recovery.  But  the  borrowing  of  an  equal  amount  is  for 
refinancing  of  one  sort  or  another,  to  be  classed  chiefly  as 
reconstruction. 

Having  dared  incur  so  prodigious  a  debt,  the  President  might 
be  criticized  for  not  devoting  most  of  it  to  recovery.  If  the 
root  trouble  for  the  depression  is  under-consumption,  the  cure 
for  it  is  buying.  Individuals  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  spend. 
The  state  can  take  their  place.  The  public  works  programme 
of  last  year  was  too  small,  and  the  $3,300,000,000  was  not 
rapidly  or  boldly  spent.  The  $5,000,000,000  for  this  year  also 
may  be  insufficient  to  set  the  whole  economic  machine  running 
at  the  speed  to  re-absorb  the  unemployed  in  America. 
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But  this  criticism  leaves  out  of  account  the  emotional  strain 
in  America.  The  President  cannot  and  does  not  desire  recovery 
alone.  It  would  not  content  him  to  rebuild  the  economic 
structure  which  collapsed  in  1929.  Neither  he  nor  the  country 
as  a  whole  believes  in  that  structure.  They  consider  it  a  bad 
system  socially,  in  giving  too  much  power  to  special  interests 
which  had  little  sense  of  trusteeship  to  the  public.  They 
consider  it  a  bad  system  economically,  in  not  striking  a  balance 
between  agriculture  and  industry,  and  in  not  enforcing  a  more 
equable  distribution  of  wealth. 

The  country  is  beginning  to  take  a  conscious  interest  in  re¬ 
construction  as  distinct  from  recovery.  Last  year,  when  people 
paraded  for  the  Blue  Eagle,  they  believed  in  the  N.R.A.  as 
a  means  to  recovery.  Now  the  system  of  codes,  minimum 
wages,  maximum  hours  and  some  form  of  industrial  self-govern¬ 
ment  under  federal  supervision  is  recognized  as  having  per¬ 
manent  value.  The  system  itself  may  have  to  be  re- vamped, 
and  the  codes  will  cause  infinite  bother  before  they  can  work 
smoothly.  Control  of  some  permanent  kind  over  production 
and  marketing  in  agriculture  has  also  come  into  favour.  The 
present  system  may  not  be  the  best  way,  but  the  majority  would 
not  go  back  to  “  rugged  individualism  and  the  constitution  ” 
which  the  Republicans  are  lamenting  with  a  great  show  of 
piety. 

Roosevelt’s  hold  over  the  country  was  stronger  by  the  time 
Congress  met  in  January  than  at  any  time  since  April.  It  also 
was  on  a  much  firmer  basis.  After  the  crisis  in  March  his 
popularity  was  almost  hysterical  worship.  The  nation  had 
hung  over  the  abyss  and  had  been  rescued  from  it  knew  not  what 
greater  disasters.  Criticism  stopped  at  a  time  when  it  became  an 
essential  servant  of  reconstruction.  Then  by  June,  America 
was  experiencing  a  mild  boom,  and  in  over-reaction  to  its  earlier 
fright,  blithely  proclaimed  early  recovery.  It  was  so  relieved 
that  it  lost  interest  in  reconstruction.  Mr.  Roosevelt  still  had 
his  work  to  do,  and  there  was  a  real  danger  that  the  public  might 
desert  him. 

The  collapse  of  the  boom  brought  more  sober  thoughts.  Had 
recovery  been  genuine,  most  people  with  the  deepest  relief 
would  gladly  have  gone  back  in  spirit  to  the  old  order.  Now 
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they  grimly  faced  the  need  to  go  forward  to  something  changed. 
The  banking  inquiries  in  the  Senate  had  left  a  deep  impression. 
Someone  had  remarked  that  the  day  Albert  H.  Wiggin  testified 
before  the  Senate  Committee  was  the  end  of  an  era  in  America. 
Big  business  and  big  finance  were  on  the  defensive.  Voluntarily 
the  big  New  York  banks  cut  the  connection  between  banking 
and  security-hawking.  They  even  tried  to  recapture  some  of 
their  prestige  by  suggesting  permanent  reforms  of  the  same 
character.  Industrial  leaders  rushed  into  print  with  far-reaching 
schemes  for  reconstruction. 

But  the  President  still  had  no  sure  footing.  Opposition  was 
growing.  People  began  criticizing  the  professors,  the  N.R.A., 
the  gold  policy.  Though  they  swore  allegiance  to  the  President 
“  because  he  was  trying  ”,  they  struck  at  him  indirectly.  When 
it  saw  a  good  opening,  the  opposition  would  fire  its  broadsides, 
and  who  should  foretell  the  result  ?  The  Republican  party 
leaders  had  muzzled  ex-President  Hoover,  who  was  bursting  to 
warn  the  country  against  impending  disaster.  But  they  them¬ 
selves  could  not  keep  quiet  much  longer. 

The  gold-buying  policy  and  the  President’s  espousal  of  the 
commodity  dollar  gave  the  long-awaited  signal.  Restraint  ended 
with  the  resignation  of  Professor  Sprague  from  the  Treasury  and 
the  succeeding  resignations  of  other  opponents  of  monetary 
experiments.  Here  was  a  familiar  issue,  sound  money.  It  had 
won  victories  for  the  Republicans  in  the  past,  it  must  be  sure 
of  winning  now.  The  East  fretted  over  the  instability  of  the 
dollar,  and  feared  the  coming  of  fiat  money.  The  Republicans 
fired  their  guns.  Eastern  newspapers  which  had  not  dared  to 
criticize  the  President  frankly  now  let  go.  They  branded  him 
as  a  radical.  They  branded  the  gold  policy  as  radical,  the 
commodity  dollar  as  radical. 

The  Administration  did  not  rush  out  to  defend  itself.  The 
President  may  have  been  thanking  his  lucky  stars.  His  opponents 
were  clarifying  the  issue  for  him,  they  were  giving  him  a  character 
which  he  was  only  too  willing  to  bear.  The  farm  belt  had  been 
seething  with  resentment  because  he  was  not  radical  enough. 
What  had  he  meant  by  putting  a  man  like  Woodin  at  the 
Treasury  ?  Was  he  not  hopelessly  compromised  with  Wall 
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Street  ?  Western  Congressmen  were  getting  ready  to  come 
to  Washington  in  January  and  ride  over  the  President  to  their 
own  radical  destinations. 

Foreign  criticism  of  the  President’s  policy  also  came  to  his 
service.  From  London  the  agonizings  of  the  financial  press 
over  the  gold-purchasing  policy  were  cabled  to  America,  along 
with  ill-tempered  remarks  in  other  London  quarters.  American 
journalists  in  London  and  Paris  cabled  that  the  British  and 
French  newspapers  were  getting  more  and  more  hostile  to 
Roosevelt.  (By  the  turn  of  the  year  there  was  more  friendliness 
in  the  London  press.)  People  in  America  remarked  that  the 
President  was  not  liked  abroad.  If  his  policy  was  hurting  the 
foreigner,  it  must  be  that  it  was  pro-American.  Thinking  people 
did  not  argue  in  this  way,  but  emotional  people  did.  They  were 
not  in  a  mood  to  believe  the  President  was  wrong  and  the  bankers 
in  London  and  Paris  right. 

The  attempt  to  stampede  the  country  into  a  revolt  for  sound 
money  signally  failed.  It  had  some  effect,  but  even  this  effect 
played  into  the  President’s  hands.  Since  he  himself  wished  to 
hold  Congress  in  check  and  keep  the  money  question  in  his 
control,  he  was  given  enormous  reinforcement.  Now  that  he 
was  beyond  dispute  a  radical,  he  could  say  “  No  ”  without 
arousing  prejudice  if  Congress  went  too  far.  The  campaign 
also  helped  the  country  to  find  its  own  mind,  and  to  make  sure 
that  it  was  a  radical  mind.  It  learned  that  it  thought  highly 
of  the  President,  not  only  as  a  leader  to  recovery,  but  to 
reconstruction. 

The  reaction  against  the  President  had  come,  it  had  spent  itself, 
and  it  left  him  with  a  popularity  far  more  useful  than  any  he 
had  yet  experienced.  The  country  believed  in  him,  not  as  a 
saviour,  but  as  a  builder  with  plans.  He  controlled  Congress, 
he  had  now  his  first  real  chance  to  proceed  in  an  orderly  way 
to  finish  the  composition,  the  first  part  of  which  he  had  been 
improvising.  He  went  in  person  to  Congress  to  read  his  first 
Budget  speech  with  its  three-year  programme.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  was  settling  down.  And  when  the  Senate  voted  a  rider  in 
the  Liquor  Tax  Bill  assessing  an  extra  duty  on  countries  which 
were  in  default  in  their  debt  to  America,  he  had  only  to  ask 
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and  even  this  popular  expedient  was  dropped.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
come  through  the  floods  of  over-popularity,  and  was  on  solid  rock. 

To  some  extent  his  security  was  the  gift  of  the  gods,  but  it 
has  been  largely  due  to  his  character  and  extraordinary  abilities. 
No  man  in  modern  times  has  been  better  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  an  extensive  democracy.  First, 
he  is  a  great  team-leader.  Washington  is  an  overcrowded 
capital,  where  within  a  few  months  problems  never  before 
facing  an  American  Government  have  piled  up  in  confusion 
to  mountainous  heights.  Nothing  could  be  dealt  with  in  orderly 
quiet.  Officials  loyally  worked  eighteen  hours  a  day,  never 
catching  up  with  their  tasks,  and  pestered  all  day  by  lobbying 
callers.  Everywhere  the  newly  created  bureaucracies  were 
colliding.  Nerves  were  frayed,  personal  hostilities  were  bursting 
into  flame.  Only  superb  leadership  could  keep  so  complex  an 
administration  together  and  at  work.  In  contrast  to  the  rest 
of  Washington,  serenity  reigned  in  the  White  House.  No  one 
worked  harder  than  the  President  himself,  yet  he  never  showed 
fatigue  or  discouragement,  and  his  callers  always  came  away 
with  some  of  his  faith.  They  found  him  buoyant,  able  to  laugh 
heartily,  quick  to  speak  encouraging  words,  ready  with  searchingly 
apt  advice.  His  associates  learned  that  he  did  not  shift  re¬ 
sponsibilities  which  rightfully  belonged  to  him.  Not  even  his 
closest  friends  could  forget  who  it  was  must  decide  the  larger 
issues.  He  rubbed  shoulders  without  forfeiting  command. 

His  knowledge  of  the  public  is  even  more  important  than  his 
gifts  of  captaincy.  With  uncanny  certainty  he  knows  what 
the  public  thinks  today,  what  it  will  think  tomorrow.  Funda¬ 
mentally  he  sympathizes  with  people.  He  knows  how  to  talk 
with  them,  directly,  frankly,  at  times  emotionally  (as  in  his 
attack  on  the  money-changers),  and  how  at  the  same  time  not 
to  be  precise  about  contentious  details.  He  is  the  most  per¬ 
suasive  of  statesmen  over  the  radio,  when  a  direct  personal 
appeal  is  wanted.  Still  more,  he  knows  how  to  use  the  Press, 
which  is  the  constant  channel  between  him  and  the  country 
at  large. 

His  success  with  the  Washington  newspaper  correspondents 
is  not  merely  conquest  by  affability,  and  it  is  not  a  superficial 
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matter.  The  role  in  public  affairs  of  the  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  democracy.  In  England, 
the  Government  does  not  deal  with  the  Press  first,  but  with 
Parliament.  Any  pronouncement  of  importance  is  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  is  the  chief  competitor  of  the  British 
public  (hence  the  Press)  in  getting  political  news.  In  Washington, 
Congress  plays  a  lesser  role.  It  cannot  overthrow  a  government, 
and  in  the  main  it  bows  to  the  opinion  of  the  home  constituencies. 
The  Administration  deals  with  Congress  and  the  public  separately. 
The  Washington  correspondents  as  a  body  are  the  most  capable 
news  gatherers  in  the  world.  They  are  not  there  to  be  out¬ 
spokenly  partisan,  and  even  representatives  of  opposition  news¬ 
papers  report  with  an  objectivity  which  would  startle  the  average 
European  editor.  I  do  not  make  the  policy  of  my  paper 
an  American  editor  told  me  somewhat  regretfully.  “  It  is  made 
by  my  Washington  correspondent." 

Other  Presidents  have  tried  to  cope  with  the  Washington 
correspondents  with  varying  success.  President  Wilson  in¬ 
stituted  the  White  House  press  conferences,  and  answered  oral 
questions  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Harding  tried  to  be 
agreeable,  but  gave  out  little  news.  Coolidge  invented  the 
“  White  House  spokesman  ”  and  timidly  required  all  questions 
to  be  in  writing.  Hoover  started  out  well,  but  he  insisted  on 
written  questions  and,  as  more  and  more  he  failed  to  answer 
them,  attendance  dwindled.  At  the  end  of  his  regime  con¬ 
ferences  were  rarely  held  at  all.  To  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
preceding  Presidents  have  been  incapable  of  taking  the  public 
into  their  confidence. 

President  Roosevelt  has  met  the  correspondents  much  as  he 
meets  his  own  associates.  Many  of  them  he  knows  by  their 
first  names.  He  answers  all  questions  orally,  distinguishing  at 
the  time  whether  his  reply  can  be  attributed  in  publication  to 
the  White  House,  or  is  to  be  used  “  as  background  ".  More 
than  any  previous  President  he  talks  on  certain  matters  to  this 
large  body  of  men — usually  over  a  hundred — confidentially. 
He  tells  them  :  “  This  is  off  the  record  ”,  meaning  that  it  is 
not  for  publication  in  any  guise,  not  even  for  the  private  in¬ 
formation  of  the  editor  at  home.  Often  these  off-the-record 
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statements  are  explanations  why  some  important  question  cannot 
be  answered.  The  candour  and  trust  of  these  occasions  would 
frighten  statesmen  in  Europe,  but  for  the  President  they  have 
been  one  of  his  greatest  investments.  It  is  not  that  he  has 
flattered  these  men  with  his  trust,  he  has  carried  them  along 
with  him  in  dealing  with  his  problems,  so  that  many  a  criticism 
has  been  disarmed  by  the  knowledge  of  the  actual  circumstances. 

The  day  before  the  budget  speech,  the  President  called  all 
the  first-string  Washington  correspondents  to  his  private  study 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  White  House,  and  went  through  the 
Budget  with  them  page  by  page.  This  had  never  before  hap¬ 
pened  in  Washington,  though  as  Governor  of  New  York  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  so  confided  in  the  Albany  correspondents.  On 
this  occasion  nothing  he  told  the  correspondents  was  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  White  House,  and  some  quite  important  ex¬ 
planations  were  “  off  the  record  ”.  The  next  day,  when  the 
Budget  was  released,  the  American  Press  had  at  once  a  complete, 
accurate,  sympathetic  account  of  it.  It  was  nothing  like  so 
startled  and  dismayed  over  the  ten  billion  dollar  deficit  as  it 
might  have  been  had  the  news  come  trickling  in  by  sentences 
over  the  telegraph. 

Such  treatment  of  the  Press  is  more  than  clever  or  even  astute. 
Under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  America  it  is  democratic. 
The  President  may  be  sewing  patches  on  the  constitution,  as 
his  Republican  opponents  complain,  but  he  is  closer  to  public 
opinion,  both  in  listening  to  it  and  informing  it,  than  any 
President  of  modem  times. 

This  is  the  mainstay  of  his  leadership.  No  doubt  there  is  in 
his  position  an  element  of  dictatorship.  No  President  in  peace-time 
has  yet  been  vested  with  the  powers  given  to  him.  But  the  dicta¬ 
torship  is  always  bent  on  the  attainment  of  the  two  objectives  of 
recovery  and  reconstruction,  and  never  on  its  own  perpetuation. 
In  other  countries  where  dictatorship  has  sprung  up  has  come 
with  it  a  new  philosophy  of  the  state,  and  of  the  diminution  of 
the  individual.  Of  this  America  has  heard  nothing.  Roosevelt 
remains  democratic  in  his  nature  and  daily  life,  and  if  he  achieves 
his  objectives,  he  intends  to  have  saved  the  essence  of  American 
democracy.  Forms  will  have  changed  and  the  state  will  be 
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performing  new  functions  in  supervising  economic  life.  But 
it  will  still  be  a  democratic  regime,  and  the  road  to  it  will  have 
been  taken  in  partnership  between  the  President  and  the  public. 

Dictatorship,  so  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  has  reached  its  limit. 
The  Republicans  are  committed  to  their  cry  of  “  Back  to  the 
Constitution  ”.  Thus,  there  is  no  room  in  the  America  of  today 
for  a  Fascist  Right.  The  alternative  to  Rooseveltian  democracy 
is  Republican  individualism. 

Roosevelt  comes  to  the  close  of  his  first  year,  his  own  position 
clear  and  strong,  and  the  political  conflict  confined  for  the 
present  to  moderate  limits.  The  only  potential  left-wing  attack 
is  from  the  Western  farmers,  whose  radicalism  harks  back  to 
nineteenth-century  populism,  and  who  would  rather  print 
greenbacks  than  found  a  new  kind  of  state.  The  attack  from  the 
Right  is  as  non-Fascist  as  can  be.  The  President  is  modifying 
American  individualism,  but  for  the  present  he  appears  to  have 
saved  it.  And  this  achievement  must  be  counted  in  appraising 
the  substantial  advance  America  has  made  since  the  banks  closed 
in  March. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  the  Roosevelt  experiment  in  England 
has  been  along  narrow  economic  lines,  without  due  appreciation 
of  the  political  perils  America  faced.  Some  of  the  criticism  has 
certainly  been  inevitable,  particularly  the  attack  on  the  gold¬ 
buying  policy.  Had  American  gold  purchases  been  carried 
through  on  a  large  scale,  world  prices  would  have  fallen,  with 
evil  consequences  to  all  countries  outside  America.  No  wonder 
the  British  cried  out.  But  usually  they  ignored  the  fact  that, 
when  they  themselves  abandoned  gold,  this  had  been  the  effect 
on  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  they  had  benefited  by  penalizing 
their  neighbours.  No  one  can  be  unaware  of  the  advantages 
to  Britain  of  going  off  gold.  The  difference  is  that  they  resisted 
it  to  the  utmost,  and  so  felt  no  compunction  at  enjoying  the  full 
benefits  of  the  plunge.  But  it  is  a  curious  morality  which  insists 
that  another  nation  must  act  to  its  own  advantage  only  after 
going  through  similar  tortures  of  resistance. 

These,  however,  are  not  serious  inconsistencies,  and  American 
criticism  of  England  is  full  of  the  same  sort.  They  belong  to 
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the  fraternal  back-chat  of  all  families  and  closely  related  nations. 
More  important  is  that  much  of  British  criticism  of  America 
has  been  without  any  subjective  awareness  of  what  America 
has  experienced.  To  many  observers,  America  is  seen  as 
floundering  about  under  the  leadership  of  an  avowed  experi¬ 
menter,  ready  to  try  obviously  foolish  expedients,  while  Britain 
has  been  steadily  recovering  in  an  atmosphere  of  sublime 
tranquillity.  The  natural  conclusion  is  that  the  British  are  wisely 
led  and  the  Americans  not.  But  only  a  Britain  with  social 
insurance  and  a  centralized  banking  system  could  have  escaped 
what  America  endured  last  March.  Had  all  British  banks  on 
a  given  day  closed  their  doors,  had  Britain  been  confronted 
by  five  million  unemployed,  dependent  for  the  most  part  on 
private  charity  which  had  collapsed,  it  would  sense  more  vividly 
what  the  Roosevelt  regime  has  achieved.  British  social  insurance 
was  established  nearly  a  generation  ago,  and  the  central  banking 
system  grew  up  naturally  without  ever  being  a  great  political 
issue.  The  Britain  of  today  inherited  these  fundamentals  of 
its  safety.  It  received  neither  from  its  National  Government 
nor  its  present  leaders. 

British  critics,  too,  have  trouble  in  stretching  their  minds 
to  the  continental  aspect  of  America.  They  do  not  distinguish 
sufficiently  between  sectional  interests,  or  allow  for  the  want  of 
the  national  coherence  which  is  the  basis  of  their  own  political 
life.  It  may  be  inconceivable  that  Washington  should  not  be 
a  national  capital  like  London.  It  was  a  national  capital  only 
for  a  year  or  two  under  Wilson  during  the  war,  and  is  just 
becoming  one  again  under  Roosevelt.  There  are  districts  in 
America  which  have  no  interest  whatever  in  what  goes  on  outside 
the  region,  not  even  in  Washington.  To  defend  sectional 
interests  they  are  ready  to  go  on  the  warpath,  as  the  corn-belt 
farmers  twice  threatened  to  do  last  year.  Such  a  country  is 
not  easy  to  reconstruct,  if  first  it  must  be  converted  to  the 
religion  of  balance.  One  might  have  expected  some  attempt 
to  enforce  unity  on  a  national  basis.  It  was  the  disunion  and 
sectionalism  of  both  Germany  and  Italy  which  made  the  creation 
of  Fascism  possible.  America  has  come  through  the  worst 
of  her  crisis  without  paying  this  political  penalty. 
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It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  say  that  Roosevelt’s  experiment 
will  succeed,  if  by  success  is  meant  the  arrival  at  both  objectives, 
recovery  and  reconstruction.  After  eleven  months  a  fair  amount 
of  recovery  and  a  good  start  on  reconstruction  can  be  recorded. 
But  if  it  is  going  to  fail,  there  are  no  signs  forecasting  failure 
in  American  political  life.  There  is  no  militant  left-wing,  ready 
like  the  Bolsheviks  to  take  over  from  a  Washington  Kerensky, 
no  right-wing  listening  with  growing  fury  to  the  rhetoric  of 
an  American  Hitler  or  Mussolini.  Instead,  American  democracy, 
whatever  it  may  be  uncertain  about,  is  sure  of  itself  and  in  no 
mood  for  recantation. 


V 
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By  Thurston  Macauley 

Today,  at  the  end  of  its  third  decade,  aviation  stands  at 
the  threshold  of  a  new  era  of  expansion.  It  is  only  just 
over  thirty  years  since  the  Wright  brothers  made  their 
famous  first  successful  flight  at  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina, 
on  December  17th,  1903  :  what  amazing  strides  in  man’s 
conquest  of  the  air  have  been  witnessed  in  that  time  ! 

The  first  decade  of  flying  was  like  the  first  years  of  a  person’s 
life,  largely  experimental,  learning  first  to  crawl,  then  to  walk 
and  otherwise  express  oneself.  But  the  second,  with  the  World 
War  as  the  crucible  out  of  which  modern  aviation  was  formed 
in  the  white  heat  of  deadly  strife,  saw  tremendous  advances. 
So  did  the  third,  in  spite  of  the  years  of  widespread  economic 
depression.  Unfortunately,  the  product  of  the  seed  planted  by 
the  Wrights  and  nurtured  in  the  womb  of  war  is  again  linked 
with  fears  of  Armageddon  ;  but  this  is  outside  the  scope  of 
the  present  article. 

I  have  two  outstanding  and  imperishable  memories,  both  of 
pioneer  stages  in  aeronautical  development.  As  a  schoolboy 
in  North  Carolina,  I  was  taken  to  see  the  Wrights’  machine  in 
the  air  when  their  venture  was  still  scoffed  at  and  ridiculed 
by  most  sensible  people  of  that  day  as  the  worst  form  of  sheer 
insanity.  The  date  I  have  forgotten,  except  that  it  must  have 
been  some  time  around  1910,  because  the  first  aeroplane  is 
associated  in  my  mind  with  the  sight  of  Halley’s  Comet,  and 
as  I  now  recall  those  two  greatest  events  of  a  small  boy’s  ex¬ 
perience,  they  seem  to  have  taken  place  more  or  less  about  the 
same  time.  I  remember  vividly  the  crowd  at  the  barren,  disused 
field  outside  the  town  ;  how  everybody  unanimously  refused  to 
believe  that  that  curious  and  ungainly  contraption  would  ever 
leave  the  ground,  or  if  it  did,  would  immediately  crash  to  earth 
again  ;  the  frightened  horses,  shying  and  almost  running  away 
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at  the  strange,  fearful  noise  ;  and,  finally,  the  breathless,  awful 
suspense  as  the  machine  passed  triumphantly  over  our  upturned 
heads.  It  made  a  profound  and  lasting  impression  upon  me, 
and  while  I  was  then  naturally  too  young  to  understand  its 
real  significance — ^perhaps,  like  many  others,  I  should  have 
failed  to  grasp  it  even  had  I  been  older — I  was  an  avid  reader 
of  Jules  Verne,  and  what  I  had  had  the  luck  to  see  seemed  to 
me  just  like  an  episode  from  one  of  his  most  fantastic  and  gripping 
tales. 

The  very  machine  I  saw  in  flight,  the  world’s  first  flying 
machine  successfully  flown  by  man,  now  in  the  Science  Museum 
at  South  Kensington,  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  how  far 
we  have  progressed  in  the  short  space  of  three  decades.  As 
these  lines  are  written,  it  now  appears  likely  that  the  old  feud 
between  Orville  Wright  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  may 
at  last  be  brought  to  an  end  and  the  Wright  biplane  taken  back 
to  America  for  its  long-delayed  national  recognition,  if  the  present 
negotiations,  in  which  Colonel  Lindbergh  has  been  proposed 
as  mediator,  are  concluded  satisfactorily.  The  reason  for  its 
five  years’  expatriation  is  that  the  Smithsonian,  of  which  the 
late  Samuel  Pierpont  Langley  was  secretary,  exhibited  Langley’s 
four- winged  flying  machine.  Dragon  Fly^  as  “  The  First  Machine 
Capable  of  Flight  Carrying  a  Man  ”,  and  Orville  Wright  there¬ 
upon  indignantly  sent  his  own  machine  to  London.  It  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  repatriated  and  given  a  place  of  honour  in  the 
aeronautical  museum  in  Washington,  in  front  of  the  Spirit  of 
St.  Louis y  in  which  Lindbergh  made  his  lone  flight  to  Paris. 

Nor  will  I  ever  forget  that  May  night  in  1927  when  Lindbergh 
landed  at  Le  Bourget.  With  other  newspapermen,  I  had  waited 
hours  at  the  French  airport :  he  was  expected  about  seven- 
thirty,  and  when  after  several  hours  he  failed  to  arrive,  the 
spirits  of  the  people  sank  to  a  low  ebb.  Only  a  short  time  before, 
two  of  France’s  most  popular  airmen,  Nungesser  and  Coli, 
had  been  lost  in  an  attempt  to  fly  to  America,  and  it  was  feared 
that  the  young  American — then  called  the  ”  Flying  Fool  ”  by 
many — might  have  shared  their  tragic  destiny.  Ten  o’clock 
passed,  and  he  was  almost  generally  despaired  of.  Then,  a 
few  minutes  later,  some  of  us  heard  the  drone  of  a  motor  over¬ 
head  :  “  It’s  Lindbergh  !  ”  we  shouted.  The  sound  faded  ; 
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we  were  “  hearing  things  ”,  the  more  sceptical  declared.  We 
were  right  after  all,  however,  for  Lindbergh  had  flown  over  Le 
Bourget  without  at  first  recognizing  it,  and  circled  back  over 
Paris  to  pick  up  his  bearings.  How  Lindbergh’s  silvery  mono¬ 
plane  swooped  down  from  the  sky  to  receive  one  of  the  greatest 
welcomes  in  history  is  familiar  to  all ;  but  it  will  remain 
always  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  there. 

“  Well,  I  made  it.” 

Those  first  words  of  a  tired  but  happy  airman  that  night  are 
characteristic  of  the  modest  simplicity  Lindbergh  has  shown 
in  everything  he  has  done.  So  were  his  remarks,  which  by  now 
are  doubtless  forgotten,  before  he  left  Roosevelt  Field,  New 
York  : 

”  Are  you  taking  only  five  sandwiches  ?  ”  someone  had  asked 
him. 

“  Yes,  that’s  enough.  If  I  get  to  Paris  I  won’t  need  any 
more;  and  if  I  don’t  get  to  Paris  I  won’t  need  any  more,  either. 
How  is  it  ?  ”  He  turned  to  the  mechanic  who  was  making  a 
final  inspection. 

‘‘  She  sounds  good  to  me.” 

“  Well,  then,  I  might  as  well  go.  So  long  1  ” 

And  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  he  was  off  on  his  great  adventure. 
Though  then  only  twenty-five,  he  was  by  no  means  a  raw 
and  inexperienced  youth  recklessly  undertaking  a  foolhardy 
stunt.  Behind  him  lay  years  of  the  most  gruelling  training  an 
airman  can  have,  as  night  airmail  pilot,  dubbed  “  Lucky  ” 
Lindbergh  by  his  fellows  because  of  his  four  parachute  escapes. 
He  had  worked  out  himself,  carefully  and  painstakingly,  every 
detail  of  his  transatlantic  flight. 

Bruce  Gould,  one  of  the  few  airmen  who  have  contributed 
to  a  small  but  genuine  literature  of  the  air,  in  his  book  Sky 
Larking  made  the  following  observation  about  Lindbergh  and 
his  relations  with  the  press,  which  may  possibly  be  illuminating 
to  the  world  at  large  : 

From  the  first  moment  I  saw  him  I  liked  him.  Unlike  a  number  of 
newspapermen,  I  still  do.  Lindbergh  has  quite  naturally  resented  the  grosser 
importunities  of  the  press,  and  with  g<^  reason  has  shown  his  dislike 
of  various  unwarranted  invasions  into  his  privacy.  That  has  made  him 
unpopular  among  a  certain  group  of  newspapermen.  An  almost  equally 
large  number  are  frankly  bored  by  him.  The  journalistic  mind  is  attuned 
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to  change,  and  Lindbergh,  by  remaining  unspoiled  through  all  the  world’s 
adulation,  gives  this  group  no  opportunity  to  indulge  in  its  customary 
practice  of  tearing  down  the  idol  it  helped  to  erect.  Few  front-page  heroes 
last  as  long  as  a  month.  Run  the  ordinary  man  through  a  Hoe  press  day 
after  day  and  he  thins  noticeably.  Lindbergh  gives  evidence  of  lasting 
for  years.  And  it  seems  to  me  Lindbergh  should  not  be  blamed  because 
he  cares  nothing  for  publicity  and  refuses  to  stub  his  toe  to  provide  a 
newspaper  sensation.  Like  Colonel  T.  E.  Lawrence,  as  sophisticated  and 
erudite  as  Colonel  Lindbergh  is  naive  and  practical,  Lindbergh  is  not  unduly 
impressed  by  the  current  huzzah.  He  is,  in  short,  a  man  sufficient  unto 
himself. 

“  It  surprised  me  how  short  a  distance  it  is  to  Europe  ”, 
Lindbergh  remarked  in  Paris,  predicting  the  beginning  of  ocean 
airways  between  America  and  Europe  in  from  five  to  ten  years’ 
time.  That  was  nearly  seven  years  ago,  and  it  now  seems  that 
his  prophecy  may  be  borne  out.  He  was  referring,  of  course, 
to  a  service  of  heavier-than-air  machines,  so  the  German  Graf 
Zeppelin^  which,  with  the  regularity  of  an  express  liner,  has 
already  completed  its  fiftieth  Atlantic  crossing,  does  not,  strictly 
speaking,  enter  into  the  present  discussion.  Without  in  the 
least  wishing  to  minimize  the  impressive  record  of  Dr.  Eckener’s 
dirigible,  Lindbergh — and  many  other  air  experts  are  of  the 
same  opinion — is  firmly  convinced  that  the  future  seaways  will 
be  flown  by  powerful  seaplanes,  new  types  of  which  are  now 
being  developed  in  many  countries.  Airship  development  has 
been  at  a  standstill  in  Britain  since  the  loss  of  the  R.ioij  and 
in  America  it  received  a  serious  setback  after  the  Akron  disaster 
last  year,  although  the  United  States  has  commissioned  her 
sister  ship,  Macon ^  now  the  largest  dirigible  in  the  world. 
Germany,  meanwhile,  is  building  a  new  and  even  bigger  airship, 
the  LZ-129,  with  a  length  of  812  feet,  which  is  expected  to 
have  her  trials  and  perhaps  be  put  into  regular  use  during  the 
year,  to  supplement  the  Graf  Zeppelin.  At  least  passing  reference 
might  also  be  made  to  a  combined  airship  and  aeroplane  route 
around  the  world,  which  is  being  studied  by  American,  German, 
and  Dutch  interests.  And  even  now  you  can  walk  into  a  Cook’s 
office  and  come  out  booked  with  a  complete  world  air  tour  in 
fifty- seven  days — the  Pacific  crossing  is  the  only  part  of  the  tour 
not  covered  by  air,  the  South  Atlantic  being  spanned  in  the 
Graf  Zeppelin. 
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Hard  times  notwithstanding,  1933  has  been  notable  for  many 
conspicuous  achievements  and  forward  steps  in  aeronautics. 
The  British  speed  record  of  406  miles  an  hour  was  raised  by 
Italy  to  423.  A  French  aeroplane  attained  an  altitude  of  over 
eight  and  a  half  miles,  and  a  Russian  balloon  ascended  nearly 
twelve  miles.  The  British  non-stop  distance  record  of  5,341 
miles  made  during  the  year  by  a  flight  from  England  to  South 
Africa  was  later  broken  by  Frenchmen,  Rossi  and  Codos,  flying 
5,657  miles  from  New  York  to  Syria.  Kingsford  Smith  flew 
from  England  to  Australia  in  record  time,  which  Ulm  lowered 
to  less  than  seven  days.  One-eyed  Wiley  Post  flew  alone  around 
the  world  on  a  northerly  latitude  in  7  days  18  hours  49  minutes. 
Two  British  aeroplanes  flew  over  Mount  Everest,  the  roof  of 
the  world,  for  the  first  time.  Balbo  led  an  Italian  air  armada 
of  twenty-four  flying  boats  to  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  and  back. 

Less  spectacular,  perhaps,  than  some  of  these,  but  of  no  less 
importance  to  the  future  of  aviation,  was  the  30,000-mile  survey 
of  all  possible  air  routes  between  the  New  World  and  the  Old, 
undertaken  by  the  Lindberghs  for  Pan-American  Airways. 
Look  on  your  map  of  the  world  at  the  zigzag  course  flown  by 
this  Columbus  of  the  air  and  his  wife,  an  aerial  Odyssey  over 
four  continents  and  twenty-two  countries,  lasting  five  months 
and  ten  days.  Leaving  New  York  on  July  9th,  they  followed 
the  North  American  coast  to  Labrador,  made  a  4,000-mile  tour 
of  Greenland’s  coastline,  twice  crossing  the  ice  cap,  then  by 
way  of  Iceland,  the  Faroe  and  Shetland  Islands  to  Scandinavia 
and  Russia  ;  then  after  stopping  in  most  of  the  capitals  of 
Europe,  on  down  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  their  jumping-off 
point  for  an  equally  meandering  flight  homeward  ;  from  the 
Azores,  Madeira,  Canaries,  and  Cape  Verde  Islands  to  West 
Africa,  1,875  r^^il^s  out  across  the  South  Atlantic  to  Natal, 
Brazil,  and,  finally,  north  through  the  heart  of  South  America. 

Mrs.  Lindbergh,  who  shares  with  Amelia  Earhart  and  Mrs. 
Amy  Johnson  Mollinson  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
three  women  who  have  flown  the  Atlantic  by  aeroplane,  was 
no  mere  passenger,  just  so  much  excess  baggage,  in  her  husband’s 
seaplane,  but  as  navigator  and  radio  operator  an  equally  active, 
important  member  of  the  crew.  Lindbergh  has  proudly  declared 
that  he  considers  her  a  better  navigator  than  himself,  and  radio 
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experts  have  commended  her  skill  in  sending  out  messages  to 
the  world  during  their  flight. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Lindbergh  occupies  an  unrivalled 
position  as  far  as  ocean  airways  are  concerned.  Certainly  he 
knows  more  than  any  other  airman  today  about  the  projected 
transatlantic  routes  ;  if  he  has  not  actually  flown  over  each 
mile  of  them  all,  at  least  he  has  personally  inspected  every 
feasible  starting  and  landing  place,  weighing  over  in  his 
mind  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  one  route  against 
another.  The  results  of  this  exhaustive  survey  are,  as  yet,  con¬ 
fidential,  known  only  to  himself  and  officials  of  Pan-American 
Airways.  Since  his  return  he  has  not  discussed  his  trip  publicly, 
nor  given  any  inkling  of  whatever  route  or  routes  he  favours, 
assuming  he  has  reached  a  decision  in  this  matter  himself. 

Lindbergh  has  already  flown  over  two  of  the  three  proposed 
North  Atlantic  airways.  His  Paris  flight  covered  roughly  the 
shortest,  but  what  is  generally  considered  the  most  hazardous, 
direct  route  between  Canada  or  Newfoundland  and  the  British 
Isles.  The  second,  by  way  of  Labrador,  Greenland,  and  Iceland, 
he  plotted  out  on  his  survey  flight :  here  the  longest  stretch 
over  open  sea  is  the  700  miles  between  Greenland  and  Iceland. 
On  the  third,  via  Bermuda  and  the  Azores,  he  has  flown  to  the 
latter  islands  ;  this  route,  however,  requires  a  middle  open-sea 
jump  of  2,000  miles,  which  is  just  slightly  more  than  the  non¬ 
stop  crossing  of  the  first. 

Sir  Eric  Geddes,  Chairman  of  Imperial  Airways,  announced 
at  the  last  annual  general  meeting  that  his  company  hoped  to 
establish  this  year,  in  conjunction  with  Pan-American  Airways, 
an  air  service  between  the  British  island,  Bermuda,  and  the 
United  States.  This  statement  has  been  taken  as  an  indication 
of  the  starting  of  the  first  leg  of  the  Bermuda-Azores  ocean 
airways.  The  next  step  will  probably  be  a  service  from  Europe 
to  the  Azores,  followed  by  the  spanning  of  the  long  hop  between 
the  two  islands. 

Here  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  two  companies  most 
concerned  in  the  immediate  possibilities  of  ocean  flying,  Pan- 
American  and  Imperial,  are  working  hand  in  hand  towards 
the  early  realization  of  a  service  which  will  be  mutually  satis¬ 
factory  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  two  countries,  Britain 
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and  the  United  States.  While  he  was  in  England  recently, 
Lindbergh  is  known  to  have  spent  some  time  discussing  plans 
with  officials  of  Imperial  Airways,  discussions  which  were 
continued  in  Lisbon,  with  the  simultaneous  arrival  there  of 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Burchall,  the  Imperial  assistant  general 
manager. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Lindbergh  will  recommend  to  Pan- 
American  the  use  of  a  northern  ocean  air  route  via  Greenland 
when  weather  permits,  with  an  alternative  Azores  route  when  it 
is  inclement  on  the  shorter,  but  less  pleasant,  northern  one. 
This,  incidentally,  seems  to  bear  out  Sir  Eric’s  remark  in  his 
1932  report,  concerning  the  prospects  of  ocean  flying  :  “It  may 
well  be  that  the  routes  will  change  according  to  the  season,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  steamship  routes  do.”  Likewise,  a  working 
arrangement  is  said  to  have  been  discussed  whereby  Pan-American 
and  Imperial  may  divide  up  a  circular  transatlantic  system,  one 
taking  the  northern  eastbound  service,  and  the  other  taking  the 
southern  westbound.  The  Arctic  course  is  not  only  500  miles 
shorter,  but  has  the  further  advantage  of  continuous  summer 
daylight,  against  which  must  be  placed  the  uncertain  weather 
factor. 

New  Sikorsky  flying  boats  are  being  built  for  Pan-American ’s 
Caribbean  airways,  believed  to  be  capable  of  carrying  thirty- 
two  passengers,  plus  a  i,ooo-lb.  mail  and  express  load,  a  distance 
of  1,200  miles  non-stop,  or  fifty  passengers  and  a  corresponding 
mail  load  600  miles.  For  transatlantic  flying  it  is  claimed  that 
they  will  be  able  to  carry  500  lb.  or  more  of  mail  2,500  miles 
non-stop  against  a  30-m.p.h.  headwind.  These  machines  are 
expected  to  have  a  cruising  speed  of  150  m.p.h.  It  will  probably 
be  this  same  type,  or  some  development  of  it,  which  will  be 
used  to  open  the  Bermuda  service,  and  later  eventually  to  in¬ 
augurate  the  North  Atlantic  airways  with  the  first  regular  air¬ 
borne  ocean  mails.  An  experimental  airmail  service  is  certain 
to  be  tested  sufficiently  thoroughly  to  demonstrate  the  safety 
and  utility  of  the  passenger  travel  which  is  to  come. 

While  American  and  British  interests  are  together  amicably 
considering  the  North  Atlantic  crossing  by  air,  it  is  a  different 
story  down  around  the  Equator.  Just  now  the  South  Atlantic 
is  the  scene  of  intense  rivalry  between  Germany  and  France 
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to  establish  the  first  transatlantic  airmail  linking  Europe  and 
South  America  by  way  of  Africa.  Both  countries  have  already 
made  successful  experimental  flights  with  their  newest  type 
flying  boats,  and  both  are  expecting  to  launch  regular  services 
in  the  near  future  :  it  is  a  race  to  see  which  will  be  the  first 
to  do  so. 

The  German  Lufthansa  has  planned  a  route  from  Berlin 
to  Rio,  via  Seville,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  British  West  Africa, 
with  the  freighter  Westfalen  as  a  mid-Atlantic  base  between 
Bathurst  and  Natal  (Brazil),  reached  by  a  radio  beacon  system. 
This  ship  has  been  fitted  with  a  drag  sail,  used  to  “  smooth  ” 
the  surface  of  the  sea  for  safe  landings,  cranes  to  hoist  the 
machines  aboard,  and  a  catapult  for  launching  the  flying  boats 
on  the  second  and  final  hop  to  South  America.  On  a  recent 
flight  the  Dornier-Wal  seaplane  reached  the  Westfalen  six  hours 
after  taking  off  from  Bathurst,  and  landed  at  Natal  some  eight 
hours  after  being  catapulted  from  the  deck  of  the  ship  in  mid-ocean. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  intend  to  fly  the  2,000  miles 
from  Senegal  to  Natal  non-stop  ;  their  experimental  seaplane 
Croix  du  Sud  recently  accomplished  it  in  about  eighteen  hours, 
although  another  French  machine.  Arc  en  Ciel  flew  from  Dakar 
to  Brazil  last  year  in  fourteen  hours.  (Lindbergh’s  time  for  his 
South  Atlantic  crossing  was  sixteen  hours.)  After  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  the  French  concession  in  Portugal  and  the  Azores, 
France  is  now  all  the  more  anxious  to  retain  expiring  airmail 
contracts  from  Brazil,  and  hence  will  fight  to  the  finish  in  her 
present  air  race  with  Germany. 

Italy,  meanwhile,  has  been  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  South 
Atlantic  herself,  evidently  not  intending  to  be  caught  napping 
by  France  and  Germany.  Announcement  has  just  been  made 
of  an  airmail  service  to  be  started  between  Rome  and  Buenos 
Aires,  via  Casablanca,  Dakar,  Natal,  and  Rio. 

Already,  an  abbreviated  form  of  transatlantic  flying  has  quietly 
been  carried  on  for  some  time  past,  although  it  is  not  generally 
so  well  known  as  it  should  be,  in  the  ship-to-shore  service  of 
seaplanes  catapulted  from  the  express  liners,  Bremen  and  Europa, 
This  has  been  in  regular  operation  now  for  four  years,  with  a 
total  of  seventy-nine  flights  to  date,  and  only  one  serious 
casualty — the  loss  of  a  machine  last  season  with  its  crew  of 
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two.  The  seaplanes  have  beaten  the  steamships  to  their  destina¬ 
tions  by  an  average  of  nearly  a  day,  and  in  one  instance  by 
seventy-two  hours.  By  means  of  this  service  and  the  American 
transcontinental  airways  system,  letters  have  been  received  in 
San  Francisco  in  only  five  days,  or  less^  after  being  posted  in 
London  !  The  success  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  and  Lufthansa 
in  tliis  direction  has  not  failed  to  impress  other  steamship  com¬ 
panies  ;  now  the  Cunard  Company  is  reported  to  be  negotiating 
with  Imperial  Airways  to  get  the  scheme  tried  out  on  its  own 
fast  liners.  Because  of  unfavourable  weather  over  the  North 
Atlantic  at  other  times,  the  season  is  generally  restricted  to 
less  than  half  the  year,  from  May  to  September.  The  longest 
westbound  flight  last  year  was  735  miles.  Such  flights  are  made 
on  the  day  before  the  arrival  of  the  steamship,  or  early  in  the 
morning  on  the  day  of  arrival.  In  the  eastbound  service,  the 
’plane  is  catapulted  one  day  before  the  liner  calls  at  Cherbourg. 
If,  for  weather  reasons,  the  flight  is  impossible  on  that  day, 
it  will  be  made  to  Amsterdam  the  following  day.  The  mail  is 
then  carried  by  ’plane  from  London  or  Amsterdam  to  all  parts 
of  Europe,  delivery  being  speeded  up  by  one  to  two  days. 
During  the  ship-to-shore  flights,  the  seaplanes  keep  in  constant 
radio  communication  with  the  mother  ship  by  a  code  two-way 
radio.  Each  machine  carries  about  450  lb.  of  mail,  has  a  cruising 
radius  under  ordinary  weather  conditions  of  800  miles,  and  a 
speed  of  125  m.p.h. 

A  short  while  ago  world-wide  interest  was  aroused  by  the 
announcement  that  the  United  States  Government  intended 
building,  at  the  cost  of  $1,500,000,  an  experimental  Atlantic 
“  seadrome  ”  to  test  Edward  R.  Armstrong’s  plan  for  a  chain 
of  anchored  landing  places  at  intervals  of  400  or  500  miles 
between  America  and  Europe — ^the  entire  project  to  cost  some 
$30,000,000  !  For  the  past  twenty  years  Mr.  Armstrong  has 
worked  steadily  on  his  scheme,  the  idea  of  which,  it  may  be 
recalled,  appealed  to  Lindbergh  in  1927  after  his  Paris  flight. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  first  announcement  was  some¬ 
what  premature,  the  money  grant  not  having  been  voted 
for  the  purpose  ;  consequently,  after  the  first  great  burst  of 
publicity,  followed  by  considerable  controversy,  the  plan  seems 
once  again  to  have  been  quietly  shelved.  If  a  transatlantic  air 
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route  were  to  cost  $30,000,000,  it  could  await  more  prosperous 
days.  Clarence  Chamberlain,  veteran  of  one  transatlantic  flight, 
who  made  in  1928  the  first  mail  flight  from  a  liner’s  deck  100 
miles  out  from  New  York,  summed  up  critical  aviation  opinion 
by  stating  that  the  advance  in  ’plane  and  motor  design  in  the 
last  ten  years  had  made  the  seadrome  “  aeronautically  obsolete 
The  main  objection  to  the  seadrome  idea  is  that  it  provides  a 
landing  place  for  land  planes,  while  it  is  the  seaplane  to  which 
the  world  is  looking  as  obviously  the  carrier  of  future  airborne 
ocean  traffic.  But,  however  fantastic  it  is  in  its  conception,  the 
interest  aroused  by  the  seadrome  points  plainly  to  the  fact  that 
the  world  today  is  rapidly  nearing  the  time  when  ocean  airways 
will  be  an  actuality  instead  of  merely  something  for  future 
speculation.  Whether  it  will  come  this  year,  or  the  next,  or 
the  one  after  that,  no  one  can  predict  with  any  degree  of  assurance  ; 
but,  those  who  should  be  expected  to  know  are  agreed  that  it 
is,  indeed,  coming  soon. 

Will  the  people  take  to  transatlantic  flying  when  it  comes  ? 
Not  so  long  ago  the  English  Channel  held  terrors  for  the  air¬ 
man  ;  today  the  number  of  passengers  using  the  airways  between 
London  and  the  Continent  increases  steadily  year  by  year. 
The  important  thing  is  that  the  stunt  flying  era  has  definitely 
ended,  replaced  by  a  new  air  age  ;  Lindbergh  in  America  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Britain  have  probably  done  more  than 
any  other  individuals  to  make  the  world  air-minded.  The  problem 
of  safety  is  still  an  important  matter  for  consideration,  although 
the  percentage  of  accidents  is  remarkably  low.  The  cost  of 
an  aerial  Atlantic  crossing  will  be  determined  by  the  pay-load 
that  can  be  carried  ;  that  cost  may  be  considerable  at  the  outset, 
but  eventually  it  is  hoped  there  will  not  be  too  great  disparity 
between  the  fares  on  the  ocean  airways  and  first-class  steamship 
charges.  In  any  case,  as  the  Graf  Zeppelin  has  shown,  there  will 
always  be  a  number  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  time  saved 
in  getting  where  they  want  to  go.  The  first  passengers  will 
probably  include  many  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  a  new 
experience  and  whatever  notoriety  they  might  achieve  thereby, 
but  in  the  end  a  regular  and  reliable  means  of  transportation 
will  be  accepted,  as  the  world  always  comes  to  accept  its  wonders, 
as  a  matter  of  course. 
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By  William  Teeling 

The  Unemployment  Bill,  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  on  November  8th  last  and  certain  to  become 
an  Act  of  Parliament  within  the  next  few  months,  is  the 
only  measure  undertaken  this  winter  by  the  Government  to 
deal  with  unemployment  directly.  We  have  many  measures 
that  will  presumably  affect  unemployment  indirectly,  but  probably 
only  temporarily,  in  this  country  :  such  as  tariff  measures  and 
air  and  naval  increases.  But  only  this  Bill  deals  directly  with 
the  problem. 

Much  can  be  said  for  it  as  a  Bill  destined  to  clear  up  the 
many  anomalies  that  have  arisen  recently  through  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  almost  yearly  measures  dealing  with  unemployment 
insurance.  Very  little,  however,  can  be  said  for  it  as  a  con¬ 
structive  effort  to  give  our  unemployed  occupation,  however 
temporary,  or  to  do  away  with  the  gradual  pauperization  of 
probably  the  proudest  and  most  independent  working-class  in 
the  world. 

Whatever  indirect  measures  are  undertaken  the  increasing 
use  of  efficient  machinery  will  always  come  before  men,  and  it 
would  seem  that  we  are  to  be  left  in  the  coming  years  with  over 
one  and  a  half  million  people,  as  well  as  their  dependants,  leading 
an  idle  and  aimless  existence  at  the  expense  of  the  nation. 

Almost  every  other  country  of  importance  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  the  United  States,  is  making  supreme  efforts  this  winter 
to  deal  with  a  similar  problem — in  addition  to  giving  either  a 
dole,  supporting  an  insurance  scheme,  or  assisting  through 
municipalities  or  large  voluntary  organizations  to  keep  the 
people  from  starvation.  Our  own  Government  is  giving  no 
noticeable  lead  in  any  direction  with  regard  to  this  problem 
of  the  new  uneducated,  leisured  classes — leisured  through  no 
desire  of  their  own.  Nor  can  one  truthfully  say  that  the  nation, 
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as  a  whole,  and  the  middle  classes  in  particular,  are  anything 
like  as  interested  or  as  active  in  assisting  the  unemployed  as  they 
are  in  other  countries. 

There  would  seem  to  be  two  reasons  for  this. 

First,  we  are  so  burdened  with  taxes,  much  of  which  go  to 
social  services,  that  we  feel  we  have  done  enough.  Yet  we  forget 
that  the  payment  of  cheques  and  the  loss  of  the  personal  touch 
not  only  make  us  individually  more  self-centred,  but  they  deny 
to  those  we  want  to  help  the  invaluable  advantage  of  personal 
sympathy  and  friendship  which  they  badly  need  ;  also,  through 
the  interposition  of  politicians  as  middlemen,  distributing  our 
cheques  and  taking  the  credit  to  themselves,  much  unnecessary 
bad  feeling  is  brought  about,  to  say  nothing  of  serious  class 
hatred. 

The  second  reason  would  seem  to  be  that,  as  we  are  all  so 
busy  and  so  uninterested  in  depressing  subjects,  we  are  apt 
to  think  that  the  much  vaunted  Unemployment  Bill  is  another 
step  forward  on  the  wonderful  march  towards  the  solution  of 
the  unemployment  problem.  In  actual  fact,  though  it  is  an 
excellent  Bill  for  clearing  up  past  mistakes,  it  will  make  practically 
no  difference  whatever  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  unemployed, 
who  will  not  notice  any  change  in  their  position  for  better  or 
worse.  It  merely  means  a  reshuffling  within  rigidly  circumscribed 
limits.  To  those  who  travel  abroad  and  see  the  fresh  vigour  and 
enthusiasm  of  other  nations  in  the  effort  to  stamp  out  this  new 
cancerous  growth,  it  is  extremely  disheartening  to  come  home 
and  see  what  looks  suspiciously  like  window  dressing  so  that 
certain  interests  shall  not  be  disturbed.  One  is  forced  to  ask 
oneself  whether  it  is  really  true  that  all  the  schemes  of  other 
nations  would  be  impracticable  here  and  financially  unsound  ; 
and  whether,  if  the  nation  were  once  awakened  to  the  real  facts, 
the  Cabinet  would  not  perhaps  take  a  more  serious  interest  in  this 
question,  and  give  more  time  to  thinking  out  solutions.  They 
might  then  evolve  some  courageous  scheme  that  would  do  away 
with  much  of  the  dole  and  prepare  us  for  a  future  of  machinery, 
shorter  hours  and  an  increased  internal  market,  together  with 
healthier  citizens  and  young  men  more  like  their  steadier  parents 
than  unfortunately  they  are  becoming  in  many  parts  of  England 
today. 
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What,  then,  are  foreign  countries  doing,  especially  with  regard 
to  financial  assistance  ? 

Let  us  take  France  first. 

This  is  a  country  where  it  is  safe  to  say  nearly  80  per  cent, 
of  the  workers  are  their  own  employers.  These  people  do  not 
usually  come  on  relief,  but  submit  to  privations,  such  as  the 
cutting  down  of  meals  and  luxuries.  There  remain,  however, 
those  who  are  definitely  unemployed.  And  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  Seine  Department, 
surrounding  and  including  Paris,  where  the  French  official 
figures  show  that  over  half  the  unemployed  of  France  are  living. 
Here  the  single  man  is  allowed  from  ten  to  twelve  francs  a  day, 
making  a  total  of  about  70  to  84  francs  a  week — about  17s.  6d.  to 
21S.  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange.  In  addition,  if  the  man  is 
living  in  lodgings,  his  landlord  is  allowed  an  additional  sum  for 
his  room  of  four  francs  a  day  or  about  7s.  a  week.  The 
total  sum  may  therefore  amount  to  about  28s.  a  week  and  is 
not  less  than  17s.  6d.  a  week  ;  whereas  our  unemployed  single 
man  gets  only  15s.  3d.  a  week.  Furthermore,  this  sum  is  found 
as  to  one-third  by  the  State,  one-third  by  the  municipality,  and 
one-third  by  the  Department. 

I  know  it  will  be  argued  that  far  more  people  are  entitled  to 
relief  under  the  English  system,  and  that  the  Seine  is  only  one 
Department — each  department  and  municipality  differing  in  the 
amount  of  relief.  But  the  chief  things  to  remember  are  that 
the  man,  unlike  our  working  man,  has  at  no  time  to  contribute 
anything  towards  this  sum,  and  also  that  the  Seine  Department 
holds  over  half  the  French  unemployed. 

If  we  take  another  area  where  there  is  considerable  un¬ 
employment,  namely  the  city  of  Marseilles,  we  find,  on  the 
same  system  of  payment,  that  a  married  man  with  three  children 
can  get  a  maximum  dole  of  24  francs  a  day  or  168  francs  a  week 
— equivalent  to  £2  2s.  a  week  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange — 
and  considerably  more  than  we  can  give  our  married  families. 

Again,  it  will  be  argued  that  the  cost  of  living  is  much  higher 
in  France  :  but  the  answer  must  be  that  parts  of  the  year  are  so 
warm  in  Marseilles  that  the  need  for  food  is  considerably  less, 
and,  moreover,  the  slum  rents  do  not  compare  with  Newcastle 
or  London.  So  much  for  France. 
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Italy,  with  over  one  million  unemployed,  and  new  medical 
and  other  social  services  that  compare  very  favourably  with 
our  own,  gives  to  her  unemployed  who  are  insured  an  allowance 
of  3f  lira  a  day  for  every  insured  member  of  the  family.  This 
makes  for  a  single  man  a  total  of  26J  lira  a  week,  or  8s.  Qd.  a 
week  (taking  the  lira  at  60  to  the  pound),  compared  with  our 
15s.  3d.  However,  we  must  add  to  this,  weekly  books  of  tickets 
for  bread,  rice,  milk  and  meat,  distributed  by  the  Fascist  Party 
Clubs,  and  I  maintain  that  that  more  than  balances  our  15s.  3d. 
as  a  total  sum.  It  is  true  this  money  is  only  paid  for  four  months, 
but  the  manner  in  which  the  exchanges  are  run  by  the  syndicates 
makes  it  unlikely  that  any  man  is  out  of  work  for  very 
much  more  than  four  months.  No  employer  is  allowed  to 
take  on  a  new  man  except  through  the  exchanges  and  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  them,  so  that  the  length  of  unemployment  is  more 
evenly  divided  by  the  exchange  controlling  the  distribution  of 
jobs.  Furthermore,  no  employer  is  allowed  to  lay  a  man  off 
without  paying  him  one  month’s  salary  for  every  year  of  his 
employment.  Lastly,  in  Italy,  far  more  than  in  Marseilles, 
we  find  the  warmth  of  the  climate  a  great  help  to  economic 
living,  as  the  cheerfulness  of  the  peasants,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
poorer  classes,  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  occupy  themselves 
when  unemployed  far  more  easily  than  our  own  depressed 
workers  herded  together  in  the  industrial  areas  of  the  North. 

The  figures  for  poverty-stricken  Austria  show  about  is.  to 
3s.  less  than  ourselves  in  insurance  benefit,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that,  owing  to  Roman  Catholic  clerics  being  so  frequently 
members  of  the  Government,  the  recent  cuts  in  benefit  have  not 
applied  to  families  of  three  children  and  over.  Here  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  whereas  housing  rent  swallowed  up  about 
25  per  cent,  of  the  working  man’s  income  before  the  war,  that 
figure  has  now  been  reduced  to  about  5  per  cent. ;  and  with  us 
the  largest  expense  in  the  unemployed  man’s  budget  in  an 
industrial  city  is  usually  the  rent. 

We  know  that  a  dole  is  paid  in  Germany  and  that  in  the 
United  States  each  State  acts  independently,  indeed  often  each 
city.  But  from  what  I  saw  there  I  can  safely  say  that  when 
a  State  or  a  city  did  not  pay  a  direct  dole  it  was  paid  in  some 
form  by  the  citizens — ^usually  through  the  Community  Chest 
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— and  all  this  over  and  above  what  went  to  the  ordinary  social  ■ 

services  and  what  was  done  in  conjunction  with  City  or  State 
or  Federal  Government  to  find  active  work  for  the  unemployed. 

This  is  not  written  to  belittle  our  own  efforts,  efforts  that 
are  magnificent  considering  our  position,  and  efforts  that  every  i 

nation  admits  are  more  regularly  and  more  widely  organized 
than  their  own.  But  it  is  written  to  point  out  that  it  is  inaccurate 
to  believe,  as  so  many  do,  that  our  insurance  schemes  are  so 
much  better  than  anything  done  for  the  unemployed  in  other 
countries — so  much  better  that  there  is  no  need  for  us  to  do 
anything  else.  I  have  shown  how  near  to  our  efforts  are  those 
of  other  nations  on  the  financial  side,  and  I  want  now  to  show 
that,  over  and  above  this,  these  nations  are  working  both  publicly 
and  privately  on  schemes  to  alleviate  distress  with  which,  alas, 
we  cannot  compare  at  all. 

Let  us  take  Austria.  In  the  last  eighteen  months  she  has  put 
about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  of  her  unemployed  to  work  in 
quite  voluntary  labour  camps.  They  are  not  just  existing 
there.  They  are  doing  active  and  useful  work.  A  typical 
example  is  the  following  :  a  group  of  poor  civil  servants  in 
Vienna  decided  they  would  form  a  small  colony  because  of  the 
housing  shortage,  buy  a  piece  of  land  outside  the  city  and  build 
some  cottages  for  themselves.  They  were  all  Postal  Service 
workers.  They  have  built  their  own  houses  themselves  with 
the  aid  of  instructors  ;  had  they  not  done  so  they  would  have 
been  condemned  to  city  overcrowding,  having  nothing  like 
enough  money  to  get  experienced  builders  to  put  up  their 
houses.  Next  came  the  problem  of  the  amenities,  such  as  a 
drainage  system,  one  or  two  roads  and  some  paving.  Obviously 
they  would  not  have  time  to  do  that  themselves,  nor  could  they 
ask  their  wives,  least  of  all  pay  professional  labour,  and  so  they 
approached  the  Labour  Exchanges,  and  the  latter  agreed  to 
allow  a  labour  camp  to  be  started  in  their  colony.  The  un¬ 
employed  volunteered,  two  temporary  huts  were  built,  some 
thirty  men  went  to  work  ;  the  colony  was  paid  the  dole  money 
by  the  State  and  in  return  provided  tools,  blankets,  work,  clothes 
and  food,  and  gave  the  men  about  5d.  a  day  pocket  money  in 
addition. 

Such  are  Austrian  labour  camps.  In  the  same  way  private 
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organizations  and  municipalities  and  other  bodies  apply  to  the 
State,  which  then  satisfies  itself  that  the  work  is  such  as  could 
not  be  undertaken  at  ordinary  rates,  and  a  labour  camp  is 
started.  The  camp  does  not  usually  last  in  one  place  more 
than  a  few  months,  at  any  rate  only  until  the  local  work  has 
been  accomplished.  The  numbers  in  the  camp  are  seldom  over 
thirty-five  or  forty  men  ;  and  they  do  not  get  homesick,  for 
they  usually  come  from  near-by  districts — unlike  our  South 
Wales  and  Northumberland  miners,  who  often  feel  quite  lost 
when  sent  away  for  the  first  time  from  home,  sometimes  to 
agricultural  camps  as  far  afield  as  Brandon  in  Suffolk. 

Yet  another  constructive  effort  has  been  started  outside 
Vienna.  Here  an  agency  working  with  private  funds  has  bought 
a  piece  of  land  and  chosen  350  families  of  totally  unemployed 
men,  with  a  preference  for  those  who  are  stonemasons  or 
carpenters  or  men  otherwise  useful  for  building  and  laying  out 
a  small  village.  These  people  have  been  building  two-room 
houses,  and  when  they  were  finished  in  December  everyone 
drew  lots  as  to  which  they  should  possess,  so  that  nobody  should 
know  whether  he  was  building  his  own  house  or  someone  else’s. 
Each  family  receives  half  an  acre,  one  quarter  to  be  cultivated 
privately,  one  quarter  communally.  The  total  cost  is  no  more 
than  j£i50,  and  this  is  to  be  paid  back  with  2J  per  cent,  interest 
to  the  company  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  the  company 
providing  the  necessary  tools  and  having  a  first  charge  on  the 
products  of  the  communal  patch. 

One  cannot  but  wonder  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
arrange  some  such  scheme  on  a  large  scale  in  this  country. 
Perhaps  one  reason  why  we  hold  back  is  that  Austria  gives  this 
added  advantage.  For  the  first  two  years  obviously  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  colony  must  workjon  their  new  possessions  but  are 
unlikely  to  earn  anything  like  enough  to  keep  them  alive,  and 
so  the  Government  is  allowing  them  their  dole  money  for  these 
first  two  years. 

In  this  country  if  you  put  unemployed  men  for  a  single  week 
to  work  on  schemes  likely  to  bring  to  them  or  yourself  a  profit, 
they  cannot  receive  the  dole  for  that  period. 

A  very  slight  advance  has  been  made  in  the  new  Bill  whereby 
schemes  likely  to  be  of  use  to  a  municipality  can  be  helped 
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with  dole  money,  but  there  is  still  no  provision  whereby  un-  | 

employed  men  can  be  helped  with  dole  money  over  the  lean  years  ! 

until  they  are  on  their  feet,  as  there  is  under  one  of  the  schemes  ' 

I  have  mentioned.  When  this  Bill  is  law,  it  will  be  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  have  such  a  scheme,  for  it  would  mean  another  Bill,  ; 

unless  we  are  foresighted  enough  to  have  an  amendment  put  j 

in,  allowing  dole  money  to  be  applied  to  help  genuine  unemployed  ! 

to  become  independent  citizens,  owning  perhaps  their  own  small  i 

holding  or  their  own  little  workshop. 

If  the  nation  were  to  wake  up  to  the  possibilities  of  the  con¬ 
structive  use  of  the  dole,  not  in  extravagant  public  works,  but 
in  worth-while  efforts  to  put  men  permanently  on  their  feet, 

I  am  sure  the  Government  could  be  shamed  into  action  to  assist ; 
but  unless  some  such  amendment  goes  through  while  the  present 
Bill  is  before  Parliament  I  am  assured  from  the  most  official  and 
authoritative  quarters  that  it  will  become  almost  impossible, 
short  of  another  Bill,  to  obtain  the  use  of  these  funds  for  such 
schemes. 

What  more  are  other  countries  doing  ? 

We  all  know  of  the  Italian  Government’s  public  works  schemes  ; 
of  the  twenty-five  year  plan  for  the  development  of  Genoa  and 
other  great  cities  ;  of  the  huge  German  national  effort  to  abolish 
not  only  unemployment  but,  what  is  as  important,  any  form  of 
aimless  idleness  ;  and  of  the  supreme  efforts  being  made  through¬ 
out  America — efforts  about  which  authorities  are  equally  divided 
as  to  their  success,  but  efforts  that  undoubtedly  are  bringing  the 
best  out  of  most  people  and  showing  up  the  graft  and  self-centred 
ideals  of  certain  opposing  vested  interests.  But  in  Italy  and  in 
Germany  there  are  two  further  movements,  which  competent 
authorities  consider  will  last,  even  should  the  Fascist  and  the 
Nazi  movements  disappear,  namely  the  Dopolavora  (After 
Work)  and  its  German  equivalent.  In  Italy  this  means  that 
certain  large  industries  group  together  their  workmen  and  un¬ 
employed,  build  a  large  hall  with  further  amenities,  keep  their 
people  together  and  teach  their  children  cheaply,  get  easy  terms 
for  doctors’  care  and  for  the  theatre,  and  generally  develop  the 
old  craft  guild  idea  of  comradeship  in  the  same  trade,  the  men 
subscribing  small  sums  as  their  share.  In  the  smaller  towns 
all  industries  group  together  in  one  Dopolavora^  and  in  Germany, 
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where  the  system  is  only  just  starting,’  there  is  this  difference, 
that  the  employers  as  well  as  the  employees  have  to  come  into 
the  scheme. 

Lastly,  from  America  comes  yet  another  plan.  Each  year 
about  the  beginning  of  the  winter  every  big  city  or  district 
has  through  its  Community  Chest  one  large  drive  lasting  about  a 
fortnight.  During  this  drive  are  collected  all  the  moneys 
calculated  to  be  required  during  the  ensuing  winter  for  the 
following  purposes.  First  of  all,  for  the  usual  charities  of  the 
city  ;  secondly,  for  any  work  schemes  likely  to  be  started  to  help 
the  unemployed  (these  also  usually  receive  a  grant  from  the  local 
taxes) ;  and,  lastly,  for  the  actual  support  of  those  unemployed 
who  are  unlikely  to  be  covered  by  such  work  schemes. 

Before  seeing  how  these  schemes  might  be  applied  in  this 
country,  we  may  look  quickly  at  the  efforts  at  present  being  made. 
First  of  all,  we  have  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Scheme,  to 
be  perfected  in  this  Bill.  Next  we  have  the  relief  for  those  no 
longer  entitled  to  the  insurance.  For  these  again  the  Government 
■  offers  money,  and  then,  with  a  great  deal  of  publicity,  it  announces 
at  the  beginning  of  Part  II  that  there  will  be  largely  increased 
training  camp  facilities.  This  is  where  the  Bill  is  open  to  grave 
criticism.  Actually  there  are  Gc»vernment  camps  today,  entirely 
voluntary,  that  employ  about  8,000  men  on  various  schemes,  not 
very  practical  for  their  future.  In  another  part  of  the  Bill, 
the  amount  of  money  which  the  Government  states  it  is  likely 
to  spend  on  the  new  much-heralded  camps  cannot  allow  for  the 
taking  of  more  than  an  additional  20,000  men.  And  so,  after 
all  this  publicity,  we  shall  find  about  30,000  men  in  training 
centres  out  of  a  possible  2,000,000.  It  has  been  officially  stated 
that  no  trade  is  to  De  taught  in  these  camps  because  of  trade 
union  objections.  One  is  tempted  to  remind  the  Government 
that  there  are  trade  unions  in  Austria  and  America,  and  that 
there  must  be  a  limit  to  their  power  of  preventing  national 
reconstruction. 

Next  to  this  scheme  come  the  voluntary  efforts  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Council  of  Social  Service.  It  has  been 
stated  that  over  300,000  men  were  working  in  occupational 
centres  by  last  May,  but  that  is  greatly  above  the  official  figures, 
and  the  enthusiasm  shown  last  winter  is  sadly  lacking  this  winter. 
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The  suggestion  of  forced  labour  camps  in  the  Bill  as  first  intro¬ 
duced  is  partly  responsible  for  this  waning  zeal.  As  one  studies 
the  state  of  the  people  more  and  more  one  feels  that  the  Minister  of 
Labour  ought  to  be  almost  the  most  important  person  in  the 
country,  and  certainly  personally  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  trusted  members  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  a  very 
human  figure.  Unfortunately  Sir  Henry  Betterton,  who  is 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  whole  situation,  is  not  personally  given 
the  publicity  that  he  needs,  and  his  very  name  is  often  unknown. 

Could  the  Government  do  anything  on  the  lines  suggested 
by  the  efforts  of  other  countries  ? 

It  would  be  a  great  gain  if  we  could  get  workers  and  unem¬ 
ployed  working  together,  rather  than  segregate  the  unemployed 
in  clubs  and  occupational  centres.  Recent  figures  from  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  show  that  not  many  more  than  ioo,ooo  people 
remain  permanently  unemployed  all  the  year  round.  What  we 
should  aim  at  is  a  scheme  for  people  partially  unemployed,  and 
for  that  we  badly  need  something  on  the  lines  of  the  Dopolavora. 
The  Government  could  give  a  lead  there  by  encouraging  big 
companies  and  banks  to  help  occupational  centres,  each  firm 
adopting  a  separate  one.  But  the  Government  must  first  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  unemployed.  The  Ministry  of  Labour 
officials  are  popular  because  they  are  considered  fair  ;  why,  then, 
not  let  them  work  the  machinery  of  the  new  Act,  rather  than  hand 
over  the  less  popular  side  of  it  to  a  new  unknown  office  ?  Whether 
they  like  it  or  not,  the  Government  will  be  identified  with  that 
unpopular  office.  If  it  could  win  the  trust  of  the  unemployed 
it  could  probably  help  to  start  such  invaluable  Dopolavora 
schemes. 

Further,  it  could  not  only  encourage  allotments,  but  it  could 
help  those  who  are  not  keen  on  the  land,  and  who  still  object  to 
occupational  centres.  It  could  provide  “  indoor  allotments  ”  for 
them.  That  is  to  say,  it  could  take  disused  factories,  divide 
them  up  into  cubicles  and  rent  them  to  men,  employed  and  un¬ 
employed,  to  do  their  own  carpentering  or  whatever  their  hobby 
might  be.  This  the  men  would  appreciate,  for  what  they  want 
most  is  not  aimless  work,  but  something  that  has  the  possibility 
of  future  benefit  to  themselves.  Many  men  would  gladly  go  to 
land  camps  if  only  they  were  attached  to  agricultural  colleges 
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where  they  could  learn  something  worth  while.  And  nothing 
could  be  more  helpful  to  constructive  effort  then  permission  to 
apply  the  dole  money,  as  in  Austria,  to  schemes  where,  in  a  year 
or  two,  the  men  would  be  independent  at  their  own  piece  of  work. 
If  this  were  allowed,  then  cities  and  whole  districts  might  join 
together,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Community  Chest  drives  of 
America,  to  raise  funds  for  work  schemes — not  for  charity, 
because  the  money  would  be  paid  back  eventually.  That  would 
not  only  put  the  unemployed  into  an  independent  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  prosperous  position,  but  would  make  each  city  realize, 
as  it  organized  its  yearly  drives,  what  a  dead  weight  unemploy¬ 
ment  can  be.  By  leaving  it  all  to  Whitehall,  we  are  apt  to  forget 
the  money  and  the  talents  and  the  energy  we  are  wasting.  And 
perhaps  one  might  visualize  the  attendance  in  each  particular 
city  during  that  fortnight’s  drive  of  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Family  visiting  the  centres,  encouraging  the  enthusiasm. 

One  could  go  on  enumerating  plans  of  this  kind  that  might 
well  be  adopted  in  England,  if  only  we  would  cut  adrift  from  the 
present  well-beaten  track.  We  should  realize  that  we  are  well 
able  to  do  what  other  countries  do,  and  that  many  of  the  excuses 
such  as  that  one  cannot  see  clearly  where  such  plans  would  lead, 
or  that  there  is  nothing  permanently  constructive  in  them,  or 
that  the  nation  does  not  want  land  camps,  are  largely  excuses  for 
laziness.  The  working  people  would  not  mind  land  camps  if 
they  were  doing  worth-while  work  there.  On  such  lines  as  these 
the  nation  could  easily  be  roused,  as  it  was  during  the  War. 
We  can  see  only  too  clearly  where  the  dole  money  must  lead  us, 
and  could  anything  be  more  permanently  unconstructive  than 
that  ? 

Let  us  then  learn  from  other  nations  and  adapt  to  English 
conditions  where  we  can.  Nothing  will  emerge  until  we  set 
our  hearts  and  our  minds  to  the  work,  but  above  all  do  not  let 
us  be  lulled  into  a  false  state  of  security  by  thinking  the  Un¬ 
employment  Bill  is  Parliament’s  constructive  effort  for  the  future. 
It  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  a  tidying  up  measure  on  extremely 
sound  lines.  But  it  merely  postpones  the  plunge  into  action. 
Every  postponement  makes  a  real  cure  more  painful  and  less 
easy. 
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By  Sir  William  Barton,  K.C.I.E. 

IF  brains  were  the  predominant  factor  in  government  the 
Brahmin  intelligentsia  of  India  could  provide  enough  to 
rule  the  whole  of  Asia.  Brahmin  brains,  allied  with  the 
scarcely  less  subtle  brains  of  the  high  caste  Hindu,  aspire  to 
govern  the  empire  that  Great  Britain  has  built  up  in  India.  The 
claim  in  fact  rests  mainly  on  intellectual  culture,  and  a  hybrid 
culture  at  that.  Is  such  a  claim  firmly  based  ?  History  replies 
with  a  decisive  negative.  Civilizations  have  come  into  flower 
only  to  be  destroyed  by  hardy  tribesmen  bred  in  Northern 
fastnesses  and  boasting  of  no  philosophy  ;  Mongols,  Goths, 
Scythians,  Huns,  to  mention  a  few.  So  Rome  and  Byzantium 
perished ;  so  Babylon  fell.  Mongolian  and  Turkish  hordes 
destroyed  the  early  Chinese  civilization ;  highly  developed 
empires  in  India  have  been  crushed  in  wearisome  iteration  by 
unlettered  barbarians  from  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia.  The 
lesson  of  history,  and  that  lesson  has  never  been  more  strongly 
impressed  on  suffering  humanity  than  in  India,  is  that  organized 
force  is  the  ultimate  basis  of  political  dominance.  The  cold 
logic  of  history  stands  out  against  a  claim  to  rule  based  only 
on  intellectual  capacity. 

The  White  Paper,  together  with  the  Lothian  franchise,  gives 
practical  reality  to  the  dream  of  the  Hindu  politician  for  the  last 
half  century,  of  wielding  political  control  of  India.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Punjab,  Bengal,  and  two  minor  provinces,  the 
North-West  Frontier  and  Sind,  the  Hindus  are  a  vast  majority 
everywhere.  The  executive  power  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  British  India  should,  under  the  White  Paper  scheme,  be  in 
their  hands.  In  the  Federal  government  the  British  constitution- 
builders  expect  that  the  States’  representatives  will  hold  the 
balance  between  Hindus  and  Moslems  and  so  help  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  conservatism.  It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten 
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that  most  of  the  States  are  Hindu,  and  it  should  not  be  difficult 
for  the  Hindu  Congress  politician  of  British  India  to  attract 
adequate  support  from  them  by  a  conciliatory  policy,  especially 
if  the  Crown,  in  the  exercise  of  its  responsibilities  as  Paramount 
Power,  should  feel  compelled  to  take  action  of  a  kind  to  create 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  Princes  conscious  that  their  administration 
was  not  above  criticism.  The  dominant  element  in  this  Hindu 
coalition  would  be  Brahmin  and  high  caste  Hindu.  This  class, 
compared  with  the  countryside,  has  a  practical  monopoly  of 
English  education  and  political  experience.  It  is  mostly  town 
bred.  The  higher  ranks  comprise  big  industrialists,  financiers, 
merchants,  prominent  lawyers,  civil  servants,  and  professional 
men  generally.  Next  in  order  are  journalists,  educationists,  less 
important  lawyers,  moneylenders,  the  larger  shopkeepers  ; 
among  the  rank  and  file  are  the  smaller  shopkeepers  and  the  lost 
legions  of  the  unemployed  graduates,  the  “  failed  B.A.”  and 
students. 

These  people  have  no  traditions  of  rule  behind  them  ;  few  of 
their  families  have  any  kind  of  military  associations.  Military 
capacity  and  traditions  lie  elsewhere,  in  the  class  they  hope  to 
dominate  and  exploit.  Not  unnaturally  the  desire  for  power  is 
prompted  by  the  hope  of  preferment  in  the  many  thousands  of 
half-educated  youths  whom  Nature  has  equipped  to  work  with 
their  hands  rather  than  with  their  heads,  a  pathetic  truth  they 
will  some  day  realize.  The  intelligentsia  has  little  sympathy 
with  the  countryside  ;  they  do  not  understand  the  point  of  view 
of  the  peasant ;  their  own  interests  would  naturally  be  pressed 
against  those  of  the  peasantry. 

A  clash  of  interests  between  town  and  country  would  in  fact 
be  inevitable  with  the  White  Paper  scheme  and  the  Lothian 
franchise  in  operation.  The  urban  politicians  would  take  control 
of  finance,  industry  and  commerce,  with  the  disposal  of 
patronage,  and,  in  the  provinces,  of.  law  and  order.  They 
would  avoid  imposing  taxation  in  any  form  on  their  own  class  ; 
the  last  thing  they  would  think  of  would  be  to  lighten  the  impost 
on  the  land.  On  the  other  hand  the  rural  population,  so  far  as 
they  are  interested  in  democracy  at  all,  regard  it  as  a  means  of 
reducing  the  weight  of  taxation  on  agriculture,  and  for  bringing 
a  new  era  of  prosperity  into  rural  life. 
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The  emissaries  of  Congress  have  in  the  past  few  years  made 
desperate  efforts  to  imbue  the  countryside  with  their  economic 
as  well  as  their  political  theories.  The  peasant  has  been  taught 
that  his  poverty  is  due  to  the  selfish  policy  of  an  alien  despotism  : 
the  maintenance  of  a  huge  army  in  the  interests  of  Britain  is 
responsible  for  the  deadly  incubus  of  taxation  on  the  land  ; 
the  manipulation  of  the  currency,  and  especially  the  raising  of 
the  rupee  sterling  rate  from  is.  4d.  to  is.  6d.,  has  still  further 
impoverished  the  villager  by  making  it  impossible  for  him  to 
sell  his  produce  in  competition  with  producers  in  countries  in 
which  the  currency  is  depreciated  ;  Australia  can,  in  fact,  under¬ 
sell  Indian  wheat  in  Indian  markets  ;  Congress  rule  alone  can 
lift  the  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  peasant  and  bring  on 
the  golden  age.  That  has  been  the  Congress  message. 

Will  the  Hindu  intelligentsia  when  clothed  with  political 
authority  be  either  able  or  willing  to  concentrate  on  a  policy 
devised  in  the  interests  of  the  peasantry  ?  There  is  no  unani¬ 
mity  in  India  about  the  rupee  ratio  ;  a  lower  ratio  suits  various 
interests,  notably  the  Bombay  millowner  ;  other  business  centres 
would  prefer  not  to  risk  the  financial  difficulties  that  might  ensue 
from  a  lowering  of  the  ratio,  involving  as  it  would  a  great 
increase  in  the  sterling  obligations  of  the  country.  Congress 
militant’s  would,  of  course,  attempt  to  repudiate  sterling  debts, 
but  this  at  the  outset  they  would  find  difficult  of  achievement. 
The  Indian  States,  whatever  their  feelings  may  be  regarding 
some  aspects  of  paramountcy,  would  oppose  anything  that 
might  lead  to  an  open  rupture  with  Britain.  Without  some 
startling  innovation  in  financial  policy,  and  unless  they  possessed 
the  power  to  reduce  military  expenditure  by  at  least  half,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  a  Congress  Ministry  could  redeem  its  pledges 
to  the  peasantry.  The  States  would  not  agree  to  a  weakening 
of  the  defences  of  the  country,  and  in  this  they  would  have 
Moslem  support.  What  then  has  the  Hindu  intelligentsia  to 
offer  the  peasantry  in  return  for  its  support,  either  in  the 
provinces  or  at  the  centre  ? 

The  prospect  is  discouraging.  Land  revenue  and  irrigation 
dues  are  still  the  sheet  anchor  of  Indian  finance,  and  no  govern¬ 
ment  is  likely  to  effect  substantial  reductions  in  the  demand. 
The  hopes  of  the  peasantry  that  taxation  may  be  reduced  are 
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doomed  to  disappointment.  In  other  directions  it  will  be 
difficult  to  harmonize  their  interests  with  those  of  the  intelli¬ 
gentsia.  The  village  folk  want  cheap  cloth,  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  hardware  and  other  imported  goods.  The  object  of  the 
industrialist  is  to  build  insurmountable  tariff  walls  against  the 
British  manufacturer,  thereby  antagonizing  the  peasants’  best 
customer  and  raising  the  price  of  everything  the  peasant  wants 
to  buy.  To  bring  prosperity  to  the  countryside  a  policy  of 
reconstruction  is  essential.  The  peasantry  need  cheap  credit  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  toils  of  the  Hindu  moneylender.  But 
the  latter  is  the  staunchest  supporter  of  the  Hindu  politician. 
He  would  be  alienated  by  an  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  system 
of  credit  in  competition  with  his  own.  Such  a  system  could 
only  be  introduced  in  close  co-operation  with  British  financial 
interests  and  this  would  be  anathema  to  the  intelligentsia. 
Improved  methods  of  cultivation,  especially  of  “  money  crops  ”  ; 
better  breeds  of  cattle  ;  development  of  the  milk  supply — these, 
combined  with  a  scheme  of  cottage  industries  which  in  many 
cases  might  be  provided  with  cheap  electric  power,  would  help 
to  put  India’s  greatest  industry  on  its  feet. 

To  achieve  this  the  emphasis  in  the  sphere  of  education  should 
be  on  agricultural  and  veterinary  research  and  vocational  training. 
Rural  education  generally  needs  overhauling  and  placing  on  a 
sound  basis.  Anything  of  the  kind  would  involve  a  self-denying 
ordinance  on  the  part  of  the  intelligentsia  which  it  would  be 
futile  to  expect.  The  plain  truth  then  is  that  the  countryside 
has  little  to  hope  for  from  a  government  of  the  intelligentsia. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  attempts  would  be  made 
under  such  a  regime  to  increase  rural  taxation.  Even  without 
this,  the  fading  of  the  dream  of  prosperity  as  a  result  of  India’s 
political  victory  over  Britain  might  easily  lead  to  agrarian  unrest. 
Would  the  Viceroy  be  prepared  to  lend  troops  to  support  the 
Police  in  dealing  with  troubles  of  the  kind  brought  on  by  an 
unsympathetic  policy  ?  If  so,  the  ultimate  consequence  would 
be  that  the  unpopularity  of  the  Indian  Ministry  would  be 
diverted  to  the  British  Government. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  urban  intelligentsia  will  make 
every  effort  to  seize  political  power  once  the  new  scheme  of 
reform  is  introduced.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  forecast  results. 
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they  should  unquestionably  succeed  if  the  Lothian  franchise 
proposals  are  allowed  to  stand.  From  what  has  been  said  it  is 
clear  enough  that  the  almost  inevitable  consequence  would  be  a 
clash  of  the  new  executive  government  in  the  Provinces  with 
the  countryside.  This  is  a  real  danger,  almost  as  obvious  and 
threatening  more  serious  consequences  than  the  policy  of  handing 
over  law  and  order  to  responsible  ministries.  It  is  a  question 
apart  from  the  Hindu-Moslem  imbroglio. 

Does  the  White  Paper  anticipate  an  attempt  to  meet  the 
danger  ?  The  reply  must  be  in  the  negative  It  fails  to  recog¬ 
nize  that,  apart  from  the  Hindu-Moslem  question,  the  major 
issue  in  the  chaos  of  Indian  politics  lies  between  town  and 
country.  The  countryside  produces  most  of  India’s  wealth, 
provides  her  soldiers  and  police,  pays  the  bulk  of  the  taxes. 
Nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  rural.  The  Hindu 
urban  population  on  the  other  hand,  mainly  as  a  result  of  Western 
education,  have  largely  monopolized  the  Bar,  the  Bench,  finance, 
industry  and  the  services.  It  is  true  that  they  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  fight  for  political  freedom,  and  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  they  should  expect  to  enjoy  the  first  fruits  of  their  victory. 
At  the  same  time,  their  success  does  not  entitle  them  to  exercise 
supreme  power  to  the  exclusion  of  the  countryside.  That 
would  be  an  inversion  of  political  values,  and  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  they  have  already  as  the  result  of  Western  education 
enjoyed  immense  privileges  as  against  the  agricultural  interests. 
Let  them  share  in  the  spoils  of  office,  but  let  the  predominant 
influence  go  where  it  rightly  belongs. 

The  only  way  to  make  democracy  safe  for  India  is  to  give  due 
weight  in  the  administration  of  the  country  to  the  conservative 
element,  the  rural  population.  Let  autonomy  in  the  provinces 
be  broad-based  on  the  ancient  autonomy  of  the  village.  The 
peasantry  and  the  land-owning  class  are  after  all  the  political 
and  economic  foundation  of  Indian  life.  Democracy  in  India 
should,  in  fact,  be  built  up  from  the  panchayat  or  village  council. 
British  constitution-makers  have  preferred  to  build  downwards. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  to  make  democratic  institutions 
workable  the  Provinces  of  India  should  be  reconstituted  on  a 
basis  that  recognizes  ethnographical,  historical  and  geographical 
facts.  Such  a  rearrangement  of  boundaries  would  give  a  series 
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of  compact  Provinces  or  States  far  better  suited  to  a  federation 
than  heterogeneous  agglomerations  like  Madras,  Bombay,  and 
the  United  Provinces,  which  owe  their  origin  to  historical  acci¬ 
dents.  Smaller  units  would  be  easier  to  adminster.  Many 
Indian  politicians  favour  a  scheme  of  the  kind.  The  opposition 
is  based  chiefly  on  finance.  The  difficulty  is,  however,  apparent, 
not  real.  Far-reaching  economies  could  be  effected  if  the 
Services  were  Indianized  and  paid  on  the  basis  of  Indian 
standards  of  living,  as  in  the  larger  States. 

For  the  rest,  the  impatient  politician  must  wait  for  the  golden 
age,  till  abounding  prosperity  gives  him  the  necessary  resources. 
The  Indian  Civil  Service,  as  we  know  it  now,  would  disappear. 
It  might  be  absorbed  into  a  corps  d'dlite  which  would  provide 
the  cadre  of  the  Political  Department,  and  lend  officers  to  the 
Provinces  as  advisers,  or  to  hold  positions  where  impartiality 
was  essential. 

The  failure  of  the  British  Government  to  reconstitute  the 
federal  units  on  a  natural  basis  is  unquestionably  a  mistake  of 
policy.  It  will  be  a  potent  factor  militating  against  the  success 
of  the  great  adventure  on  which  India  is  about  to  embark.  It  is 
too  late  to  take  up  the  question  now.  There  are,  however,  other 
means  of  buttressing  the  new  structure.  The  problem  to  which, 
it  is  suggested,  British  statesmen  should  now  address  themselves 
is  the  elaboration  of  an  electoral  system  which  will  enable  the 
countryside  to  exercise  its  full  weight  in  the  provincial  parliaments 
and  in  the  Federal  Assembly.  It  will  probably  be  retorted  that 
the  Lothian  report  gives  the  peasant  every  opportunity  of  making 
his  voice  heard.  Is  this  really  the  case  ?  The  peasantry  have 
no  kind  of  political  organization  ;  their  candidates,  if  any  were 
to  come  forward,  would  have  little  chance  against  the  protdgds  of 
Congress,  with  their  organized  propaganda  and  financial 
resources.  And  be  it  remembered  that  the  Hindu  moneylender 
and  shopkeeper  class  of  the  villages  would  everywhere  be  on  the 
Congress  side,  and  there  are  few  peasant  voters  who  are  not 
deeply  involved  with  one  or  the  other,  or  both.  Subtle  influences 
would  be  at  work  which  the  peasant  could  not  always  resist. 
The  Lothian  system  would  unquestionably  place  the  peasant  in 
the  keeping  of  the  Congress  politician.  How  can  the  danger  be 
avoided  ? 
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The  safest  way  out  of  the  impasse  is  to  make  it  certain  that  the 
peasantry  and  landowners  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  returning 
their  own  people  who  understand  their  interests  and  necessities. 
This  end  can  best  be  obtained  by  giving  the  peasantry  their 
full  voting  power  in  definitely  rural  constituencies.  And  in 
order  that  all  the  villagers  may  be  interested,  the  system  of  third 
degree  election  should  be  introduced  as  in  Egypt.  In  other  words, 
in  addition  to  those  entitled  to  vote  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed  standard 
of  land  revenue  payment,  let  all  the  remaining  villagers  select 
representatives  to  record  a  vote  on  their  behalf  for  the  candidate 
they  favour.  The  Lothian  Committee,  it  is  true,  rejected  the 
scheme  of  third  degree  voting.  Their  reasons  do  not  appear 
adequate. 

There  is  another  essential  condition  apart  from  voting  power. 
Even  if  the  peasantry  has  the  majority  of  votes  the  urban  candi¬ 
date  might  still  carry  the  day.  The  only  means  of  ensuring  the 
return  of  the  local  landowner  is  to  lay  down  definitely  that  only 
a  local  landowner  with  hereditary  interests  in  the  land  and  who 
is  a  member  of  an  agricultural  tribe  shall  be  eligible  for  election 
to  a  rural  constituency.  This  is  not,  of  course,  the  pure  milk  of 
democracy,  but  to  make  democracy  safe  for  India,  British  states¬ 
men  have  found  it  necessary  to  deviate  from  many  of  the  accepted 
canons  of  the  creed.  Consider,  for  example,  the  association  of 
autocratic  federal  units  in  the  case  of  the  States,  with  units  in¬ 
vested  with  responsible  government.  Consider  further  the 
communal  settlement.  And  it  seems  certain  that  in  most 
Provinces  there  must  be  a  Minister  representing  the  minority 
community  in  the  House. 

Apart  from  all  this,  a  provision  ensuring  that  the  peasantry  are 
represented  by  their  own  people  cannot  be  reasonably  described 
as  an  offence  against  democratic  principles.  Another  element 
of  stability  is  a  Second  Chamber.  There  should  be  one  in  every 
Province.  The  landed  interest  should  have  adequate  representa¬ 
tion  in  these  bodies  ;  the  mercantile  and  industrial  community, 
the  professions,  education,  should  select  their  representatives. 
With  a  system  such  as  has  been  described,  a  reasonably  stable 
and  conservative  administration  should  be  possible  in  most 
Provinces.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  countryside.  The  people  of 
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the  villages  desire  peace,  good  government  and  ordered  progress. 
The  intelligentsia  would  not  be  entirely  left  in  the  cold  ;  they 
would  have  a  share  in  the  Ministry  and  be  in  a  position  to 
influence  policy. 

Elections  to  the  Federal  Assembly  should  be  indirect. 
Members  should  be  elected  by  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses 
in  the  Provinces.  This  again  would  make  for  stability.  The 
members  of  the  Council  of  State  or  Senate  should  be  nominated 
by  the  provincial  governments.  In  this  way  the  conservative 
element  provided  by  the  peasantry  and  landed  interests  should 
be  adequately  represented  at  the  Centre. 

An  obvious  criticism  of  the  policy  as  outlined  is  that  the 
peasant  has  not  been  sufficiently  educated  in  politics  for  the 
third  degree  method  of  elections.  That  is  true  up  to  a  point ; 
it  is  equally  true  of  those  who  have  the  direct  vote.  Much  would 
depend  on  the  quality  of  the  candidate.  If  he  can  adapt  him¬ 
self  to  the  intelligence  of  the  village  and  explain  the  issues  in 
simple  language  the  peasant  in  many  parts  of  the  country  will 
realize  how  he  should  vote.  The  organization  will  count  most. 
Much  might  have  been  done  within  the  last  ten  years  by  means 
of  wireless  broadcasting  to  instil  into  the  village  mind  the  policy 
of  the  British  Government  in  its  attempt  to  introduce  democracy  ; 
what  self-government  stands  for  ;  what  duties  it  involves  ;  how 
it  will  affect  the  peasant.  That  opportunity  has  passed.  With 
responsible  government  everywhere  in  British  India,  party 
divisions  and  communal  jealousies  will  make  the  use  of  wireless 
a  dangerous  problem.  Wireless  will  be  a  federal  subject.  It 
might  be  possible  to  set  up  an  impartial  broadcasting  authority 
with  the  Central  Government  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  explain 
the  new  constitution  to  the  peasantry  and  give  them  unbiased 
advice.  And  on  some  occasions  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain 
a  general  agreement  to  the  broadcasting  of  information  regarding 
particular  measures.  Whatever  the  difficulties  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  broadcasting  will  inevitably  become  a  feature  of 
Indian  village  life. 

The  transfer  of  law  and  order  to  a  responsible  Minister  is  the 
bugbear  of  a  certain  school  of  political  thought.  If  the  Minister 
in  charge  is  responsible  to  a  majority  in  the  House  composed 
mainly  of  rural  members  he  is  not  likely  to  risk  his  position  by 
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harassing  a  police  force  recruited  mainly  from  the  villages.  Nor 
would  he  be  supported  in  measures  which  might  jeopardize  the 
peace  of  the  countryside.  And  beyond  this,  the  Minister  in 
charge  of  law  and  order  will  have  ever  before  his  eyes  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  denial  of  the  use  of  troops,  if  trouble  should  ensue 
as  the  result  of  deliberate  provocation  on  his  part.  It  should  be 
possible  to  find  men  of  the  right  type  for  the  heavy  responsibility 
involved  in  the  portfolio  of  law  and  order  if  a  reasonable  chance 
of  election  be  given  to  people  with  a  stake  in  the  country  and 
anxious  to  preserve  the  British  connection.  The  key  of  the 
position  lies  in  the  electorate.  If  the  field  is  left  open  to  the 
Congress  organization,  disaster  is  certain  to  follow.  Let  the 
landowners  and  peasantry  who  are  in  the  great  majority,  who 
supply  India’s  soldiers  and  the  bulk  of  her  police,  hold  the 
balance  of  power  and  there  will  be  hope  of  a  stable  government, 
of  ordered  evolution  to  full  Dominion  status  within  the  Empire. 
The  countryside  has  not  been  nurtured  in  hatred  of  the  British 
connection.  We  may  look  for  co-operation,  for  moral  support, 
from  the  landowning  class.  A  Ministry  at  the  Centre  based 
largely  on  that  class,  and  reinforced  by  the  contingent  from  the 
States,  should  set  an  example  of  moderation  and  sound  states¬ 
manship  to  the  whole  of  India. 
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THE  PECKHAM  EXPERIMENT 


By  George  Godwin 

Nine  years  ago  a  small  group  of  medically-trained  biologists 
decided  to  apply  the  methods  of  the  scientists’s  labora¬ 
tory  to  the  problem  of  the  causation  of  disease.  They 
reasoned  somewhat  as  follows  :  Since  the  material  that  comes 
to  the  practising  doctor,  the  consultant  and  the  hospital  repre¬ 
sents  only  disease  in  an  advanced  state,  or,  at  least,  definitely 
established,  we  must  seek  for  the  causative  factors  nearer  their 
source  of  origin.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  must  contrive  some 
means  of  studying  scientifically  a  given  number  of  men,  women 
and  children  in  their  ordinary  lives  and  under  the  normal 
conditions  of  modern  life. 

Now,  the  research  worker  who  sets  out  to  test  a  theory  begins 
operations  on  a  limited  scale  to  test  the  validity  of  his  method. 
The  validity  of  the  method  demonstrated,  he  proceeds  to  work 
upon  a  more  extensive  and  elaborate  scale.  Thus  the  Peckham 
Experiment,  begun  in  1926,  was  on  a  modest  scale  and  planned 
for  a  limited  period.  At  the  end  of  three  years  it  was  brought 
to  an  end. 

In  research,  the  first  tentative  experiment  is  often  done  in 
the  laboratory  ;  the  second,  on  a  larger  scale,  is  usually  spoken 
of  as  a  “  field  experiment  ”,  the  work  being  done  in  the  field. 
So  interesting  and  valuable  were  the  results  of  this  first  small 
experiment  that  it  has  been  decided  to  embark  on  a  second 
phase,  a  field  experiment,  as  it  were,  covering  a  wider  section  of 
the  community.  Now  the  fundamental  thing  about  this  work 
which  distinguishes  it  from  any  other  social  or  medical  experi¬ 
ment  ever  made  in  this  or  any  other  country  is  the  mode  of 
approach  adopted.  The  practising  doctor  and  the  hospital 
doctor  alike  look  for  disease.  The  medically-trained  biologists, 
who  began  this  work  in  a  modest  house  in  Queen’s  Road,  Peck¬ 
ham,  set  out  to  look  for  health.  It  was  their  postulate  that  the 
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absence  of  disease  does  not  necessarily  imply  health.  Here 
they  were  observing  with  scientific  eyes  the  play  and  interplay 
of  heredity  and  environment  upon  a  group  of  families  drawn 
from  that  stratum  of  society  which  possesses  but  a  meagre 
margin  of  survival  value. 

The  Family  Health  Club  began  operations  by  inviting  families 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  to  join  at  a  subscription  of 
sixpence  a  week,  and  for  that  modest  sum — ^half  the  price  of  a 
cinema  seat — ^they  were  offered,  for  the  father  and  mother,  an 
annual  overhaul ;  for  the  adolescents,  a  bi-y early  examination  ; 
for  the  children  of  school  age,  an  examination  every  three  months  ; 
for  the  infants,  a  weekly  overhaul.  In  addition,  member 
families  had  the  privilege  of  using  the  Club  daily  between  the 
hours  of  two  and  ten  p.m.  From  this  simple  beginning  a  social 
life  sprang  up,  with  concerts,  dancing  and  so  on,  and,  as  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Club  spread,  adolescents  applied  for  membership. 
They  were  refused,  for  the  Club  was  a  family  club  ;  but  they 
returned,  bringing  father  or  mother,  and  thus  qualified  for 
membership. 

This  insistence  upon  the  family  was  based  on  the  thesis  that 
neither  man  nor  woman,  nor  yet  the  community,  constitutes 
the  true  biological  unit,  but  man,  plus  woman,  plus  child.  In 
short,  the  family  is  seen  as  a  development  deep-rooted  in 
instinctual  needs  ;  a  reality,  whether  we  will  it  or  no — or  whether 
Russia  wills  it  or  no.  But  since  youths  grow  up  and  pass  from 
courtship  to  marriage  and  from  marriage  to  parenthood,  their 
membership  became  essential  to  the  success  of  the  scheme. 
For  the  Peckham  Experiment  was,  and  remains,  much  more 
than  a  mere  novel  piece  of  scientific  field-work  conducted  in  a 
populous  part  of  a  great  city,  an  experiment  from  which  the 
experimenters  intend  to  retire  to  the  seclusion  of  the  laboratory 
with  no  other  spoils  than  scientific  data  :  it  was,  and  remains, 
a  unique  social  experiment  as  well. 

The  medical  survey  of  the  Club  members  revealed  the  fact 
that  ninety  per  cent  of  all  adults  over  twenty-five  years  of  age 
had  some  physical  defect,  and  while  the  adolescents  did  not 
reveal  definite  disease  symptoms,  they  were  to  a  surprising 
extent  C3.  Neither  of  these  categories,  however,  would,  in 
the  ordinary  way,  have  come  under  the  notice  of  a  doctor,  for 
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their  condition  of  defect  or  disease  on  the  one  hand,  and 
devitalization  on  the  other,  left  them  still  able  to  carry  on  with 
their  work.  Here,  then,  said  these  biologists,  we  have  the  actual 
conditions  that,  later,  inevitably  lead  to  the  doctor  or  hospital. 
Therapeutics  would  touch  them,  then,  only  when  medical 
science  could  do  no  more  than  palliate. 

It  is  one  of  the  hard  propositions  of  these  biologists  that, 
once  lost,  abundant  good  health  can  never  be  regained.  The 
time  to  act,  then,  is  when  the  precursors  of  disease — negative  ” 
health,  physical  defects,  devitalization — ^alone  are  present.  The 
interesting  discovery  was  made  that  all  such  conditions  are  dis¬ 
coverable  if  a  suitable  organization  can  be  found  which  will 
bring  doctor  and  individual  face  to  face  early  enough.  Besides 
these  disease-breeding  conditions,  many  other  maladjustments 
were  disclosed,  each  one  inevitably  leading  by  slow  but  sure 
stages  to  definite  incapacitating  disease. 

“  There  was  ”,  writes  Dr,  G.  Scott  Williamson,  “  the  man 
who  was  habitually  overclothed  because  his  wife  was  afraid  he 
would  catch  cold.  There  was  this  woman  with  flat  feet  because 
her  shoes  were  too  tight :  the  man  with  lumbago  who  was  found 
by  the  orthopaedic  surgeon  to  be  pushing  his  barrow  with  a 
faulty  action  of  his  muscles.  There  was  the  man  suffering  from 
sleeplessness  and  fatigue  and  the  fear  of  consumption  due  to  a 
night  cough.  He  was  found  at  the  periodic  medical  overhaul 
to  have  a  denture  fifteen  years  old  which  was  loose,  and  which 
slipped  back  into  the  throat,  inducing  a  cough  whenever  he  lay 
down.  A  new  denture  removed  the  cough  and  the  sleepless¬ 
ness  ;  with  it  fatigue  and  the  fear  of  consumption  also  dis¬ 
appeared.” 

The  survey  also  revealed  the  frequent  existence  among  Club 
members  of  disease  the  existence  of  which  he  or  she  was 
totally  unaware,  a  state  of  ignorance  explained  by  the  physiological 
fact  that  defective  functioning  by  a  diseased  organ  is  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  the  increased  activity  of  the  healthy  organs,  each  of 
which,  in  health,  works  with  an  eight-ninths  reserve  of  maximum 
functioning  capacity.  It  is  only  when  that  reserve  is  exhausted, 
or  near  exhaustion,  that  the  cryptic  disease  declares  itself  and 
becomes  manifest.  One  instance  will  illustrate  how  this  con¬ 
dition  operates  upon  the  health  of  the  unconscious  sufferer.  A 
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Club  member,  whose  work  involved  the  laying  of  stone  sets  for 
tramway  lines  in  crowded  thoroughfares,  developed  a  morbid 
degree  of  traffic  nervousness.  His  wife  mentioned  this  fact 
to  the  Club  doctor.  The  member  was  examined  and  found  to 
be  suffering  from  emphysema,  a  condition  of  inelasticity  of  the 
lungs  which  had  thrown  an  undue  strain  upon  his  heart.  The 
nervousness  was  merely  the  protective  mechanism  of  a  body 
nearing  the  last  of  its  functional  reserves. 

Besides  these  undisclosed  disease  conditions,  much  recognized 
but  untreated  disease  was  found,  disease  that  resulted  in  inter¬ 
mittent  incapacity,  but  not  medical  attention.  In  such  cases 
the  individuals  struggled  to  maintain  themselves,  adapting  their 
lives  to  the  increasing  limitations,  postponing  treatment  because 
of  the  economic  penalty  inseparable  from  protracted  hospital 
or  home  treatment.  Last,  examination  revealed  another  cate¬ 
gory  midway  between  disease  and  health,  but  facing  towards 
the  former  and  moving  towards  it :  the  maladjusted.  Psycho¬ 
logical  maladjustments,  no  less  than  physical  ones,  were  revealed 
as  potent  disease-producers,  not  only  for  the  individual  con¬ 
cerned,  but  for  the  family  as  a  whole. 

The  reader  may  object  that,  after  all,  these  things  make  up 
merely  a  picture  of  any  economically-limited  group,  in  any 
country,  in  any  age  ;  which,  of  course,  is  true  enough.  Also 
true  is  it,  however,  that  the  sum  total  of  such  groups  form  the 
bulk  of  any  community,  in  any  country,  in  any  age,  and  that 
disease  has  always  been,  must  always  be,  the  bitter  fruit  of  a 
defective  heredity  operating  in  a  defective  environment.  It  is 
because  the  Peckham  pioneers,  in  their  initial  experiment,  have 
set  to  work  to  fight  disease  wherever  abundant  health  was  found 
to  be  lacking  that  their  work  becomes  significant,  for  never 
before  has  prophylactic  medicine  been  applied  so  thoroughly, 
both  on  the  physical  and  the  psychological  side,  nor  in  a  spirit 
so  truly  scientific.  This  purely  biological  approach  to  the 
problem  of  health  goes  back  inevitably  to  first  things.  We 
face  two  problems,  say  these  pioneers  :  to  see  that  only  the  fit 
marry  and  beget,  and  that  having  married  and  begotten,  they 
have  an  environment  in  which  the  achievement  of  the  potential 
is  possible.  “  It  is  ”,  says  Dr.  G.  Scott  Williamson,  “  a  deplor¬ 
able  experience  to  examine  any  community  and  assess  the 
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potential  capacity  of  its  members.  The  potentiality  is  enormous, 
the  achievement  relatively  microscopic 
As  he  sees  the  biological  significance  of  the  family,  it  is  that 
“  living  conditions  shall  be  such  as  to  afford  the  human  organism 
the  opportunity,  first,  of  creating  a  family  nucleus  with  its  own 
specific  sphere  of  influence  ;  secondly,  of  flowering  in  that 
sphere  “  I  would  like  to  see  ”,  he  says,  “  all  social  workers 
assuming  the  biological  point  of  view 

During  the  three  years’  work  of  the  initial  experiment  no 
actual  treatment  was  given  to  Club  members,  a  principle  never 
once  departed  from.  The  Club  doctors,  both  men  and  women, 
diagnosed  and  referred  the  member  concerned,  with  an  intro¬ 
ductory  letter,  to  the  appropriate  individual  or  centre.  It  was 
an  initial  postulate  that  if  the  aim  is  to  be  the  healthy  adult,  it 
must  begin  with  the  pre-natal  care  of  the  infant,  a  proposition 
that  led,  among  other  practical  problems,  to  the  pure  milk 
supply.  They  saw,  too,  that  if  they  were  to  enrich  the  lives  of 
the  young  people,  fellows  and  girls,  they  must  lead  them  to  a 
wider  cultural  sphere,  be  able  to  indicate  something  better  than 
the  streets,  the  over-heated  dance  hall,  the  cinema — their  only 
courting  places,  their  sole  relaxations.  They  saw  clearly,  too, 
that  to  convert  wives  stale  from  long  years  of  domestic  work 
and  nerve-racked  by  the  unremitting  noise  of  children,  there 
must  be  some  social  centre  where  such  women  can  be  rid  of 
their  burdens  and  for  a  few  hours,  now  and  then,  be  able  to 
relax  and  go  out  towards  a  fuller  life. 

Thus  grew  up  the  Club  bridge  centre,  the  dressmaking,  the 
afternoon  chat.  And  the  small  child,  always  in  mischief  or  at 
its  jaded  mother’s  skirts,  it,  too,  had  to  have  its  share  of  a  larger 
life  wherein  its  dormant  social  instincts  could  find  in  appropriate 
soil  food  for  growth.  And  so  the  Club  nursery,  in  charge  of  a 
trained  nurse,  introduced  the  ”  awkward  ”  child  to  others  of 
its  own  age,  taught  it  constructive  play,  provided  an  outlet  for 
vital  energy  seeking  for  expression.  And  those  youths,  with 
their  flat  chests  and  feelings  of  inferiority,  fertile  soil  for  the 
lurking  disease  to  come,  they,  too,  had  to  be  thought  for.  Hence, 
the  Club  scheme  for  ”  prescriptions  ”  :  for  this  one  swimming 
three  times  a  week  ;  for  that  the  gymnasium.  Since  the  twin 
objectives  in  this  part  of  the  work  were  to  improve  physique 
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and  general  health  and  stimulate  self  respect,  these  youths  were 
never  pitted  against  their  superiors,  but  treated  by  categories, 
so  that  each,  in  his  attempt  after  health,  found  himself  graded 
with  those  of  his  own  capacity  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  strove  with 
himself. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  the  Pioneer  Health  Centre  closed 
down.  Its  activities  had  become  too  multifarious  for  its  modest 
headquarters  :  the  initial  biological  experiment,  carried  through 
according  to  plan,  had  proved  the  rightness  of  the  line  of  attack 
upon  disease  :  that  the  only  method  that  can  give  constructive 
results  is  that  which  aims  at  the  preservation  of  health  in  the 
home,  and  among  every  member  of  it.  As  Dr.  Innes  Pearse 
puts  it :  The  Greek  ideal  is  the  true  one  :  the  temple  of  Aescula¬ 
pius  is  for  those  enjoying  abundant  health,  a  place  where  that 
health  can  be  increased  by  games,  sports  and,  after  them,  intel¬ 
lectual  exercises.  For  the  Greeks  did  not  regard  health  as  the 
mere  absence  of  disease,  it  was,  with  them,  the  realization  of  the 
potential  of  each. 

The  summarised  findings  of  the  Peckham  pioneers  are,  briefly, 
as  follows  :  The  individual  and  his  environment  are  inseparable  : 
the  welfare  of  the  child  demands  the  integration  of  the  family  : 
the  artisan  classes  are  prepared  to  co-operate  in  any  endeavour 
to  secure  medical  attention  before  disease  declares  itself :  that 
periodical  medical  overhauls  prove  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
population  are  suffering  from  frank  disease  :  that  such  disease 
goes  untreated,  but  taken  early  on,  can  be  cured.  That  the 
onus  of  disease  detection  must  pass  from  patient  to  doctor : 
that  the  development  of  latent  potential  is  essential  to  health  : 
that  in  youth  there  is  latent  power  idle  for  lack  of  opportunity 
and  therefore  a  source  of  disease. 

The  second  Peckham  Experiment  has  begun  with  the  design¬ 
ing  of  a  new  Centre.  It  is  the  work  of  Sir  Owen  Williams  and 
is  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  ^£25,000.  These  new  buildings  will 
give  full  facilities  for  the  exercise  of  the  latent  potential  of  the 
individual :  and  it  will  do  so  without  resort  to  charity.  That 
is  to  say,  the  new  Pioneer  Health  Centre,  when  it  reaches  its 
full  complement  of  families,  will  be  self-supporting.  The  new 
buildings  have  been  designed  to  give  facilities  for  two  thousand 
families.  The  membership  subscription  per  family  is  one 
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shilling  a  week,  and  an  additional  shilling  per  week  per  family 
is  anticipated  from  the  2s.  3d.  subscriptions  paid  by 
individuals  to  the  Centre’s  internal  clubs.  On  this  basis,  with 
a  calculated  annual  revenue  of  0,000,  the  promoters  can  see 
their  way  to  repaying  the  cost  of  the  building  in  thirty-five  years. 
The  new  buildings  will  have  a  large  swimming  pool,  gymnasium, 
boxing  and  dance  halls,  cloaks  rooms,  cafeteria,  lecture  rooms, 
infant  solarium,  reading  cubicles  and  full  medical  and  adminis¬ 
trative  facilities.  The  gardens  will  be  used  as  playgrounds. 

To  the  criticism  that  many  of  the  functions  for  which  the  new 
Centre  is  designed  have  been  used  in  previous  social  endeavours, 
the  men  and  women  behind  this  scheme  reply  that  they  have 
never  been  so  designed  as  to  have  reference  to  the  functional 
unit :  the  family.  The  Peckham  Experiment,  then,  reveals 
itself  as  a  frontal  attack  upon  that  paucity  of  environment  that 
precludes  from  a  rich,  full  and  abundantly  healthy  life  millions 
of  our  people  today.  It  reveals  itself,  too,  as  a  raid  into  the 
hinterland  of  the  common  enemy — disease.  It  offers  an  answer  to 
the  heart-breaking  problems  of  our  medical  services  and  great, 
costly  hospitals,  and  does  so  by  indicating  how,  if  the  legacy 
of  disease  handed  to  us  from  the  past  is  one  we  may  not  hope 
to  repudiate,  yet,  by  building  for  the  future,  we  may  assure  the 
biological  fulfilment  of  our  race. 

Such  work  obviously  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  biology  ;  but 
as  surely  it  could  be  achieved  only  when,  alongside  with  first- 
class  brains  goes  that  practical  idealism  which  is,  in  the  biologist’s 
own  terms,  the  maximum  functioning  of  the  emotional  impulse. 


FROM  JERUSALEM  TO  ISTANBUL 
By  Hector  Bolitho 

1HAVE  passed  up  the  parched  road  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem 
so  many  times  that  I  know  most  of  its  turns  and  twistings, 
from  the  first  moment  in  the  deep  valley,  when  you  look  up 
and  see  the  tower  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  piercing  the  clouds, 
until  the  last  turn  of  the  road,  when  you  come  upon  the  sudden, 
awful  beauty  of  the  city  walls,  above  Gethsemane.  The  road 
rises  from  the  Dead  Sea,  where  none  but  the  hollow  apples  of 
Sodom  are  brave  enough  to  grow.  It  passes  the  Inn  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  and  then  it  divides  the  little  group  of  houses 
which  are  still  called  Bethany.  From  Bethany,  the  way  winds 
about  a  hill  and  then  it  dips  into  the  valley  of  Gethsemane, 
before  it  rises  and  loses  itself  in  the  pandemonium  of  Jerusalem. 
For  the  first  part,  from  Jericho  to  Bethany,  the  way  has  changed 
since  the  day  when  Zacchaeus  climbed  up  into  the  sycamore 
tree  to  see  Jesus  pass  by.  Clever  engineers  have  cut  a  new 
road  through  the  hills  of  Judaea,  but  they  still  allow  it  to  pass  the 
Inn  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  where  a  brown  Arab  boy  sprawls 
upon  the  step,  brushing  the  flies  from  his  face  with  the  back  of 
his  dirty  little  hand. 

The  road  from  Bethany  into  Jerusalem  has  not  changed.  The 
succession  of  Turkish  and  British  engineers  have  smoothed 
and  widened  it,  but  they  have  not  disturbed  the  final  beauty 
which  comes  as  you  turn  about  the  flank  of  the  hill  beyond 
Bethany  and  see  the  city  walls  for  the  first  time.  It  was  here 
that  Jesus  beheld  the  city  and  wept  over  it. 

Down  beside  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Zionists  have  built  a  casino, 
near  to  where  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  once  stood.  In  Jericho, 
the  archaeologists  are  digging  deep,  and  they  have  sent  the  story 
of  the  trumpet  and  the  falling  walls  to  the  four  winds.  But  here, 
with  Bethany  behind  us  and  Jerusalem  shining  before  us,  all  is 
quiet  and  the  air  is  sweet  with  the  smell  of  wild  flowers.  The 
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last  time  that  I  travelled  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem,  I  came 
upon  the  city  walls  in  the  first  dimness  of  evening.  The  stone 
was  burning  with  the  light  of  the  setting  sun.  The  dome  of 
the  Mosque  of  Omar  rose  from  the  conglomeration  of  roofs, 
like  a  giant  bubble.  Light  as  a  bubble  and  as  full  of  colour, 
it  might  have  risen  from  its  captivity  to  float  into  the  sky  and 
burst  against  the  sharp  edge  of  a  cloud. 

The  struggle  of  Pontius  Pilate’s  regime  is  not  so  very  different 
from  the  struggle  of  today,  when  Briton,  Jew  and  Moslem  are 
tearing  the  earth  from  which  they  all  drew  their  first  simple 
creeds.  Then,  as  now,  Palestine  was  a  mandated  country,  and 
Pontius  Pilate  was  sent  from  Rome  to  curb  the  unruly  Semites, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  our  own  High  Commissioner  is  sent 
out  from  Downing  Street.  One  turns  quickly  from  the  thought  of 
what  might  happen  today  if  a  peasant  rose  in  Nazareth  to  awaken 
the  shores  of  Galilee  with  phrases  which  would  be  as  disturbing  to 
our  government  as  they  were  to  Pontius  Pilate  and  the  High  Priests 
in  Jerusalem.  Pontius  Pilate  did  not  see  Jesus  in  a  divine  light. 
It  was  natural  for  him  to  exclaim,  years  afterwards,  when  the 
subject  arose,  “  Jesus  ?  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ? — I  cannot  call  him  to 
mind  ”,  as  he  does  in  Anatole  France’s  story.  The  Procurator  of 
Judcea.  To  Pontius  Pilate,  Jesus  asked  for  no  more  than  the 
Arab  insurgents  in  Nablus  and  the  Jewish  settlers  on  the  Plain 
of  Jezreel  are  asking  in  our  own  time. 

For  two  years  I  have  stayed  here,  to  see  the  spring  changing 
into  summer.  The  lilies  of  the  field  have  turned  red  upon  the 
Plain  of  Sharon,  and  they  have  died.  The  oleanders  have 
painted  the  dry  stream  beds  near  to  Jericho  with  patches  of 
gay  pink.  In  one  of  the  valleys,  a  big  German  gun  lies  as  it 
fell,  when  it  went  hurtling  down  the  hill  after  the  Turks  had 
forsaken  it.  The  oleanders  blossom  between  the  spokes  of  its 
wheels.  In  some  of  the  valleys,  the  pomegranates  burst  into 
flower,  lighting  the  trees  with  a  million  little  flames.  The 
roads  are  still  a  medley  of  dusty  asses,  laden  with  more  than 
they  should  bear.  Proud  camels  still  pad  their  way  through  the 
dust,  and  the  Bedouin  still  slumbers  beneath  his  goat-hair  tent, 
languishing  in  the  story  of  the  Turkish  yesterday  and  shudder¬ 
ing  at  the  thought  of  tomorrow.  Only  at  the  whisper  of  intrigue 
or  litigation  will  he  rise  in  a  spurt  of  fine,  angry  energy  to  defend 
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the  earth  he  decorates  :  the  earth  he  does  so  little  to  enrich  or 
to  hold.  The  walls  of  Jerusalem  are  the  same,  except  that  you 
may  see  the  place  where  they  made  an  opening  for  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  to  ride  in,  in  1898.  It  was  near  to  this  way  that 
Allenby  walked  into  Jerusalem,  some  thirty  years  afterwards. 

There  are  few  outward  signs  of  change  as  you  leave  Bethany 
and  come  nearer  to  the  city.  Only  afterwards,  when  you  have 
climbed  down  into  the  convent  quietude  of  the  valley  of  Geth- 
semane,  and  then  up  again,  do  you  see  the  big  new  buildings 
which  are  the  temples  and  offices  of  our  mandate  :  the  lion  shape 
of  Government  House,  intentionally  planned  so  that  it  sprawls, 
with  extended  paws,  upon  the  hill.  When  you  come  within 
the  city,  the  dream  is  ended.  The  new  million-dollar  Y.M.C.A., 
the  houses  of  the  German  colony,  the  big  new  hotel,  the  new 
stone  Consulates,  remind  one  of  the  grim  changes  which  have 
come  to  Jerusalem  with  British  rule.  In  all  practical  affairs 
we  have  been  a  blessing  to  the  land  ;  aesthetically  we  may  have 
hurt  it  a  little.  The  dust  worshipper,  who  pins  his  faith  and 
devotion  to  the  past,  might  turn  from  the  manifestations  of 
change  in  disgust. 

Sometimes  the  worshipper  of  yesterday,  who  embraces  the 
conquests  of  his  ancestors  rather  than  go  out  and  make  any 
conquests  of  his  own,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Palestine  was 
more  happy  under  the  Turkish  regime,  when  Christians, 
Moslems  and  Jews  could  come  in  peace  to  their  memorials  :  to 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Mosque  of  Omar  and 
the  Wailing  Wall.  But  there  is  an  answer  for  the  blindfolded 
man  who  is  so  devoted  to  the  past.  The  answer  is  in  the 
statistics  which  the  government  officials  can  show  him.  Poverty 
and  disease  have  been  eased  under  the  British  and  Zionist  social 
services  :  Palestine  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  today  where 
there  is  no  unemployment.  Almost  ten  thousand  of  the  Arabs 
who  were  herded  into  the  picturesque  but  fetid  bazaars  of  the 
old  city  have  been  brought  out  and  housed  where  they  can  drink 
fresh  water,  breathe  fresh  air  and  escape  the  pestilence  which 
lurks  in  the  dim  tatterdemalion  of  old  Jerusalem. 

The  one  violent  cry  which  has  not  yet  inspired  an  answer 
is  for  water.  The  scheme  which  would  give  Jerusalem  the  water 
it  needs  would  cost  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds,  and  there 
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seems  to  be  no  way  of  iinding  the  money  at  present.  Yet  it 
was  possible  to  induce  a  kindly  American  to  give  a  million 
dollars  to  build  the  Y.M.C.A.,  which  provides  comforts  for  the 
class  of  people  who  are  already  well  fed  and  well  watered.  The 
bitter  criticism  against  such  grand  new  buildings  is  that  they 
seem  incongruous  in  a  land  already  full  of  churches — ^where 
the  Arabs  need  bread.  The  poor  Arabs,  indeed,  feel  that  they 
have  asked  for  bread  and  have  been  given  a  stone.  But  the 
certain,  penetrating  policy  of  the  High  Commissioner  is  sur¬ 
mounting  each  of  these  difficulties  in  its  turn.  His  rule  has 
brought  new  honour  to  the  English  name  in  the  Near  East 
and  the  first  signs  of  peace  to  a  troubled  country.  The  signs 
are  still  dim,  for  he  has  a  mighty  task  :  settling  people  as  opposed 
as  the  Arabs  and  Jews  upon  a  piece  of  earth  no  bigger  than 
Wales.  The  fearful  possibility  is  that  the  charming,  lazy  Arab 
will  become  the  servant  of  the  energetic  Jew :  that  the  Arabs 
will  dwindle  into  the  ignominy  of  a  servile  race. 

The  stories  of  depression  among  the  Arabs  are  dimmed  by 
the  glow  of  the  Zionist  prosperity.  Pessimists  say  that  this 
prosperity  is  not  economically  sound  because  of  the  subsidies 
which  come  from  the  zealous  Jews  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Nevertheless,  the  Plains  of  Sharon  and  Jezreel  and  the  Jordan 
Valley  are  rich  under  the  new  order.  The  oranges  tumble  out 
in  millions  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  One  passes  through 
the  Arab  villages  in  despair.  They  are  drab  and  poor  before 
the  Zionist  settlements,  with  their  bungalows,  their  bathrooms, 
their  nurseries  and  their  hospitals.  One  rejoices  over  the  sight 
of  the  orange  groves  :  one  is  amazed  before  the  prosperity  of 
Tel  Aviv,  the  only  purely  Jewish  city  in  the  world.  But  one 
turns  from  this  prosperous  scene,  back  to  the  Arabs  again,  with 
wistful  concern.  They  have  so  many  qualities  ;  charm  in 
hospitality,  touches  of  poetry  in  their  lazy  existence,  slim  hands, 
and  soft  ’cello  voices.  All  qualities  which  are  delightful  in  a 
fading  people,  but  ineffectual  and  pathetic  before  the  earthquake 
of  Zionism,  which  is  shaking  the  land  and  re-moulding  it.  The 
answer  to  Adolph  Hitler’s  apparent  persecution  lies  here.  The 
Jews  in  Palestine  have  proved  what  they  can  do  if  they  are  given 
their  own  earth  to  till,  just  as  the  Jews  of  England  have  proved 
what  they  can  do  if  they  are  given  the  dignity  and  rights  of 
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citizenship.  Even  the  dour  anti-Semite  must  open  his  eyes  in 
wonder  when  he  sees  the  straight-backed,  healthy,  brown  young 
Jewish  farmers,  making  the  slopes  upon  which  Jonathan  was 
slain  blossom  and  flourish  as  David  said  they  never  should. 

Palestine’s  neighbour  is  Trans- Jordan,  a  smaller,  poorer 
country  which  might  have  been  allowed  to  keep  its  original  name 
of  Trans- Jordania,  for  the  sake  of  those  people  who  are  still 
sensitive  over  their  Latin  forms.  Trans- Jordan  owes  its 
allegiance  to  an  Amir,  and  its  obedience  to  British  authority. 
The  difference  of  aim  between  these  two  Powers  adds  colour  to 
the  dull  daily  life  of  a  picturesque  country.  So  far,  the  coming 
of  the  Jews  to  awaken  Trans- Jordan  to  life  is  no  more  than  a 
threat.  But  the  Arabs  are  so  poor  and  lacking  in  leadership 
that  some  change  must  come  soon  if  they  are  not  to  perish. 
The  Arab  ruler  of  Trans- Jordan  is  the  Amir  Abdullah.  One 
comes  upon  his  capital  and  his  strange,  new  palace,  after  four 
hours  gentle  motoring  from  Jerusalem.  He  rules  a  lazy,  proud 
people.  Four  thousand  pounds  worth  of  eggs  are  imported  into 
Palestine  and  Trans-Jordan  every  year,  partly  because  the  Arab 
is  too  proud  to  keep  chickens.  That,  he  says,  is  woman’s  work, 
and  it  is  undignified  for  a  man  to  scatter  grain  to  birds  or  to 
gather  eggs. 

The  Amir  Abdullah  is  a  brother  of  the  late  King  Feisal  and 
a  son  of  the  late  King  Hussein,  the  brave,  devout  old  man  who 
fired  the  first  shot  in  the  revolt  against  the  Turks,  whom  he 
hated.  Hussein  was  a  dreamer  and  an  Arab  nationalist.  His 
qualities  were  modified  in  inheritance.  His  sons  had  each  some 
of  his  character,  but  no  one  of  them  all  of  it.  For  this  reason, 
the  Arab  people  lack  the  leadership  which  might  have  come 
from  this  noble  family,  which  ruled  Mekka  from  the  time  of 
their  ancestor,  the  Prophet  Mahommed. 

Hussein,  who  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  Constantinople  by  Abdul 
Hamid,  brought  up  Feisal  and  Abdullah  to  believe  in  their 
inheritance  from  the  Prophet  (they  even  claim  descent  from 
Ishmael  and  Abraham).  Hussein  also  instilled  into  his  sons  a 
conviction  that  theirs  was  the  divine  right  of  Kings.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  he  died  and  left  them  to  survive  in  a  century  when  the 
divine  right  of  Kings  is  no  more  than  a  phrase  for  historians. 
The  eldest  son  was  Ali,  who  ruled  the  Hejaz  with  charm  but 
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without  power.  He  was  dethroned  by  the  Cromwellian  figure 
of  ‘Ibn  Saoud,  who  swept  the  Sharifian  Princes  out  of  Mekka 
with  all  the  Roundhead’s  humourless,  puritanical  vitality.  The 
second  son  was  Abdullah,  now  ruler  of  Trans-Jordan,  and  the 
third  son  was  Feisal,  King  of  Iraq  until  his  death  last  autumn. 
King  Feisal  forsook  his  father  in  his  dream  of  one  Crown  for  the 
Arabs,  and  he  accepted  a  smaller  crown  for  himself.  He  was  an 
ambitious,  charming,  astute  man,  with  cold  eyes  which  sparkled 
at  a  hint  of  intrigue.  His  brother,  the  Amir  of  Trans-Jordan,  is 
still  an  Arab  Prince,  and  a  great  gentleman,  in  mind  and  manners. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  charming  men  I  have  ever  met.  As  a 
host,  he  makes  one’s  day  radiant.  As  a  wit,  he  saves  dull 
occasions,  and  as  a  scholar  he  makes  history  his  plaything. 
I  recall  the  first  time  I  met  him,  in  a  yellow-lined  tent  in  a  valley 
near  the  Jordan.  An  incongruous  telephone  was  the  only 
furniture  in  the  tent,  excepting  the  chairs  and  cast-iron  table. 
We  talked  of  money  and  of  extravagance.  I  tried  to  aid  the 
conversation  with  the  well-known  cliche,  “  Money  is  made 
round  so  that  it  will  roll  away  ”.  “  Ah,  yes  ”,  he  answered, 
”  but  now  you  English  make  it  of  paper  and  it  simply  flies 
away  ”. 

Amir  Abdullah’s  heart  and  mind  are  with  the  past.  He  sits 
upon  his  Trans- Jordan  hill,  where  Britons  protect  him,  but 
he  dreams  of  Mekka  and  of  the  inheritance  which  has  been 
filched  from  his  family.  The  British  officials  say  that  he  has 
neglected  the  opportunity  which  the  British  Government  gave 
him,  with  the  crown  of  Trans- Jordan.  But  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  is  greatly  to  blame  for  this.  To  woo  an  Arab  Prince  into 
our  methods  of  colonization  is  not  easy.  If  he  had  been  given 
a  personal  adviser  who  could  have  been  his  friend,  in  the  sense 
which  is  impossible  to  a  British  Resident  or  a  High  Commissioner, 
he  might  have  learned  our  lesson  gently.  As  it  is,  he  is  estranged, 
charming,  smiling  and  witty,  but  speaking  no  English,  bewildered 
by  our  methods  and  our  ethics. 

His  safety  and  power  are  dependent  upon  British  authority. 
The  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  the  country  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Arab  Legion,  an  unconventional  police  force  controlled 
by  Peake  Pasha,  a  man  of  iron  will,  scholarship,  energy  and 
shrewdness.  All  defence  is  under  the  order  of  the  Royal  Air 
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Force.  Here  is  an  experiment  which  is  full  of  interesting 
examples  and  lessons.  Trans-Jordan  is  a  country  of  deserts 
and  lifeless  hills.  Its  verdant  valleys  are  rare  and  far  apart. 
It  was  therefore  an  ideal  country  in  which  to  test  the  qualities 
of  organized  aircraft  as  a  means  of  enforcing  law,  and  as  a  service 
working  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Army.  One  squadron  of 
the  R.A.F.  is  stationed  at  Amman  and  one  section  of  armoured 
cars  is  at  Ma’an,  the  southern  town  near  which  Lawrence  carried 
out  so  much  of  his  picturesque  campaign. 

The  advantages  of  aircraft  in  open  desert  country  such  as 
this  have  been  proved  from  the  points  of  view  of  both  defence 
and  economy.  Observing  both  the  bombing  section  and  the 
armoured  cars  at  work  over  a  period  of  four  months,  I  would 
also  say  that  another  benefit  is  coming  out  of  the  peculiar  isolated 
conditions  of  life  imposed  upon  the  R.A.F.  in  this  country. 
They  are  in  command  of  defence,  for  the  Trans- Jordan  Frontier 
Force  co-operates  with  them,  as  a  military  support,  in  time 
of  conflict.  This  responsibility  of  command  and  the  isolation 
of  their  life  is  showing  itself  in  the  development  of  character 
in  both  officers  and  men.  The  co-operation  and  understanding 
between  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  airmen  is 
magnificent.  This  youngest  of  the  three  services,  still  neces¬ 
sarily  suffering  the  growing  pains  of  its  youth,  will  draw  much 
that  is  strong  and  permanent  from  the  officers  and  men  who  are 
trained  in  Trans-Jordan.  They  will  take  into  other  stations, 
to  which  they  might  be  transferred,  a  heritage  of  character 
and  tolerance  which  will  be  a  strength  to  the  developing  service. 

I  motored  from  Amman  to  Damascus,  pausing,  on  the  way, 
at  Jeerash,  where  Dr.  Horsefield,  the  Director  of  Amtiquities, 
is  completing  the  most  convincing  Roman  excavation  in  any 
of  the  Near  East  countries.  Neither  Baalbek  nor  Palmyra 
awakens  the  living  picture  of  a  Roman  city  as  Jeerash  does, 
with  its  glorious  principal  street,  recovered  from  the  earth 
without  sentimental  indulgence  or  over-restoration.  Set  in  a 
valley,  cool  with  trees,  Jeerash  awakens  the  imagination  of  the 
layman  and  it  satisfies  the  scruples  of  the  scholar.  I  walked 
there  in  the  heat  of  noon,  when  the  lizards  were  baking  upon 
the  steps  and  upon  the  flank  of  a  porphyry  column.  I  picked 
twenty-seven  different  wild  flowers  from  among  the  pillars 
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and  between  the  great  paving  stones  upon  which  you  can  still 
trace  the  lively  marks  made  by  Roman  wheels. 

In  the  moment  when  one  passes  from  British  mandated 
country  into  Syria,  one  passes  across  the  channel  from  England 
to  France.  The  transition  is  uncanny.  In  the  first  little 
Syrian  village,  with  no  more  than  a  cluster  of  tumbledown 
Arab  buildings,  the  French  officials  have  made  their  inevitable 
marks,  so  different  from  our  own.  Sweeping  all  one’s  insular 
pride  aside,  it  is  distressing  to  see  some  of  the  evidences  of 
French  control  in  Syria.  While  we  have  been  scrupulous  in 
sending  only  our  best  men  to  Palestine,  France  has  used  Syria 
as  a  dumping  ground  for  a  number  of  officials  who  have 
jeopardised  their  good  name  in  France.  The  Arabs,  being 
masters  of  intrigue  themselves,  have  been  quick  to  detect  and 
to  complain. 

Politics  are  a  disease  and  a  menace  in  Syria.  Every  man 
I  met  on  the  train  between  Baalbek  and  Aleppo  talked  politics 
at  me  as  if  he  were  a  German.  Every  man  seemed  to  be  the 
secretary  of  some  society  which  had  as  its  aim  the  destruction 
of  one  hundred  similar  societies.  If  only  these  busy  people 
would  till  the  fields,  as  the  British  authorities  urge  Palestinians 
to  till  their  fields,  the  exports  from  Syria  might  increase  and 
the  discontent  might  fade  away.  The  spying  which  darkens 
the  life  of  Damascus  and  Beyrout  is  ridiculous  :  an  innocent 
deed-box  full  of  standard  Victorian  biographies,  which  was 
among  my  luggage,  was  the  focus  for  grim  attention.  This 
continued  until  I  arrived  in  Istanbul,  where  the  deed-box  was 
detained  for  three  days  and  eventually  opened  before  five  officials. 
They  seemed  disappointed  when  I  unlocked  it  and  handed 
them,  from  the  top,  three  harmless  biographies  of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  French  have  enlivened  Damascus  and  Beyrout  with 
cabarets,  night  clubs  and  places  of  bawdy  entertainment :  an 
element  which  has  been  scrupulously  censored  in  our  control 
of  Palestine.  Syria  can  offer  no  statistics  for  health  and  public 
services  to  compare  with  our  records  in  Palestine  and  Trans¬ 
jordan.  While  Palestine  roads  are  good,  except  in  outlandish 
places,  Syrian  roads  are  as  bad  as  they  were  when  the  Turks 
controlled  the  country.  Telephones  are  ill-managed,  and  the 
excessive  number  of  people  in  uniform  gives  the  depressing 
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impression  of  a  country  that  is  over-policed.  One  never  feels 
this  in  Palestine.  An  occasional  aircraft  may  fly  over  the 
deserts  of  Trans-Jordan  to  remind  the  wily  Bedouin  of  our 
power.  By  ceasing  to  raid,  he  will  become  decadent  and  he 
will  fade  from  strength  and  courage.  But  this  is  the  law  we 
impose  upon  him.  Sometimes  in  Jerusalem  one  sees  Ulster 
Rifles  marching  towards  the  Jaffa  gates — a  line  of  men  so  noble, 
well  drilled  and  meticulous  that  one  feels  pride  and  deep 
emotion  at  the  sight  of  them,  turning  in  the  shadow  of  the  old 
wall  where  Allenby’s  name  is  still  whispered.  Our  expression 
and  air  of  military  power  in  Palestine  and  Trans-Jordan  is 
dignified.  But  the  story  in  Damascus  is  not  the  same.  The 
caf6s  and  cabarets  are  filled  with  lounging  soldiers  who  mix 
too  frequently  with  the  conglomeration  of  people  whom  it  is 
their  duty  to  control. 

One  trembles  to  think  of  the  future  of  the  border  between 
Iraq  and  Syria.  France  turned  King  Feisal  out  of  Syria  with 
little  ceremony.  The  Iraqis,  over  whom  he  lately  ruled,  have 
now  been  granted  the  status  of  an  independent  people,  without 
recognized  British  aid.  But  after  the  events  of  last  August 
the  omens  cannot  be  said  to  be  favourable  for  a  quiet  con¬ 
structive  policy  in  Iraq,  and  the  Syrians  will  never  be  contented 
with  the  French  dominion  under  which  they  are  wincing  now. 
Already  the  tribes  on  the  border  are  doing  battle.  Scarcely  a 
month  goes  by  without  a  conflict. 

I  joined  the  train  for  Istanbul  at  Baalbek,  the  restored  Roman 
city  which  is  so  surprisingly  heavy  after  the  more  delicate 
beauty  of  Jeerash.  Until  the  Emperor  of  Germany  came  here 
in  1898,  after  sealing  his  friendship  with  Abdul  Hamid  in 
Constantinople,  Baalbek  was  lost  beneath  the  dust  and  rubble 
of  time.  First  the  Germans,  and  now  the  French  have  swept 
the  ruins  clean.  Even  the  later  Arab  doorways,  which  lend 
their  own  important  chapter  to  Baalbek’s  story,  are  being 
removed.  The  Christian  Church  which  was  built  in  front  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  has  been  taken  away.  The  plan  is  to  present 
a  purely  Roman  ruin.  Baalbek  is  surprisingly  mighty,  with 
its  colossal  pillars  rising  against  the  snow-covered  peaks  of 
Lebanon  and  its  feet  planted  on  the  edge  of  a  garden  of  poplars, 
apricots  and  pomegranates. 
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I  travelled  from  Baalbek  at  night  and  came  to  Turkey  with 
the  dawn,  surprised  by  the  beauty  of  the  endless  valleys  and 
the  mountains  which  guarded  the  dying  Byzantine  capital 
from  Saracen  invasion.  Every  valley  burned  with  poppies  : 
the  wild  flowers  almost  touched  the  train  as  we  thundered  past 
the  peaceful  farms.  The  modest  goat-hair  tents  of  the  Bedouins 
still  appeared  in  places.  But  they  were  few.  One  was  coming 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sophistication  of  Europe.  Slowly 
the  illusion  of  the  East  faded  away.  The  motor  car  and  the 
telegraph  wire,  Western  clothes  and  petrol  pumps  pressed 
in  upon  one  insistently.  I  am  told  that  there  are  three  hundred 
motor  cars  in  the  forbidden  city  of  Mekka  now.  How,  then, 
should  these  nearer,  accessible  places  escape  ? 

My  story  ends  in  Istanbul.  There  Mustafa  Kemal  turns 
to  the  West  for  his  inspiration  and  example,  as  assiduously 
as  the  Old  Fox  of  the  Yildiz  Kiosk  turned  to  the  East.  I  came 
upon  the  Bosphorus  in  the  late  afternoon  ;  upon  the  speechless 
state  of  excitement  and  awe  with  which  one  must  see  Con¬ 
stantinople  for  the  first  time.  The  new  Turks  insist  that  their 
city  is  Istanbul  and  that  their  capital  is  Ankara.  The  women 
are  without  veils,  and  the  tide  of  Western  ideas  is  drowning 
the  beauties  which  have  been  left  to  Istanbul  from  yesterday. 
From  the  water  one  may  see  the  unbelievable  bubbles  of  the 
domes  of  the  mosques,  and  the  crowning  beauty  of  St.  Sofia, 
“  hung  by  a  chain  of  gold  from  the  height  of  heaven  ”. 

Outside,  the  noises  of  the  change  and  the  dictatorship  are 
incessant.  But  within  St.  Sofia,  the  noises  are  not  heard. 
One  stands  there,  beneath  the  gold  domes  which  are  like  the 
very  arches  of  heaven,  dizzy  and  amazed  by  their  majesty. 
Still,  with  all  the  pandemonium  outside,  one  may  stand  here, 
where  Justinian[stood,  and  understand  why  it  was  that  when  he 
beheld  his  work,  he  said  :  “  Oh,  Solomon,  I  have  surpassed  thee  ”. 
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Y,—SPAIN 

By  V.  S.  Pritchett 

The  similarities  in  the  relation  of  Spain,  Ireland  and  Russia 
to  the  rest  of  Europe  make  a  fascinating  and  tempting 
material  for  misleading  generalization.  Each  is  outside 
the  main  current  of  European  culture,  each  is  an  isolated  and 
“  backward  *’  country,  and  each  has  passed  through  violent 
political  upheaval  since  the  war  and  this  upheaval  was  the  con¬ 
scious  aim  of  the  writers  of  the  generation  which  preceded  it. 
But,  stripping  away  all  dubious  resemblances,  the  main  fact 
which  emerges  is  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  society  in  Europe  : 
the  modern,  mechanized  and  irreligious,  possessing  an  inter¬ 
national  economic  homogeneity ;  and  the  less  powerful,  non- 
mechanized  society  which’  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  struggle 
of  its  values  and  traditions  against  the  machine,  and  is  still 
nationalist  in  tendency  and  essence. 

And  as  there  are  two  societies  in  Europe,  so  there  are  two 
literatures,  one  in  the  main  European  current  and  the  other 
outside  it ;  and  the  latter,  like  a  secure  and  hidden  mountain 
lake  is  visited  by  pilgrims  from  the  former  in  those  frequent 
times  of  spiritual  drought  which  afflict  the  people  of  the  mechan¬ 
ized  plains.  Soon,  we  suppose,  the  pipe-lines  will  be  laid  and 
the  lake  will  be  brought  into  organized  unity  with  the  modem 
world. 

Spain  and  Ireland  still  belong  spiritually  to  the  old  peasant 
and  feudal  cultures  ;  or,  rather,  we  should  say  that  they  have  not 
yet  shown  what  the  effect  of  social  upheaval  upon  their  life  will 
be.  In  Ireland  where  nationalism  is  synonymous  with  religion 
and  the  land,  the  impulse  at  the  moment  is  to  isolation  ;  in 
Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  the  movement  is  towards  Europe. 
This  break  with  the  long  isolationist  tradition  of  the  Spanish 
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decadence  is  a  matter  of  great  interest,  for  the  Reformation  and 
the  French  Revolution  had  been  rejected.  The  conflict  vaguely 
known  as  the  struggle  between  Africa  and  Europe  in  the  Spanish 
mind  has  entered  a  new  phase.  After  spending  two  thirds  of 
the  last  century  in  civil  disorganization  and  strife  the  Spaniard 
had  seen  liberalism — ^which  meant  Europe  to  him — eclipsed  in 
the  fall  of  the  first  Republic  ;  and  later  he  had  seen  the  exuberant 
Bourbon  restoration  punctured  first  by  the  Colonial  disasters  of 
the  war  with  the  United  States  in  1898,  and  latterly  by  the 
Moroccan  failure  of  the  twenties  of  this  century.  Both  catas¬ 
trophes  were  decisive  ;  the  first  provided  the  inspiration  which 
was  to  break  into  action  after  the  latter.  Students  of  Spanish 
literature  are  familiar  with  that  much  overworked  caption  : 
“  the  generation  of  ’98  ”.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  put 
down  the  Spanish  intellectual  renaissance  to  the  pervasive 
educational  movement  of  which  Don  Francisco  Giner  de  los 
Rios  was  the  leading  figure.  But  it  is  true  that  in  *98  a  mood  of 
pessimism,  introspection  and  realistic  self-scrutiny  engrossed  the 
best  minds  of  the  country,  a  desire  to  prick  the  bubbles  of 
patriotic  rhetoric  and  to  discover  what  Spanish  facts  really  were. 
Regeneration,  Europe  and  realism  became  the  intellectual  watch¬ 
words  of  the  day. 

There  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  “  generation  ”  in  detail,  for 
we  are  concerned  only  with  the  novel ;  it  is  enough  that  every 
writer  of  mark  was  influenced  by  its  ideas.  Then  Spanish 
individualism  asserted  itself  and  each  writer  took  his  own  course. 
But  the  irony  of  it  is  that  the  only  writer  to  attain  an  assured 
European  reputation  is  the  one  who  has  most  eloquently  de¬ 
claimed  his  antagonism  to  the  European  idea.  When  Miguel  de 
Unamuno  cries  in  his  Basque  voice  from  the  wilderness  of 
Salamanca,  “  I  feel  within  myself  a  mediaeval  soul  ’*  that  part  of 
Europe  which  is  weary  of  European  culture — middle-class 
culture  and  Unamuno’s  “  false  god  ” — reads  his  Tragic  Sense 
of  Life  with  applause.  It  is  indeed  a  great  book  When,  however, 
we  turn  to  Unamuno’s  novels,  such  as  Niebla  (translated  as  Mist  in 
an  American  edition,  a  novel  highly  regarded  in  Spain),  for 
some  sight  of  the  life  from  which  the  mystic  has  sprung,  there  is 
disappointment.  Unprophetic,  Unamuno  sinks  to  the  garrulous, 
the  Chestertonian  and  the  merely  ingenious. 
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His  only  contemporary  to  win  an  English  audience  was, 
inevitably,  Blasco  Ibafiez.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  vigour, 
the  narrative  power,  competence  and  panache  of  Blasco  Ibafiez, 
but  his  reputation  abroad  lies  not  in  his  early  studies  of  Valencian 
peasant  life  but  in  his  gaudier  cosmopolitan  melodramas.  We 
need  not  linger  over  him  ;  except  to  note  that  the  more  vulgar 
side  of  Parisian  influence  has  a  fatal  fascination  for  those  Span* 
iards  who  throw  off  tradition  and  restraints  entirely,  in  order  to 
cut  a  figure.  The  mass  of  quasi-pornographic  Spanish  novels 
published  during  the  past  thirty  years,  which  have  been  the 
reading  of  the  small,  non-intellectual  middle-class,  show  clear 
traces  of  the  non-inoculated  intellect  with  the  worst  of  France. 

We  are  left  with  two  or  three  excellent  novelists  who,  though 
translated  in  the  United  States,  have  been  little  heard  of  in 
England.  Gabriel  Mird  and  Valle- Incldn  both  stand  apart  from 
the  modern  world.  Mird  has  died  recently,  and  his  death  has 
removed  the  most  fastidious  and  individual  writer  of  prose  in 
this  generation.  He  has  portrayed  the  pagan  Catholic  peasant 
of  Alicante.  Valle-Incldn  is  a  man  of  the  Renaissance  who  has 
survived  into  modern  times.  He  also  is  admired  for  the  sump¬ 
tuous  music  of  his  prose  style  and  the  utmost  refinements  of 
poetic  artifice.  It  is  not  far  fetched  to  compare  him  in  this 
respect  to  George  Moore — Galicia  has  many  resemblances  of 
scene  and  race  with  Ireland — ^and,  except  that  his  sensuality  is 
suave  and  exotic  dreaming,  with  the  more  fiery  D’Annunzio. 
But  both  Mird  and  Valle-Incldn  are  delicate  wines  which  do  not 
travel  well.  Mird,  particularly,  is  essentially  of  the  peasant 
twilight. 

The  intense  regional  nature  of  the  various  Spanish  genius  has 
not  diminished  in  spite  of  the  move  towards  Europe.  It  is  the 
source  of  the  Spanish  novelists’  vitality  and,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  his  sweetness.  It  is  also  the  characteristic  which 
frequently  gives  him  a  difficult  provinciality  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  foreign  reader,  unless  he  knows  the  Spanish  environ¬ 
ment  well  and  can  identify  himself  with  the  native  temper.  How 
is  it,  the  English  reader  finds  himself  asking  again  and  again,  ^ 
that  an  author  who  has  entranced  him  in  the  Spanish  dis¬ 
appoints  him  in  translation?  Once  the  sound  of  the  “  lordly 
language  of  Castile  ”  has  been  poured  away  there  is  so  little  left. 


, 
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Was  his  pleasure  merely  a  form  of  self-flattery  at  his  ability  to 
read  the  language  ?  Was  it  that  in  Spanish  sound  and  sense 
are  more  peculiarly  entwined  than  in  English  ?  Was  it  that  a 
nostalgia  for  the  past  worked  like  a  transforming  and  insidious 
wine  in  the  veins  or  that  the  revolutionary  sounded  more  revolu¬ 
tionary  in  a  foreign  language,  the  devotional  more  devout  ? 
Was  it  that,  absorbed  by  the  nostalgia  in  Azorin’s  evocations  of 
the  decaying  Castilian  towns,  we  did  not  notice  his  debt  to 
certain  French  stylists  since  out-moded  ?  In  short,  once  the 
thing  is  in  plain  English  before  us,  do  the  wheels  of  that  move¬ 
ment  to  Europeanization  creak,  and,  although  we  may  find  com¬ 
parable  dissatisfactions  with  our  own  Aldous  Huxleys,  are  they 
not  easier  to  gloss  over  because  they  are  also  ours  ?  Further¬ 
more,  remarkable  as  the  contribution  of  the  “  generation  of  ’98  ” 
is,  it  received  its  spiritual  death-blow  at  the  hands  of  the  Great 
War,  and  having  begun  in  almost  puritan  nationalism  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  there  remained  for  it  only  to  gather  the 
bouquets  of  revolutionary  triumph  with  the  establishment  of  the 
republic.  Since  the  war  politics  have  become  an  increasing 
preoccupation,  and  as  novelists  the  older  generation  have  had 
little  new  to  say  and  the  young  no  time  or  wish  to  say  it. 

Putting  aside  Pfo  Baroja  and  Ramdn  P6rez  de  Ayala,  the  two 
outstanding  novelists  of  the  last  thirty  years,  perhaps  adding  the 
name  of  Benjamin  Jarn^s,  there  are  none  of  like  stature  among 
the  young  as  far  as  a  foreigner  may  judge.  They  are  absorbed 
in  politics,  and  neither  stability  nor  disillusion  has  yet  released 
them.  When  it  does  we  may  expect  a  number  of  political  novels 
of  the  kind  our  English  Communists  pray  for  but  do  not  get. 
One  such  novel  is  worth  noticing,  more  because  of  its  subject 
matter  than  because  of  its  writing,  which  is  very  unequal  and 
rather  commonplace.  It  is  an  agglomeration  of  material  in¬ 
adequately  differentiated.  Siete  Domingos  Rojos  {Seven  Red 
Sundays)^  by  Ramdn  Sender,  is  contemporary  political  history 
intelligently  reported.  It  describes  the  men  of  the  syndicalist, 
anarchist,  communist  and  socialist  movements,  their  meetings, 
intrigues,  secret  organizations,  their  processions,  their  acts  of 
sabotage  and  their  clashes  with  the  police,  with  a  heavy  bias 
against  the  “  bourgeois  ”  republic.  It  contains  some  good  des¬ 
criptive  writing,  and  it  gives  an  interesting,  if  long-winded, 
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account  of  working  class  ferment.  The  book  is  worth  reading,  and 
certainly  surpasses  in  interest  most  of  those  German  novels  on 
civil  strife  which  have  been  recently  translated  into  English. 
Behind  the  laconic  and  caustic  realism  of  Pio  Baroja’s  work, 
behind  the  intellectual  brilliance  of  Ram6n  P6rez  de  Ayala  there 
could  always  be  detected  an  atmosphere  of  idyllic  innocence  and 
sweetness.  The  kind  of  literature  which  may  be  deduced  from 
Siete  Domingos  Rojos  has  replaced  this  by  a  naive,  Soviet  poster- 
fed  lyricism  of  physical  fitness  and  the  novelties  of  exercise. 
This  apparently  is  the  only  refreshment  the  revolutionary 
puritan  is  to  allow  himself. 

Until  the  political  spate  begins  Pio  Baroja  must  stand  as  the  only 
notable  revolutionary  novelist,  and  he  began  writing  thirty  years 
ago.  In  fact,  although  with  apparent  perversity  he  early  trans¬ 
ferred  his  interest  to  the  past  in  the  innumerable  novels  called 
Memoirs  of  a  Man  of  Action^  which  deal  with  the  intrigues  of  the 
Carlist  wars,  he  seems  to  me  to  be  the  revolutionary  novelist 
par  excellence.  Firstly,  because  he  is  the  novelist  of  the  streets  ; 
secondly  because  his  central  preoccupation  is  the  young  man  of 
anarchic,  wandering  disposition,  at  odds  with  society,  moving 
from  job  to  job  and  from  town  to  town.  He  is  unable  to  fit  into 
the  stupid  and  barbaric  life  which  surrounds  him  and  his  end  is 
a  stoical  despair.  He  is  petulant,  melancholy,  hopeless,  a 
man  foiled  by  the  stupidity  of  the  world  until  the  spark  of  a 
new  adventure  catches  him.  Such  a  character,  given  his  head, 
is  ruinous  to  the  construction  of  a  novel,  and  since,  as  he  has 
confessed,  Pio  Baroja  finds  difficulty  in  invention,  his  novels 
tend  to  become  a  string  of  episodes.  This  is  the  picaresque 
tradition  in  liaison  with  the  Naturalists. 

Open  any  of  Pfo  Baroja’s  novels  and  you  are  looking  at  once 
at  a  street  down  which  every  kind  of  street-haunting  character 
drifts,  stops  to  talk  for  a  while  and  then  passes.  Now  it  is  an 
aged  beggar  and  his  daughter,  now  a  doctor — ^Pio  Baroja  began 
life  as  a  country  doctor,  ran  a  bakery  later,  writing  his  novels  in 
the  account  books — ^a  prostitute,  a  penniless  political  hanger-on, 
an  agitator,  a  youth  living  by  his  wits,  a  priest.  The  stream  is 
endless  and  the  grey  inertia  of  the  streets  is  upon  every  one. 
As  in  the  life  of  the  streets  these  people  also  suddenly  break  into 
sporadic  activity.  Often  the  author  follows  the  passer-by  to  his 
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home — some  crumbling  place  in  a  provincial  town,  a  room  in  a 
boarding  house,  a  Ministry  or  a  slum,  and  in  a  few  words  he  can 
sketch  the  essence  of  a  man  or  woman’s  life  with  unforgettable 
vividness.  Plo  Baroja’s  knowledge  of  the  way  the  poor  and 
struggling  genteel  classes  live  in  Spain  is  unsurpassed  among  his 
contemporaries.  He  is  a  bitter  anti-clerical,  abrupt  and  per¬ 
functory  in  his  contempt.  His  temper  is  epitomized  by  the  title 
of  one  of  his  novels  on  the  rag-pickers  of  the  Madrid  slums — 
La  Btisca  {The  Search).  And  he  answers  our  tacit  enquiry  with 
the  Selah  which  runs  through  Paradox  Rey^  a  kind  of  Peer  Gynt 
fantasy  :  “  Parece  que  busco  algo  pero  no  busco  nada  ”  (“  I 

seem  to  be  looking  for  something,  but  I  am  not”).  '  He  is  not. 
He  has  this  perverse  humour.  He  moves  on  from  scene  to 
scene,  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  anarchist  sharp-tongued  with 
the  pessimism  of  ’98. 

Whatever  his  defects  as  a  novelist,  Baroja  has  drawn  the  life 
of  his  country  with  a  variety  and  acuteness  of  observation  equalled 
only  by  Galdds  among  the  moderns.  He  is  like  a  traveller  of 
sad  eye  passing  from  town  to  town  and  province  to  province, 
putting  down  the  chance  words  of  the  journey  and  the  main 
notes  of  the  landscape. 

He  is  a  prolific  novelist.  His  early  trilogies  of  Basque  life — 
El  Mayorazgo  de  Lahraz  must  be  read — of  the  sea,  the  cities  and 
the  struggle  for  life,  are  more  attractive  to  foreign  readers  than 
the  Memoirs  of  a  Man  of  Action.  In  these  he  seems  to  have  been 
inspired  by  the  Episodios  Nacionales  of  Galdds.  The  intrigues 
of  the  Carlists  and  Liberals  in  Bayonne,  the  secret  traffic  of  the 
frontier,  and  the  character  of  Aviraneta,  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
liberal  spy  and  Baroja’s  kinsman,  are  the  kind  of  material  to 
which  he  can  escape  from  the  boredom  of  modern  life.  In 
England  there  is  a  preponderant  middle-class  who  are  comfort¬ 
able  enough  to  put  themselves  at  one  remove  from  the  more 
urgent  facts  of  the  struggle  for  life,  and  they  may  therefore  refine 
upon  their  sentiments  and  discuss  on  a  full  stomach  the  finer 
issues  of  psychology  and  sociology.  In  Spain  this  security  is 
less  secure — I  doubt,  for  example,  whether,  in  spite  of  his  fame, 
Pfo  Baroja  has  ever  been  able  to  earn  enough  to  live  by  his  writing — 
and  his  novels  are  steeped  in  this  atmosphere  of  the  fight  for 
security  and  subsistence  which  is  written  on  the  faces  of  the  people. 
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As  a  Basque  Baroja  has  the  frigidity  of  his  race.  His  lack  of 
geniality  (though  not  of  humour),  his  deficiencies  in  the  racy  and 
robust,  leave  him  with  the  superficial  traits  but  not  the  warmth 
one  expects  in  a  picaresque  writer.  For  this  genial  quality  one 
turns  to  the  work  of  a  younger  man,  an  apostate  from  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Jesuits,  a  more  polished  and  more  intellect-ridden 
anti-clerical  than  Baroja — Ram6n  P6rez  de  Ayala.  He  is  the 
most  brilliant  of  contemporary  novelists,  a  complete  European 
but  rooted  in  the  Asturias,  his  native  province,  where  the  scene 
of  most  of  his  novels  is  laid.  Some  of  his  books  have  appeared 
in  American  translations,  and  last  year  Tiger  Juan  (Jonathan 
Cape),  his  latest  novel,  was  published  in  England. 

Ayala  first  made  a  reputation  as  a  poet,  and  in  his  love  of 
fantasy  and  the  fantastic  metaphor  the  poetic  tension  is  on  every 
page  he  writes.  The  Spanish  have  frequently  been  reproached 
for  an  excess  of  originality,  for  an  ability  to  strike  bizarre  attitudes 
and  to  perform  astonishing  isolated  feats,  a  failure  to  sustain 
their  effort,  and  a  lack  of  discipline.  They  are  the  enemies  of 
organic  form  and,  as  in  government  so  in  literature,  they  prefer 
the  grandeurs  of  individualism,  being  quite  willing  to  resign 
themselves  to  its  monologues  and  longueurs.  As  in  their  life,  they 
drift  along  to  the  blank  interior  monody  of  their  self-isolation, 
limp  and  apparently  without  will.  One  sits  in  the  caf6  listening 
to  an  interminable  conversation  about  everything,  and  one  is 
the  only  person  listening.  Each  of  the  others  is  conducting  not 
a  conversation  (which  implies  criticism,  discipline  and  suppres¬ 
sions)  but  a  monologue.  Suddenly  an  incident  occurs,  an  idea 
is  thrown  out,  and  everyone  has  gone  up  like  a  rocket  and  a 
passionate  brilliance  is  in  the  air.  The  minds  flash  and  then,  as 
suddenly  as  it  all  occurred,  they  go  ;  and  instead  of  rockets  in 
the  air  one  is  aware  of  the  ring  of  empty  sticks. 

Applying  the  test  of  this  experience  to  the  work  of  Ayala  one 
finds  a  writer  on  the  contrary  who  is  brilliant  all  the  time.  Ayala 
is  the  chameleon  of  Spanish  novelists.  Opening  his  novel  with 
perhaps  a  description  of  the  huddled  houses  of  the  Asturian  town 
of  Pilares,  he  moves  from  the  sardonic  humours  of  his  picturesque 
manner  which  delights  in  the  fantastic  and  grotesque,  to  a 
swifter  and  robust  picaresque  realism,  thence  to  the  novel  of 
discussion  in  which  intellectual  Aunt  Sallies  are  put  up  and 
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knocked  down,  and  on  to  idyllic  scenes  of  innocent  love.  His 
humour  is  broad  and  lively.  Restless,  excitable  and  witty,  he 
cannot  resist  a  fantastic  theory,  a  strange  metaphor,  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  character  or  a  passage  of  dialect,  so  that  one  might  be 
meeting  Synge,  Fielding  and  Aldous  Huxley  and  on  the  same 
page.  His  novels  are  fairy  tales  which  have  lost  their  innocence 
and  have  gone  to  the  university,  the  fantasies  of  a  mind  electric 
with  ideas,  rascally  and  malign,  but  which  is  capable  of  a  pure 
and  limpid  sentiment.  In  modern  English  literature  pure  senti¬ 
ment  has  become  not  only  unfashionable  but  impossible.  The 
techniques  of  psychology  have  acted  like  an  acid  on  sentiment 
and  have  split  it  into  its  component  parts.  Psychology  has 
moved  the  stress  in  feeling  from  the  passive  to  the  dynamic,  and 
we  now  have  characters  which  leap  into  passion  and  then  have 
to  worry  their  way  out  of  it.  Sincere  sentiment,  in  our  pre¬ 
occupation  with  mechanism,  has  gone.  It  survives  only  in 
degenerate  state  in  mediocre  fiction.  It  has  become  a  sham 
antique.  In  the  Spanish  novel  and  theatre — one  recalls  the  plays 
of  Sierra  and  the  Quinteros — ^this  decline  of  sentiment  has  not 
yet  taken  place.  The  Spanish  mind  has  not  yet  been  mechan¬ 
ized.  It  dwells  in  a  world  in  which  the  machine  is  still  the 
servant  and  not  the  master,  and  is  treated  with  that  lack  of  respect 
with  which  a  Spaniard  treats  his  animals.  The  master  is  still 
the  medieval  Catholic  childhood,  and  the  current  of  sentiment 
flows  through  even  the  most  tortured  or  most  emphatic  Spanish 
agnostic  writer  and  refreshes  the  divided  paganism  (which  is 
a  common  result  of  the  Jesuit  education)  of  such  a  writer  as 
Ayala,  like  the  springs  and  green  streams  of  his  Asturian  moun¬ 
tains.  This  sentiment  has  not  the  pantheistic  associations 
which  it  has  had  in  England  ;  we  must  turn  indeed  to  Irish 
literature  to  find  anything  like  it.  Its  existence  in  garrulous 
intellectual  fantasy  is  puzzling  to  the  modern  English  reader. 

Tiger  Juan  is  the  most  ambitious  of  Ayala’s  books,  the  most 
conscious,  the  most  subtle  and  elaborate  piece  of  writing  ;  and, 
while  it  is  not  in  my  opinion  his  most  successful,  it  is  a  rich  book. 
As  writing,  it  has  the  monotony  of  its  own  brilliance.  It  is  a 
theory  put  into  fiction  and  its  theme,  the  purgation  by  fire  and 
suffering  of  a  typical  Spaniard  from  the  evils  of  the  seventeenth 
century  doctrines  of  honour,  and  his  transformation  into  a  modern 
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man  with  a  sane  understanding  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  is 
of  less  interest  to  English  than  to  Spaniard  readers.  The  story 
moves  slowly  and  the  character  of  Tiger  Juan,  quack,  market 
vendor,  public  letter-writer,  fuming  about  his  honour  at  his 
stall,  seems  too  grotesque  and  archaic  a  figure  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  argument.  But  the  people  who  move  about  him  step 
with  the  grace  and  life  of  truly  imagined  creatures — ^the  soldier, 
type  of  the  romantic  lover :  the  commercial  traveller  who  is 
Don  Juan  brought  up  to  date  :  the  women.  These  lovely  beings 
are  allowed  to  appear  when  the  author  has  thrown  off  the  load 
of  intellectual  conflict,  and  then  he  is  the  superb  poet  of  a  picar¬ 
esque  ballet.  Again  and  again  in  the  more  limpid  pages  of  Tiger 
Juan  one  thinks  of  Alarcon’s  Three  Cornered  Haty  but  with  a 
northern  pathos  and  tenderness  added  to  the  intrigue. 

Realism  and  mysticism,  mutually  responsive  poles,  are  the 
great  Spanish  contributions  to  literature,  the  one  perfectly 
balancing  the  other.  The  Jesuits  have  effectively  destroyed 
mysticism  in  Ayala,  at  least,  a  mingling  of  sophisticated  ration¬ 
alism  and  a  Celtic  nostalgia  has  replaced  it.  In  BelarnUno  y 
Apohnio — his  best  and  least  translatable  book — ^he  has  soared 
into  an  air  where  these  elements  have  attained  a  delightful 
equilibrium  ;  and  again  in  the  short  stories  Luz  de  Domingo^ 
PrometeOf  and  La  Caida  de  los  Ltmones,  Ayala  has  experimented 
more  than  any  other  Spanish  novelist,  and  Tiger  Juan  contains 
a  great  deal  of  technical  interest  to  the  foreign  novelist.  The 
climax  of  this  book,  a  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  of  trans¬ 
figuration,  is  one  of  the  best  things  he  has  done. 

But,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  Ayala  is  now  deep  in 
politics  ;  he  believes  that  the  revolution  of  establishing  the 
republic  is  enough  to  go  on  with  and  that  it  must  be  firmly 
established.  Literature  in  the  meantime  waits,  and  at  the 
moment  his  position  as  the  most  European  of  Spanish  novelists 
is  unchallenged. 
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A  SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY 
By  Sherwood  Anderson 

My  friend  David,  with  his  wife,  Mildred,  came  to  live  in 
the  hills.  She  was  a  delicate  little  woman.  I  used  to 
go  often  to  the  cabin  they  had  rented.  Although  David 
is  a  scholar,  he  and  a  mountain  man  named  Joe,  a  man  much 
older  than  David,  became  friends.  I  sat  in  their  cabin  one 
evening,  after  I  had  first  met  David,  while  he  told  me  the  story. 
Joe  was  not  there  and  Mildred  was  in  the  kitchen  at  work. 

Joe  is  a  thin  mountain  man  of  forty  with  the  straight,  wiry 
figure  of  a  young  boy.  David  spoke  of  the  first  time  he  ever 
saw  the  man.  He  said  :  “I  remember  that  he  frightened  me. 
It  was  a  day  last  Fall,  when  he  had  first  come  in  here,  and  I 
was  on  the  grey  horse  riding  the  hills. 

“  I  was  a  little  nervous.  You  know  how  it  is.  Romantic 
tales  of  mountain  men  shooting  strangers  from  behind  trees 
or  from  wooded  mountain-sides  floated  through  my  mind. 
Suddenly,  out  of  an  old  timber  road,  barely  discernible,  leading 
off  up  into  the  hills,  he  emerged. 

“  He  was  mounted  on  a  beautifully-gaited  but  bony  bay 
horse,  and  while  I  admired  the  horse’s  gait,  I  feared  the  rider. 

“  What  a  fierce-looking  man  !  Stories  of  men  taken  for 
Federal  agents  and  killed  by  such  fellows  on  lonely  roads  became 
suddenly  real.  His  face  was  long  and  lean  and  he  had  a  huge 
nose.  His  thin  cheeks  had  not  been  shaved  for  weeks.  He  had 
on,  I  remember,  an  old  wide-brimmed  black  hat,  pulled  well 
down  over  his  eyes,  and  the  eyes  were  cold  and  grey.  The 
eyes  stared  at  me.  They  were  as  cold  as  the  grey  sky  overhead. 

“  Out  of  the  thick  golden-brown  trees,  well  up  the  side  of 
the  mountain  down  which  Joe  had  just  come,  I  saw  a  thin  column 
of  smoke  floating  up  into  the  sky.  ‘  He  has  a  still  up  there  ’, 
I  thought.  I  felt  myself  in  a  dangerous  position. 

“Joe  rode  past  me  without  speaking.  My  horse  stood 
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motionless  in  the  road.  I  did  not  dare  take  my  eyes  off  the  man. 

‘  He  will  shoot  me  in  the  back  *,  I  thought.  What  a  silly  notion  1 
My  hands  were  trembling.  *  Well  *,  I  thought.  ‘  Howdy  *,  said 
Joe? 

“  Stopping  the  bay  horse,  he  waited  for  me  and  we  rode 
together  down  the  mountain-side.  He  was  curious  about  me. 
As  to  whether  he  had  a  still  concealed  in  the  woods  I  do  not 
know  and  I  haven’t  asked.  No  doubt  he  had. 

“  And  so  Joe  the  mountain-man  rode  with  me  to  my  house 
here.  (It  was  a  log  cabin  built  on  the  bank  of  a  creek.)  Mildred 
was  inside  cooking  dinner.  When  we  got  to  the  little  bridge 
that  crosses  the  creek  I  looked  at  the  man  who  had  ridden  beside 
me  for  half  an  hour  without  speaking  and  he  looked  at  me. 

‘  Light  I  said,  ‘  and  come  in  and  eat  ’.  We  walked  across 
the  bridge  towards  the  house.  The  night  was  turning 
cold.  Before  we  entered  the  house  he  touched  my  arm 
gently  with  his  long,  bony  hand.  He  made  a  motion  for  me  to 
stop  and  took  a  bottle  from  his  coat  pocket.  I  took  a  sip,  but 
it  was  raw,  new  stuff  and  burned  my  throat.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  Joe  took  a  half-pint  in  one  great  gulp.  ‘  It’s  new,  he’ll 
get  drunk  ’,  I  thought,  ‘  he’ll  raise  hell  in  the  house  ’.  I  was 
afraid  for  Mildred.  She  had  been  ill.  That  was  the  reason 
why  we  had  come  up  here  into  this  country. 

“We  were  sitting  here  in  the  house  by  the  fire-place 
and  could  look  through  that  open  door.  While  we  ate,  Mildred 
was  nervous  and  kept  looking  at  Joe  with  frightened  eyes.  There 
was  the  open  door  there,  and  Joe  looked  through  it  and  into  his 
hills.  Darkness  was  coming  on  fast  and  in  the  hills  a  strong 
wind  blew,  but  it  did  not  come  down  into  this  valley.  The 
air  above  was  filled  with  floating  yellow  and  red  leaves.  The 
room  here  was  heavy  with  late  Fall  smells  and  the  smell  of 
moon  whisky.  That  was  Joe’s  breath. 

“  He  was  curious  about  my  typewriter  and  the  row  of  books 
on  the  shelves  up  there  along  the  wall,  but  the  fact  that  we 
were  living  in  this  old  log  house  put  him  at  his  ease.  We  were 
not  too  grand.  Mountain  men  are,  as  a  rule,  as  you  know, 
uncommunicative,  but  it  turned  out  that  Joe  was  a  talker.  He 
wanted  to  talk.  He  said  that  he  had  been  wanting  to  come  and 
see  us  for  a  long  time.  Someone  had  told  him  we  were  from 
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distant  parts,  that  we  had  seen  the  ocean  and  foreign  lands.  He 
had  himself  always  wanted  to  go  wandering  in  the  big  world, 
but  had  been  afraid.  The  idea  of  his  being  frightened  of  any¬ 
thing  seemed  absurd.  I  glanced  at  Mildred  and  we  both  smiled. 
We  were  feeling  easier. 

“  And  now  Joe  began  to  talk  to  us  of  his  one  attempt  to  go 
out  of  these  mountains  and  into  the  outside  world.  It  hadn’t 
been  successful.  He  was  a  hill  man  and  could  not  escape  the 
hills.  He  had  been  raised  in  the  hills,  and  had  never  learned 
to  read  or  write.  He  got  up  and  fingered  one  of  my  books 
cautiously  and  then  sat  down  again.  *  Oh,  Lord  *,  I  thought, 
‘  the  man  is  lucky  ’.  I  had  just  read  the  book  he  had  touched 
and  after  the  glowing  blurb  on  the  jacket  it  had  been  a  bitter 
disappointment. 

“  He  told  us  that  he  had  got  married  when  he  was  sixteen 
and  suggested  vaguely  that  there  was  a  reason.  There  often 
is,  I  guess,  among  these  mountain  people.  Although  he  is  yet 
a  young  man  he  is  the  father  of  fourteen  children.  Back  in  the 
hills  somewhere  he  owned  a  little  strip  of  land,  some  twenty 
acres,  on  which  he  raised  com.  Most  of  the  com,  I  fancy, 
goes  into  whisky.  A  man  who  has  fourteen  children  and  but 
twenty  acres  of  land  has  to  scratch  hard  to  live.  I  imagined 
that  the  coming  of  Prohibition  and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  moon 
had  been  a  big  help  to  him. 

“  That  first  evening  his  being  with  us  started  his  mind  reaching 
out  into  the  world.  He  began  talking  of  the  journey  he  had  once 
taken — ^that  time  he  had  tried  to  escape  from  the  hills. 

“  It  was  when  he  had  been  married  but  a  short  time  and 
had  but  six  children.  Suddenly  he  decided  to  go  out  of  the 
hills  and  into  the  broad  world.  Leaving  his  wife  and  five  of 
the  children  at  home  in  his  mountain  cabin,  he  set  out,  taking 
with  him  the  oldest — a  boy  of  seven. 

“  He  said  he  did  it  because  his  com  crop  had  failed  and  his 
two  hogs  had  died.  It  was  an  excuse.  He  really  wanted  to 
travel.  He  had  a  bony  horse,  and  taking  the  boy  on  behind 
him,  he  set  out  over  the  hills.  I  gathered  that  he  had  taken 
the  boy  because  he  was  afraid  he  would  be  too  lonely  in  the 
big  world  without  some  of  his  family.  It  was  late  Fall  and  the 
boy  had  no  shoes. 
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“  They  went  through  the  hills  and  down  into  a  plain  and 
then  on  into  other  hills,  and  came  at  last  to  a  coal-mining  town 
where  there  were  also  factories.  It  was  a  large  town.  Joe  got 
a  job  in  the  mines  at  once  and  he  got  good  wages.  It  must  have 
been  a  good  year.  He  had  never  made  so  much  money  before. 
He  told  us,  as  though  it  was  a  breath-taking  statement,  that 
he  made  four  dollars  a  day. 

“  It  did  not  cost  him  much  to  live.  He  and  the  boy  slept  on 
the  floor  in  a  miner’s  cabin.  The  house  in  which  they  slept 
must  have  belonged  to  an  Italian.  Joe  spoke  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  lived  as  *  Tallies  ’. 

“  And  there  was  Joe,  the  mountain  man,  in  the  big  world, 
and  he  was  afraid.  There  were  the  noises  in  the  house  at  night. 
Joe  and  the  boy  were  accustomed  to  the  silence  of  the  hills. 
In  another  room,  during  the  evenings,  men  gathered  and  sat 
talking.  They  drank  and  began  to  sing.  Sometimes  they  fought. 
They  seemed  as  strange  and  terrible  to  Joe  and  his  son  as  these 
mountain  people  had  seemed  at  first  to  Mildred  and  myself. 
At  night  he  came  home  from  the  mine,  having  bought  some 
food  at  a  store,  and  then  he  and  the  boy  sat  on  the  bench  and 
ate.  There  were  tears  of  loneliness  in  the  boy’s  eyes.  Joe  hadn’t 
put  him  in  school.  None  of  his  children  ever  went  to  school. 
He  was  ashamed.  He  was  only  staying  in  the  mining  country 
to  make  money.  His  curiosity  about  the  outside  world  was 
quite  gone.  How  sweet  these  distant  hills  now  seemed  to  him  I 

“  On  the  streets  of  the  mining  town  crowds  of  men  were 
going  along.  There  was  a  huge  factory  with  grim-looking  walls. 
What  a  noise  it  made  1  It  kept  going  night  and  day.  The  air 
was  filled  with  black  smoke.  Freight  trains  were  always  switching 
up  and  down  a  siding  near  the  house  where  Joe  and  the  boy 
lay  on  the  floor  under  the  patched  quilts  they  had  brought 
with  them  from  the  hills. 

“  And  then  winter  came.  It  snowed  and  froze  and  then 
snowed  again.  In  the  hills  now  the  snow  would  be  ten  feet 
deep  in  places.  Joe  was  hungry  for  its  whiteness.  He  was 
working  in  the  mines,  but  he  said  he  did  not  know  how  to  get 
his  money  at  the  week’s  end.  He  was  shy  about  asking.  You 
had  to  go  to  a  certain  office  where  they  had  your  name  on  a 
book.  Joe  said  he  did  not  know  where  it  was. 
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“  At  last  he  found  out.  What  a  lot  of  money  he  had  !  Clutching 
it  in  his  hand,  he  went  to  the  miner’s  house  and  got  the  boy. 
They  had  left  the  horse  with  a  small  farmer  across  the  plain  at 
the  place  where  the  hills  began. 

“  They  went  there  that  evening,  wading  through  the  deep 
snow.  It  was  bitter  cold.  I  asked  Joe  if  he  had  got  shoes  for 
the  boy,  and  he  said  ‘  No  ’.  He  said  that  by  the  time  he  got 
ready  to  start  back  into  the  hills  it  was  night,  and  the  stores 
were  closed.  He  figures  he  had  enough  money  to  buy  a  hog 
and  some  corn.  He  could  go  back  to  making  whisky,  back  to 
these  hills.  Both  he  and  the  boy  were  half  insane  with  desire. 

“  He  cut  up  one  of  the  quilts  and  made  a  covering  for  the 
boy’s  feet.  Sitting  in  our  house  here,  as  the  darkness  came,  he 
described  the  journey. 

“  It  was  an  oddly  dramatic  recital.  Joe  had  the  gift.  There 
was  really  no  necessity  for  his  starting  off  in  such  a  rush.  He 
might  have  waited  until  the  roads  were  broken  after  the  great 
snow. 

“  The  only  explanation  he  could  give  us  was  that  he  could 
not  wait  and  the  boy  was  sick  with  loneliness. 

“  And  so,  since  he  had  been  a  boy,  Joe  had  wanted  to  see 
the  outside  world,  and  now,  having  seen  it,  he  wanted  back 
his  hills.  He  spoke  of  the  happiness  of  himself  and  the  boy 
trudging  in  the  darkness  in  the  deep  snow.  There  was  his 
woman  in  his  cabin  some  eighty  miles  away  in  the  hills.  What 
of  her  ?  No  one  in  the  family  could  read  or  write.  She  might 
be  getting  out  of  wood.  It  was  absurd.  Such  mountain  women 
can  fell  trees  as  well  as  a  man. 

“  It  was  all  sentimentality  on  Joe’s  part.  He  knew  that.  At 
midnight  he  and  the  boy  reached  the  cabin  where  they  had  left 
the  horse  and,  getting  on  the  horse,  rode  all  of  that  night.  When 
they  were  afraid  they  would  freeze,  they  got  off  the  horse  and 
struggled  forward  afoot.  Joe  said  it  warmed  them  up. 

“  They  kept  it  up  like  that  all  the  way  home.  Occasionally 
they  came  to  a  mountain  cabin  where  there  was  a  fire. 

“Joe  said  the  trip  took  three  days  and  three  nights  and  that 
he  lost  his  way  but  he  had  no  desire  to  sleep.  The  boy  and  the 
horse  had,  however,  to  have  rest.  At  one  place,  while  the  boy 
slept  on  the  floor  of  a  mountain  house  before  a  fire  and  the  horse 
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ate  and  rested  in  a  stable,  Joe  sat  up  with  another  mountain 
man  and  played  cards  from  after  midnight  until  four  in  the 
morning.  He  said  he  won  two  dollars. 

“  All  the  people  in  the  mountain  cabins  on  the  way  welcomed 
him,  and  there  was  but  one  house  where  he  had  trouble.  Looking 
at  Mildred  and  myself,  Joe  smiled  when  he  spoke  of  that  night. 
It  was  when  he  had  lost  his  way  and  had  got  down  out  of  the 
hills  and  into  the  valley.  The  people  of  that  house  were  outsiders. 
They  were  not  hill  people.  I  fancy  they  were  afraid  of  Joe, 
as  Mildred  and  I  had  been  afraid,  and  that  being  afraid  they  had 
wanted  to  close  the  door  on  him  and  the  boy. 

“  When  he  stopped  at  the  house  and  called  from  the  road  a 
man  put  his  head  out  at  a  window  and  told  him  to  go  away. 
The  boy  was  almost  frozen.  Joe  laughed.  It  was  two  in  the 
morning. 

“  What  he  did  was  to  take  the  boy  in  his  arms  and  walk  to 
the  front  door.  Then  he  put  his  shoulder  to  the  door  and 
pushed.  He  got  in.  There  was  a  little  fireplace  in  a  large  front 
room,  and  he  went  through  the  house  to  the  back  door  and  got 
wood. 

“  The  man  and  his  wife,  dressed,  Joe  said,  like  city  folks — 
that  is  to  say,  evidently  in  night  clothes,  pyjamas,  perhaps — 
came  to  the  door  of  a  bedroom  and  looked  at  him.  What  he 
looked  like,  standing  there  in  the  firelight  with  the  old  hat 
pulled  down  over  his  face — ^the  long,  lean  face  and  the  cold  eyes — 
you  may  imagine. 

“  He  stayed  in  the  house  three  hours,  warming  himself  and 
the  boy.  He  went  into  a  stable  and  fed  the  horse.  The  people 
in  the  house  never  showed  themselves  again.  They  had  taken 
the  one  look  at  Joe  and  then,  going  quickly  back  into  the  bed¬ 
room,  had  closed  and  locked  the  door. 

“  Joe  was  curious.  He  said  it  was  a  grand  house.  I  gathered 
it  was  much  grander  than  my  place.  The  whole  inside  of  the 
house,  he  said,  was  like  one  big  grand  piece  of  furniture.  Joe 
went  into  the  kitchen,  but  would  not  touch  the  food  he  found. 
He  said  he  reckoned  the  people  of  the  house  were  higher  toned 
than  we  were.  They  were,  he  said,  so  high  and  mighty  that 
he  would  not  touch  their  food.  What  they  were  doing  with 
such  a  house  in  that  country  he  did  not  know.  In  some  places. 
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in  the  valleys  among  the  hills,  he  said  high-toned  people  like 
us  were  now  coming  in.  He  looked  at  Mildred  and  smiled 
when  he  said  that. 

“  And,  anyway,  as  Joe  said,  the  people  of  the  grand  house 
evidently  did  not  have  any  better  food  than  he  sometimes  had 
at  home.  He  had  been  curious  and  had  gone  into  the  kitchen 
and  pantry  to  look.  I  looked  at  Mildred.  I  was  glad  he  had 
seemed  to  like  our  food. 

“  And  so  Joe  and  the  boy  were  warmed  and  the  horse  was 
fed  and  they  left  the  house  as  they  had  found  it,  the  two  strange 
people,  who  might  also  have  heard  or  read  tales  of  the  dangerous 
character  of  mountain  people,  trembling  in  the  room  in  which 
they  had  locked  themselves. 

“  They  got,  Joe  said,  to  their  own  house  late  on  the  next 
evening  and  they  were  almost  starved.  The  snow  had  grown 
deeper.  After  the  first  heavy  snow  there  had  been  a  rain 
followed  by  sleet  and  then  came  more  snow.  In  some  of  the 
mountain  passes  he  and  the  boy  had  to  go  ahead  of  the  horse, 
breaking  the  way. 

“  They  got  home  at  last,  and  Joe  did  nothing  but  sleep  for 
two  days.  He  said  the  boy  was  all  right.  He  also  slept.  Joe 
tried  to  explain  to  us  that  he  had  taken  the  desperate  trip  out  of 
the  mining  country  back  into  his  own  hills  in  such  a  hurry 
because  he  was  afraid  his  wife,  back  in  her  cabin  in  the  hills, 
would  be  out  of  firewood,  but  when  he  said  it,  he  had  to  smile. 

“  ‘  Pshaw  !  *  he  said,  grinning  sheepishly,  ‘  there  was  plenty 
of  wood  in  the  house.’  ” 


THE  UNRECAPTURABLE 


The  dance  was  done,  the  music  quiet, 

The  sea  and  the  steep  hills  stood  faint 
’Cross  that  they  call  the  dawn,  which  is 
The  earliest  slur  on  night,  the  waking  taint, 

That  reapparels  day  we  had  forgotten. 

The  world  that  bends  into  that  space 
Which  troubles  men  and  brings  their  minds 
To  build  some  god  with  terror  in  his  face. 

Dawn,  and  the  revels  ended,  silent  we 
Look  at  light  coming,  see  the  hills 
Step  to  appointed  places,  one  by  one. 

And  while  we  watch  the  landscape  fills 
With  irritating  detail,  tree  and  hedge, 

Ditch  and  a  farmstead,  here  a  road. 

All  these  were  shadowed  out  by  night 
Till  to  our  company  there  only  showed 
The  narrow  dancing  room,  the  fiddler 

Resting  his  arm  while  we,  the  dancers,  talked. 

On  with  the  dance  .  .  .  and  when  it  stopped 
We  linked  our  arms  and  gently  whispering  walked 
To  look  at  that  blue  night  beyond 
Our  shelter  and  ourselves,  and  kissed 
Gently  in  the  darkness  or  in  the  inner  haze 
Of  lamplight  and  the  peaten  fire  that  hissed. 

Now,  night  deceased,  we  stand,  still  watching  : 

Each  looks  into  each  other’s  eyes  afraid, 

The  hireling  fiddler  passing  to  the  dawn,  we  felt 
Something  more  present  than  the  darkness  fade. 

G.  I  Scott  Moncrieff. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  TEA 


By  Philip  Jordan 

IF  the  beginning  of  tea  is  hidden  in  the  conflicting  myths  that 
surround  the  god-like  person  of  Confucius,  its  first  arrival 
in  British  markets  is  hardly  less  clearly  defined.  Historians 
are,  however,  now  generally  agreed  that  one  Thomas  Garway 
first  sold  the  drink  of  which,  at  this  day,  more  than  ten  pounds 
are  drunk  each  year  by  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Great 
Britain.  His  advertisement  in  the  September,  1658,  issue  of  the 
Mercurius  PoUticus  stated  that  “the  excellent  and  by  all  physitians 
approved  China  drink,  called  by  the  Chineans  Tcha,  by  other 
nations  Tay,  alias  Tee”,  was  on  sale  at  the  Sultaness  Head  Cophee 
House  in  Sweeting’s  Rents  by  the  Royal  Exchange  at  four 
guineas  a  pound,  and  that  it  was  also  brewed  on  the  premises 
and  served  to  customers.  The  history  of  tea  had  begun. 

Two  years  later  it  became  the  object  of  taxation,  and  since 
it  was  then  customary  for  large  quantities  to  be  brewed  and  sold 
in  liquid  form,  the  tax  took  the  form  of  a  levy  of  eightpence  on 
each  gallon.  This  outrageous  figure  did  much  to  hinder  the 
growth  of  tea’s  popularity,  and  a  large  body  of  traders  resorted 
to  unwholesome  adulterations  in  order  to  avoid  paying  what 
was  then  considered  to  be  nothing  less  than  an  abhorrent  restraint 
on  a  legitimate  and  growing  business.  Adulteration  became  a 
public  scandal,  and  in  the  reign  of  George  II  penalties  were 
imposed  on  all  “  ill-disposed  traders  who  use  the  leaves  of  trees, 
shrubs  or  plants  in  imitation  of  tea;  and  do  likewise  mix,  colour, 
and  dye  such  leaves  with  terra  japonica,  sugar,  molasses,  clay, 
logwood,  and  other  ingredients,  and  do  sell  and  vend  the  same  as 
real  tea,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  health  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects, 
and  to  the  diminution  of  his  Majesty’s  revenue 

But  the  medicinal  properties  of  real  tea  had  already  been 
recognized,  and  as  early  as  1699,  J.  Ovington,  M.A.,  Chaplain 
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to  his  Majesty,  dedicated  a  work  on  tea  to  the  Countess  of 
Grantham  in  florid  and  sycophantic  phrases.  But  if  his  dedica¬ 
tion  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  his  book  has  lost  no  virtue  with  the 
passing  of  nearly  250  years.  His  descriptions  of  the  tea  plant 
and  its  habits,  which  so  much  resemble  those  of  the  vine, 
might  stand  to-day  in  face  of  all  the  scientific  and  accurate 
research  with  which  the  empire  tea  industry  has  sought  to  improve 
the  quality  of  its  wares.  It  was  Mr.  Ovington  who  first  realized 
the  digestive  properties  of  tea.  In  his  little  essay  he  refers  to 
the  Tartars  as  being  not  “  insensible  to  the  Benefit  of  this  In¬ 
fusion,  or  Strangers  to  the  Virtue  and  Usefulness  of  it.  For  ”, 
he  says,  ”  whereas  these  persons  are  by  Nature  very  hardy, 
and  have  so  far  improved  this  Hardiness  by  Custom,  that  raw 
Horse  flesh  is  their  ordinary  Food  ;  and  this  they  eat  and  digest 
with  the  same  Facility,  as  we  do  Beef  that’s  boiled  or  roasted, 
now  hereupon,  however  ”,  he  is  quick  to  add,  ”  it  sometimes 
happens  that  their  Stomachs  are  oppressed  with  Crudities,  and 
mightily  weakened  through  Indigestion,  to  cure  which  they  readily 
apply  themselves  to  Tea,  without  consulting  any  other  Physick  ; 
and  in  this  they  find  so  much  Relief,  and  their  Appetites  are  so 
effectually  strengthened,  that  they  soon  recover  their  Digestive 
Faculty  again,  and  remove  the  languid  Indisposition”. 

The  opposing  vested  interests  of  the  time  resisted  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  tea  with  every  force  that  they  could  command,  but 
it  did  not  lack  for  champions.  Indeed,  in  the  early  seventeenth 
century  the  famous  Dr.  Bontekoe,  of  Leyden  University,  was  so 
outraged  by  attacks  upon  what  he  considered  to  be  a  divine 
beverage  that  he  was  urged  to  issue  a  monograph  on  tea  in  which 
he  compared  it  with  the  Fountain  of  Eternal  Youth,  very  much 
to  the  latter’s  detriment.  But  even  Dr.  Bontekoe  could  not  stem 
the  tide  of  hatred  which  ran  well  into  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  Duncan  Forbes,  a  Scottish  jurist,  was  so  incensed  by  the 
sobriety  of  the  country  that  he  wrote  a  protest  to  Parliament  on 
behalf  of  the  brewers  who  had  suborned  him,  saying  that  ”  the 
cause  of  the  mischief  is  evidently  the  excessive  use  of  tea,  which 
is  now  become  so  common  that  the  meanest  families,  even  of 
labouring  people,  particularly  in  boroughs,  make  their  morning 
meal  of  it,  and  thereby  disuse  the  ale  which  heretofore  was  their 
accustomed  drink.  The  same  drug  ”,  he  adds,  “  supplies  the 
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labouring  women  with  their  afternoon’s  entertainment,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  twopenny  ”, 

But  the  decline  in  beer  consumption  was  not  the  first  problem 
that  tea  had  set.  When  Dr.  Bonteko^  was  writing  the  properties 
of  tea  were  beginning  to  be  understood,  but  the  disposal  of 
used  leaves  was  as  great  a  problem  as  that  of  safety  razor  blades 
is  said  to  be  today.  It  is  recorded  that  schoolboys  were  asked 
to  eat  them,  spread  thickly  on  bread  ;  and  there  is  a  case,  whose 
truth  is  vouched  for  in  contemporary  journals,  of  an  English 
country  family  serving  a  dish  of  them  as  vegetables  to  a  number  of 
distinguished  guests,  who  were  more  impressed  by  their  toughness 
than  by  their  flavour. 

In  the  literature  of  those  early  centuries  tea  began  to  play  the 
part  that  wine  or  ale  had  previously  occupied,  and  for  much  of  its 
popularity  it  is  grateful  to  the  memory  of  Samuel  Johnson,  whose 
prodigious  consumption  was  the  object  of  remark  even  in  those 
days  of  robust  appetites.  He  would  drink  as  many  as  twenty- 
five  large  cups  at  a  sitting,  and  would  repeat  the  dose  day  after 
day.  Earlier,  Dryden  was  unable  to  resist  what  was  the  extremely 
fashionable  drink  of  his  time,  a  drink  then  peculiar  to  those 
with  as  much  money  as  good  taste. 

"  And  thou,  great  Anna,  whom  three  realms  obey 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take,  and  sometimes  tay  ”, 

is  probably  one  of  the  most  familiar  and  oft  quoted  of  his  usually 
splenetic  couplets.  In  the  course  of  time  the  tea  trade  from  China 
fell  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  those  tenacious  and  his¬ 
toric  hands  it  remained  for  close  on  200  years.  The  tea  trade 
actually  remained  the  Company’s  monopoly  until  1813,  when 
it  was  thrown  open  to  anyone  who  cared  to  take  out  a  licence. 
The  charter  of  the  monopolists,  whose  private  passions  for  profit 
now  outweighed  their  sense  of  service  to  the  community,  was 
not  renewed,  largely  owing  to  the  price  of  tea,  which  had  at  last 
made  a  regular  appearance  on  the  breakfast  tables  of  the  less 
well-to-do  citizens  ;  but  despite  this  cancellation  of  the  charter 
the  Company  did  not  Anally  burn  itself  out  until  the  Indian 
Mutiny  in  1857,  when  its  life  of  257  years  was  brought  to  an 
abrupt  and  inglorious  end. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  yearly  importa¬ 
tion  into  England  was  stabilized  at  about  20,000  pounds,  a 
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figure  that  has  grown  in  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  to  the 
astounding  height  of  nearly  500,000,000  pounds,  at  which  the 
yearly  imports  stand  today.  England,  indeed,  was  almost  the 
only  country  to  consume  tea  in  large  quantities  until  comparatively 
recent  times.  Russia,  the  other  great  tea-drinking  country  of  the 
world,  was  not  ready  for  it  so  early  :  in  the  time  of  Pepys,  for 
instance,  it  is  recorded  that  the  envoy  at  Delhi  brusquely  refused 
to  carry  a  present  of  it  to  the  Tsar  on  the  grounds  that  his  master 
would  not  wish  to  be  encumbered  by  a  commodity  for  which 
he  would  have  no  use  whatever. 

The  history  of  tea  drinking,  as  we  know  it,  is  almost  exactly 
one  hundred  years  old.  In  1834  the  East  India  Company  formed 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  growing  tea  in 
Assam,  and  in  that  year  one  Captain  Jenkins,  a  servant  of  the 
company,  was  deputed  to  investigate  the  whole  matter.  His 
report  was  favourable,  and  it  was  decided  to  bring  plants  from 
China  and  to  establish  the  industry  in  an  Empire  country.  The 
venture  was  a  failure,  largely  owing  to  poor  stock  and  to  ignorance 
of  local  conditions,  but  this  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  experiment. 
Tea  was  found  to  be  indigenous,  and  from  the  wild  plants  of  the 
neighbourhood  seedlings  were  taken  and  the  industry  established. 
Less  than  ten  years  later  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
were  drinking  an  average  of  pounds  of  tea  per  head  every  year. 
From  that  moment  the  industry  has  grown,  and  production  in 
Assam  alone  is  now  very  nearly  250,000,000  pounds  a  year  or 
rather  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  total  world  exports  of  tea, 
which  now  amount  to  about  900,000,000  pounds.  Of  this  total 
India  produces  400,000,000  pounds,  Ceylon  about  250,000,000 
pounds  and  the  remainder  comes  mainly  from  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  China,  East  Africa  and  Formosa  export  an  almost 
negligible  quantity. 

Tea  has  now  become  a  drink  with  world- wide  distribution, 
although  the  partiality  which  different  countries  express  for  it 
varies  in  astonishing  degree.  In  this  country  we  import  as 
much  tea  as  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  our  annual  per  head  consumption  is  over  ten  pounds. 
Australia  and  the  Irish  Free  State  run  neck  and  neck  for  second 
place  with  about  eight  pounds  each.  Newfoundland  and  Canada 
occupy  the  next  two  places  with  an  average  of  nearly  five  pounds. 
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with  the  United  States  far  below,  drinking  90,000,000  pounds 
a  year,  or  only  three-quarters  of  a  pound  per  head.  Italy  and 
Spain  drink  less  tea  than  any  other  countries  in  the  world,  and 
one  hundred  of  their  inhabitants  barely  consume  a  pound  between 
them  every  year.  Most  of  the  tea  consumed  in  this  country 
comes  from  India  and  Ceylon  ;  only  a  very  small  quantity  from 
China,  whose  annual  production,  although  large,  is  mostly  sold 
in  the  local  market.  The  exports  of  China  tea,  indeed,  have 
fallen  more  than  50  per  cent,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  very 
little  is  now  sold  in  Great  Britain. 

With  the  passing  of  the  tea-clipper  much  that  was  romantic 
departed  from  the  tea  trade.  The  steamship  even  put  an  end 
to  the  famous  Russian  Caravan  Tea  which  had  for  so  long  been 
the  joy  of  the  connoisseur,  although  it  was  indeed  nothing  but 
ordinary  China  tea  which  had  been  brought  overland  and  had 
thus  avoided  the  perils  of  ocean  transport.  It  died  a  hard 
death,  however,  and  traces  of  it  lingered  in  the  market  until  the 
catastrophe  of  1914  closed  for  ever  that  expensive  and  luxurious 
road.  And  the  steamship,  too,  put  an  end  to  the  racing  of  the 
clippers  and  drove  away  for  ever  the  white  wings  that  sailed 
proudly  into  the  tea  ports  of  the  country.  They  have  passed 
into  legend,  those  fabulous  and  graceful  ships  whose  captains 
knew  only  one  law,  which  was  to  deliver  their  cargoes  of  tea 
chests  as  soon  as  possible  after  leaving  the  country  of  their 
origin.  The  steamship,  too,  has  narrowed  the  number  of  tea 
ports  down  to  two,  and  today  nearly  all  the  tea  that  is  drunk 
in  England  comes  info  the  Thames  and  is  taken  in  barges  up 
the  shallower  reaches  of  the  river  until  the  huge  tea  warehouses, 
lying  beside  Tower  Bridge  and  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  give 
them  shelter  and  a  firm  berth  on  land.  Smaller  consignments 
go  direct  to  Manchester,  and  occasionally  a  lonely  chest  is  seen 
on  the  Liverpool  docks,  but  London  and  London’s  City,  where 
so  much  of  the  alchemy  of  world  trade  is  performed  in  small  and 
dingy  offices,  give  the  first  welcome  to  the  nation’s  drink. 

The  leaf  has  already  undergone  a  long  and  complicated  process 
before  ever  it  arrives  in  London,  and  now  its  quality  is  submitted 
to  even  more  rigorous  testing  and  investigation.  But  its  history 
has  already  been  long  :  from  the  time  it  was  first  plucked  by 
deft  hands  from  the  three  feet  camelia  bush,  whose  leaf  it  is,  until 
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the  time  it  was  slung,  in  a  chest,  into  the  holds  of  great  ships, 
it  had  changed  its  appearance  and  its  weight.  Tea  grows  on 
bushes  of  such  strength  and  vitality  that,  were  they  allowed  to 
develop  to  their  full  height,  they  would  be  at  least  forty  feet  tall. 
From  the  moment  of  plucking,  the  quality  of  the  tea  which  will 
eventually  reach  the  markets  is  decided  :  if  coarse  tea  is  wanted 
the  bud  and  two  leaves  are  plucked,  if  fine  only  the  bud  and  the 
leaf  that  is  nearest  to  it.  Once  plucked  the  leaf  is  dried,  both 
naturally  and  by  furnace,  and  when  it  has  emerged  from  the 
process  it  weighs  only  a  quarter  of  what  it  did  when  it  first 
was  thrown  into  the  basket  suspended  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
plucker. 

It  arrives  in  London  in  the  lead-lined  cases  into  which  it  is 
packed  at  the  estate  factory.  When  the  long  voyage  from 
Colombo  is  over  the  ship  drops  anchor  at  Tilbury,  and  the 
barges,  laden  with  wooden  and  wicker  chests,  move  slowly  up 
the  river  to  the  bonded  warehouses  whose  fragrance  is  a  thing 
of  immediate  but  passing  wonder  to  the  visitor.  In  loads  of 
twelve  they  are  slung  high  up  above  the  river  and  deposited  on 
golden  and  polished  floors  from  which  they  will  not  be  removed 
until  they  have  been  sold  and  are  about  to  lose  their  individuality 
in  giant  blending  machines.  At  this  moment  the  customs  officer 
appears,  and  for  his  benefit  one  chest  in  every  ten  is  broken  open, 
turned  out,  and  the  contents,  which  are  usually  within  a  few 
ounces  of  125  pounds,  are  weighed.  It  is  for  him  to  see  that  a 
duty  of  two  pence  on  every  pound  of  Empire  tea  and  four  pence 
on  every  pound  of  foreign  is  paid  before  the  tea  is  allowed  to 
proceed  on  its  way.  Once  the  tea  has  been  passed  by  him  the 
weight  of  every  case  is  gouged  on  the  side  with  a  special  steel 
instrument  which  makes  figures  that  would  baffle  all  but  the 
expert.  The  instrument,  which  looks  like  a  tin-opener,  is  a 
source  of  immense  pride  to  its  possessor,  and  the  subject  of  a 
tradition  which  brings  bad  luck  to  a  man  who  loses  his  own  or 
uses  anyone  else’s  ;  and  when  a  warehouseman  finally  retires 
his  gouger  is  passed  on  with  due  ceremony  to  a  successor. 

From  the  docks  and  warehouses  it  is  but  a  short  step  across 
the  river  to  the  narrow  and  uninviting  pavements  of  Mincing 
Lane,  behind  whose  shabby  doors  lies  the  fate  of  tea.  In  that 
short  street  whose  name  is  as  famous  throughout  the  com- 
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mercial  world  as  that  of  Lombard  Street  or  Broadway,  the  tea 
brokers,  with  their  almost  eternally  steaming  kettles,  taste  and 
value  the  cargoes  which  it  is  their  duty  to  sell  on  commission. 
On  long  wooden  benches  are  rows  of  white  china  pots  in  which 
samples  of  tea  are  made  and  allowed  to  infuse  for  four  minutes 
before  the  taster  with  his  tireless  palate  begins  the  unending 
round.  There  are  teas  from  Ceylon  and  from  India,  dark  and 
coppery  and  fragrant,  lighter  teas  from  Java,  green  teas  and 
scented  teas  from  China  and  Formosa,  bitter  mat6  from  South 
America,  and  teas  sprayed  with  eau-de-Cologne  from  exotic 
stores  all  over  the  world.  When  the  samples  are  ready  for 
tasting  they  are  poured  into  cups  and  the  leaves  are  turned  out 
into  the  pot  lids,  as  further  evidence  of  their  qualities.  Some  are 
black  and  small  and  curly  ;  others  unfold  in  the  heat  and,  like 
copper  ferns,  writhe  gently  on  their  platform  ;  still  others  look 
like  chopped  hay  that  has  not  stayed  long  enough  in  the  sun. 
And  all  day  long  on  the  morning  of  the  auctions,  streams  of 
buyers’  clerks  come  in  and  take  away  samples  so  that  they,  too, 
may  gauge  the  prices  that  they  are  prepared  to  pay. 

The  tea  taster  goes  round,  sips  the  teas,  rolls  them  voluptuously 
on  his  tongue  and  spits  them  out  again.  He  can  often  tell  you 
in  which  garden  they  have  been  grown,  and,  to  a  farthing,  what 
price  they  will  command  at  auction  later  in  the  day.  His  know¬ 
ledge  of  tea,  and  of  the  wide  range  of  its  prices,  is  something  of 
wonder  to  the  outsider  who  watches  him  and  who  could  himself 
hardly  tell  the  difference  between  two  grades  of  the  same  type. 
In  the  tea  market  prices  range  from  just  above  a  shilling  to  as  much 
as  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  a  pound  for  a  tea  that  will  eventu¬ 
ally  be  retailed  at  little  short  of  a  sovereign.  Teas  from  the  high 
gardens  of  Darjeeling  fetch  the  highest  prices  in  the  market,  and 
those  of  Ceylon  are  the  next  most  highly  prized,  for  the  better 
qualities  of  these  are  grown  far  above  sea  level  in  the  cool  and 
wet  ground  of  high  mountains,  for,  just  as  those  fruits  which 
come  to  maturity  in  northern  countries,  where  the  struggle  for 
life  is  harder,  have  a  finer  and  more  subtle  flavour,  so  do  teas 
grown  at  high  altitudes  where  their  strength  is  neither  dissipated 
nor  allowed  to  run  riot  under  the  hot  suns  of  lower  lands.  And 
on  the  taster’s  lips  are  those  magic  names  which  were  invented  to 
proclaim  the  size  of  tea  but  which  are  so  often  unscrupulously 
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used  to  designate  its  quality  to  the  ignorant :  Orange  Pekoe, 
Broken  Orange  Pekoe,  and  Broken  Pekoe  together  with  Fannings 
and  Dust,  which  explain  themselves. 

From  the  offices  of  most  of  the  tea  brokers  the  auction  rooms, 
at  the  top  of  a  high  building  in  Mincing  Lane,  are  but  a  few  steps. 
Climbing  the  stairs  to  that  small  room  in  which  practically  all 
the  tea  that  comes  into  the  country  is  sold,  many  and  strange 
are  the  notices  which  catch  the  eye.  Here  are  the  auction  rooms 
for  most  of  the  world’s  exotic  commodities.  Ivory  and  coffee, 
ostrich  feathers  and  other  strange  products  have  their  fates 
decided  in  this  ugly  building  with  its  white  tiled  walls  and  its 
everlasting  flow  of  men,  all  there  for  the  purpose  of  making 
money.  At  the  very  top  of  the  building  is  the  room  devoted  to 
tea.  Any  one  may  go  in,  for  the  auctions  are  held  in  public,  and 
although,  in  theory,  any  member  of  the  public  may  make  a  bid, 
an  outsider  who  did  so  would  suddenly  find  that  the  price  was 
being  run  up  against  him  by  the  half-dozen  men  who  are  the  re¬ 
cognized  buyers  for  the  whole  trade. 

Inside  the  London  Stock  Exchange  no  unauthorised  person 
may  enter  :  inside  the  room  at  Lloyd’s  a  layman  may  enter  if  he 
is  accompanied  by  a  member  :  but  into  the  tea  auctions  anyone 
may  go  at  any  time.  But  if  the  explorer  could  understand  what 
he  saw  in  the  first  two,  in  the  third  he  would  be  utterly  bewildered 
by  the  men  who  sit  in  pairs  at  desks  like  so  many  truculent  and 
noisy  schoolboys.  On  a  raised  dias  at  the  far  end  of  the  room 
sits  the  auctioneer,  an  amateur  auctioneer  it  is  true,  but  none 
the  less  one  who  knows  exactly  what  he  expects  to  get  for  the 
goods  he  has  to  offer.  Each  broker  acts  as  his  own  auctioneer, 
and  when  he  has  run  through  his  catalogue  steps  down  to  make 
way  for  the  next  man.  The  bidding,  sometimes  so  fast  and  noisy 
that  it  seems  as  though  the  room  had  suddenly  become  an 
aviary  of  horse  ravens,  is  done  in  farthings,  and  a  mere  half-a- 
dozen  men  call  it  out,  each  one  of  whom  has  instructions  from 
his  own  clients.  True  there  are  a  few  other  buyers,  but  they, 
for  the  most  part,  buy  merely  in  order  to  sell  again  and  split  the 
commission  with  a  partner.  Their  voices  are  the  only  intelli¬ 
gible  ones,  for  after  croacking  a  price  they  add  hurriedly  ;  “  Who 
wants  it  ?  ”  and  peer  around  the  smoky  room  for  someone 
to  relieve  them  of  the  newly  purchased  burden.  All  day  long 
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these  hoarse  voices  cry  out  their  bids,  and  all  day  long  relays  of 
clerks  move  along  narrow  gangways  to  mark  in  yellow  and 
white  catalogues  the  prices  that  tea  is  fetching. 

In  recent  months  prices  have  risen  sharply  and  are  now,  once 
more,  reaching  an  economic  level,  thanks  largely  to  the  fifteen 
per  cent,  restriction  which  has  been  imposed  on  exports  from  the 
principal  tea-producing  countries  of  the  world,  a  quota  that  is 
to  be  reduced  to  12I  per  cent,  next  April.  The  future,  they 
say  in  Mincing  Lane,  looks  good,  but  the  vagaries  of  public  taste 
leave  them  all  somewhat  bewildered.  If  they  only  knew,  for 
instance,  why  peasants  in  the  south  of  Ireland  always  drink 
expensive  tea,  why  the  same  quality  of  tea  is  drunk  in  the  dis¬ 
tressed  areas  of  South  Wales,  but  not  in  Durham;  why  Scotsmen 
buy  better  tea  than  Englishmen,  their  problems  of  distribution 
would  be  easier,  and  the  restriction  quota  might  be  reduced. 
In  an  attempt  to  rationalize  the  industry,  the  producers  of  Ceylon, 
India  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies  have  now  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  whereby  wasteful  competition  will  be  eliminated,  and  each 
will  have  its  own  fields  for  development. 

In  this  country  the  producers  of  India  and  Ceylon  are  to  have 
a  free  hand  to  build  up  the  market  for  their  own  teas,  for  at  present 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  supply  160,000,000  out  of  the  500,000,000 
pounds  which  we  drink  every  year.  In  Canada  and  South  Africa 
the  Ceylon  producers  are  attempting  to  popularize  their  own 
wares,  and  in  the  United  States,  India,  who  has  already  been 
making  inroads  on  the  coffee  drinking  habits  of  the  people,  is  to 
continue  her  efforts.  The  Dutch  are  to  make  a  determined 
drive  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

But  above  and  beyond  all  these  markets  there  lies  one  of  almost 
unlimited  potentialities — the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics, 
whose  tea  consumption  has  declined  by  more  than  50  per  cent, 
since  the  years  before  its  birth.  It  is  believed  that  if  reasonable 
credit  facilities  could  be  given  to  the  Russian  Government,  they 
would  be  able  to  take  as  much  as  100  million  pounds  a  year,  an 
order  which  would  enable  an  immediate  large  reduction  to  be  . 
made  in  the  restriction  quota. 

In  an  age  when  so  much  is  talked  and  muttered  about  ration¬ 
alization,  and  so  little  done  to  bring  it  about  in  other  than  an 
uneconomical  manner,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  it  has  been 
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done  by  a  group  of  men  not  conspicuous  for  their  business  ex¬ 
perience  and,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  touch  with  the  latest 
theories  of  economics.  The  tea  planter  has  set  an  example  to  other 
producers  and,  by  voluntarily  imposing  on  his  goods  an  export 
tax  that  in  India  amounts  to  eight  annas  on  every  loo  pounds 
and  in  Ceylon  to  50  cents  on  every  100  pounds,  he  has  provided 
himself  with  funds  which  are  being  devoted  to  spreading  ever 
wider  a  knowledge  about  the  quality  of  what  he  has  to  offer. 
Such  a  cess  or  export  tax  in  no  way  affects  the  price  of  tea  for, 
while  in  the  aggregate  it  produces  a  considerable  sum,  on  the 
individual  packet  or  pound  its  burden  is  negligible.  There  is 
little  or  no  doubt  that  the  expenditure  of  these  sums  will  eventu¬ 
ally  ensure  that  better  tea  is  drunk  throughout  this  country,  for 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Empire  producers  to  spend  the  money 
in  an  educative  manner.  But  whether  they  spend  money  or 
whether  they  don’t,  one  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  tea 
will  always  remain  the  most  popular  of  all  our  national 
institutions. 


EBB  AND  FLOW 


A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

WAR-TIME  emergency :  that  is  what  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  State  of  which  the  world  holds  record  finds 
itself  facing  at  the  New  Year,  and  without  threat  or 
apprehension  of  war.  Civilization  as  we  have  known  it  must 
underpin  and  hastily  remodel  the  structure 

The  American  menaced  by  the  explosive  forces  generated  in 
Emergency  .  ^  ^  ° 

Its  own  advance.  Long  ago,  across  an  examina¬ 
tion  table,  old  Professor  Bonamy  Price,  looking  like  Punch 
in  cap  and  gown,  told  me  to  define  civilization,  and  finally 
supplied  the  answer  he  wanted — Progressive  Desire.  It  would 
be  a  good  definition  nowadays  of  the  world’s  disease.  War 
gave  the  impetus  ;  and  with  its  monstrous  demands,  not  only 
for  the  machinery  of  destruction  but  for  supplying  necessaries 
(and  luxuries)  to  several  million  men  engaged  wholly  in  the 
work  of  destruction,  it  showed  what  could  be  done  by  machinery 
and  by  the  mechanization  of  society.  Behind  the  millions  of 
combatants  it  flung  more  millions  into  the  work  of  running 
machines.  Unlike  the  combatants,  these  people  had  to  be  paid 
to  work,  and  by  all  earlier  standards,  paid  extravagantly. 

The  result  was  a  circulation  of  cash  such  as  had  never  been 
dreamt  of :  desire  progressed,  not  gradually,  but  by  frenzied 
leaps.  A  phrase  comes  back  to  my  mind,  heard  in  one  of  the 
countries  where  there  was  no  mechanization,  and  no  great 
fortunes  were  to  be  made,  yet  where  the  change  was  felt  no 
less  keenly.  “  The  farmer  ”,  a  man  said  to  me  in  County 
Galway,  “  is  mad  with  the  dint  of  the  money  ”.  In  Irish  country¬ 
sides  the  standard  of  life  went  up  with  a  rush  ;  but  no  great 
harm  was  done.  Some  pianos  and  fur  coats  were  bought  un¬ 
wisely  ;  much  money  was  lost  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  made 
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by  buying  land  at  fancy  prices  ;  still,  on  the  whole,  progressive 
desire  justified  itself.  It  is  an  advance  in  civilization  that  in 
our  poorest  districts  every  man  and  woman  can  go  to  church 
decently  dressed.  But  on  an  Irish  farm  man  and  woman  were 
not  in  the  grip  of  machinery.  Those  countries  felt  it  which  in 
our  Western  world  stood  for  the  highest  point  of  civilization. 
Yet  in  England,  France  and  Germany,  the  War,  while  it  quickened 
in  many  ways  the  progress  of  desire,  taught  also  grim  lessons 
of  doing  without.  Consequently  all  classes  accommodated 
themselves  with  tolerable  philosophy  to  the  inevitable  shrinkage 
when  wartime  profits  ceased.  The  United  States  saw  no  reason 
to  do  this  ;  and  for  ten  years  life  with  them  appears  to  have  been 
one  vast  game  of  grab.  Everyone  had  examples  before  his  eyes 
of  wealth  suddenly  acquired,  in  one  form  or  other,  by  pillage. 
Grabbing  markets  without  the  least  care  whom  you  ruined 
was  laudable  enterprise.  Now,  with  extraordinary  speed,  the 
whole  system  has  broken  down.  Where  all  the  money  has 
gone  to  makes  a  puzzling  question,  but  certainly  much  was 
turned  into  the  huge  buildings  or  engines  created  with  a  single 
end  in  view — the  accumulation  of  private  wealth  ;  and  these 
lie  idle. 

Meantime  the  American  workers  have  set  up  a  standard  of 
living  which  in  a  manner  has  acquired  the  sanction  of  society  ; 

and  President  Roosevelt  has  to  consider  how 
several  millions  of  them  are  to  be  kept  alive 
on  conditions  approaching  that  standard,  when 
they  have  ceased  to  be  wage-earners  ;  or,  alternatively,  how  to 
find  the  means  of  making  them  wage-earners  again.  He  is 
probably  persuaded  that  the  alternative  to  be  faced  is  revolution  ; 
and  revolution  in  the  United  States  would  run  grave  danger 
of  being  captured  by  gangsters.  Civilization  has  to  guarantee 
itself  against  two  of  its  most  characteristic  products,  the  motor 
car  and  the  machine  gun,  acting  in  combination.  Yet  these 
are  obvious  dangers,  and  the  gangster  is  really  less  an  agent 
of  revolution  than  the  speculator  whom  he  blackmails.  War¬ 
time  emergency  means  that  President  Roosevelt  has  to  cope 
with  the  consequences  produced  by  predatory  wealth  ;  and  it 
is  clear  that  he  means  to  end  the  state  of  things  which  left  wealth 
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free  to  be  predatory  without  even  loss  of  reputation.  Mean¬ 
time,  however,  money  has  to  be  spent,  on  the  scale  of  the  last 
world  war,  to  avoid  collapse  of  the  social  order  ;  the  American 
future  must  be  mortgaged  almost  as  heavily  as  that  of  Great 
Britain. 


This  should  in  some  measure  ease  off  pressure  on  British 
manufacturers,  who  were  handicapped  by  exceptionally  high 


Standards 
in  Japan 


taxation.  But  as  the  competition  from  America 
lessens  it  increases  from  Germany,  from  Russia 
and  from  Japan — all  of  them  countries  where 


the  wage  costs  are  lower.  Recently,  a  letter  to  The  Times  from 


Sir  Herbert  Austin  advised  us  not  to  assume  that  the  standard 


of  living  was  lower  in  Japan  ;  though  life  is  certainly  cheaper 
for  the  working  man,  he  is  not  less  well  nourished  nor  less 
well  amused.  In  Russia,  so  far  as  one  can  ascertain,  the  standard 
is  incomparably  lower  ;  desire  gets  no  chance  to  progress.  But 
there  is  one  formidable  factor  there :  a  tendency  to  treat  work 
as  if  it  were  football,  and  to  compete  between  factory  and 
factory  for  the  biggest  output.  The  same  inconvenient 
phenomenon  presents  itself  in  Japan  ;  a  girl  who  can  run 
thirty  looms  is  treated  with  such  honour  as  we  pay  to  the  leading 
batsman  or  bowler.  Worse  than  that :  she  is  treated  as  an  agent 
of  victory  in  the  international  war  for  markets.  No  doubt 
similar  dexterity  could  be  developed  in  England  ;  but  while 
six  looms  is  the  permitted  limit — ^and  permitted  grudgingly — 
such  a  performer  is  no  more  likely  to  appear  than  a  Sutcliffe 
would  be  if  a  batsman  were  penalized  for  making  too  many 
runs.  Apparently  the  free  development  of  individual  excellence 
is  permitted  only  in  sports  ;  and  while  this  is  so,  British  products 
cannot  easily  compete  with  those  of  a  race  which  encourages 
exceptional  prowess  in  the  worker  and  maintains  itself  satis¬ 
factorily  at  a  lower  wage. 

Thus,  while  the  United  States  is  concentrated  on  its  own 
struggle,  Japan  becomes  a  new  and  menacing  competitor  to  all 
the  industrial  world  ;  and,  foreseeing  the  probability  that 
markets  will  be  closed  against  her  products,  she  hurries  to  extend 
the  area  which  she  can  earmark  for  herself.  So  comes  grave 
danger  of  a  clash  with  Russia.  It  is  remarkable  to  observe  how, 
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under  the  shadow  of  this  contingency,  the  Soviet  Republic 
inclines  to  improve  its  relations  with  the  West.  It  is  also  re¬ 
markable  to  find  the  West  much  less  inclined  to  treat  Russia 
as  a  pariah  among  the  people — internationally  an  outlaw.  Japan 
has  helped  this  change  ;  for  America,  always  apprehensive  of 
that  Power,  is  increasingly  so  since  Japan  shook  off  the  shackles 
of  the  League  of  Nations — which,  according  to  American  opinion, 
should  be  worn  by  all  countries  except  God’s  own.  And, 
certainly  in  England,  if  conflict  arose  between  Russia  and  Japan, 
sympathy  would  not  go  to  England’s  old  ally  so  readily  as  before. 

The  causes  of  this  change  in  international  feeling  are 
complex  ;  but  the  most  strongly  operative  has  certainly  been 
a  violent  revulsion  of  feeling  in  regard  to 
uTRustiiT****  Germany.  Russia  savagely  broke  with  the  old 
order  of  civilization,  but  in  doing  so  disavowed 
all  European  standards  of  conduct.  This  horrified  Europe,  but 
was  the  less  surprising  because  the  fusion  of  that  semi-Asiatic 
power  with  the  European  country  has  never  been  more  than 
superficial.  Germany,  on  the  other  part,  was  no  less  integrally 
bound  up  with  modern  European  civilization  than  France  or 
England,  and  when  a  great  popular  movement  in  Germany 
outraged  those  central  conceptions  of  justice  on  which  European 
society  is  based,  the  feeling  in  England  was  less  of  horror  than 
disgust.  These  people  in  the  name  of  nationality  seemed  to 
spit  on  freedom  and  fair  play.  Nevertheless,  everybody  in 
Europe  knows  that  Germany  must  remain  integrally  a  part  of 
Europe.  If,  then,  we  have  to  live  with  Germany,  it  becomes 
less  unacceptable  to  think  of  co-operation  with  Russia  ;  and  a 
larger  consideration  comes  into  view.  The  essential  interest 
for  European  civilization  is  to  organize  peace  ;  and  at  the  moment 
when  Germany  threatens  in  a  passion  to  break  up  all  that  has 
been  accomplished — ^however  much  or  however  little  that  may 
be — Russia  is  seen  to  be  moving  effectively,  from  outside  the 
covenanted  League,  to  organize  internationally  with  a  peaceful 
purpose.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  and  perhaps  half  consciously, 

1  people  tell  themselves  that  the  propagandist  fury  of  an  early 
period  in  revolution  has  passed  off — as  it  passed  off  in  France 
even  before  the  Consulate  ;  they  believe  that  Russia  is  now  a 
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State,  organized  on  a  principle  very  different  from  that  of  other 
States,  but  willing  now  to  live  and  let  live,  to  let  alone  and  to 
be  let  alone.  They  argue  that  if  Russia  is  bound  into  the  European 
comity,  pressure  upon  Germany  will  be  increased  to  a  point 
that  will  prevent  any  violent  disturbance  of  what  is  admittedly 
a  precarious  stability.  And  on  the  other  hand,  Russia,  forced 
to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  conflict  with  Japan,  fully 
realizes  what  it  may  be  worth  in  a  near  future  to  have  Europe’s 
good  will.  Ten  years  ago,  even  five  years  ago,  nine  Englishmen 
in  ten  would  have  regarded  Russia  as  the  worst  menace  to  the 
European  order.  Not  one  person  in  ten  would  feel  that  today ; 
and,  even  temperamentally,  dislike  of  Germany  is  more  acutely 
felt  than  dislike  of  Russia.  Some  abatement  of  this  feeling 
has  been  produced  by  a  German  Court  which  gave,  in  the  trial 
of  Communists  charged  with  arson,  a  verdict  intelligible  to 
Europe  ;  more  has  followed  from  the  proof  that  religion  at 
least  will  not  submit  to  cry  “  Heil !  Hitler  ”  and  do  whatever 
it  is  told.  Yet  on  the  balance  Russia  still  gains  in  respectability 
by  the  disrepute  of  Germany. 


Moreover,  there  is  in  England  and  probably  there  is  also 
in  the  lesser  countries  which  hold  strongly  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  indignation  against  Japan  as  the  nation 

The  Lea^e  which  made  the  first  breach  in  the  Covenant. 

Survives  ft  Crisis 

Whether  Japan  was  or  was  not  justified  in  taking 
back  her  own  destinies  into  her  own  hands,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  her  action  gave  a  shock  to  the  rickety  fabric  which  she 
quitted.  Yet,  looking  at  it  now,  one  can  see  that  at  least 
the  result  was  to  reveal  the  League’s  true  character.  The 
withdrawal  was  regrettable,  but  it  touched  no  vital  point ;  the 
League  was  in  reality  a  League  of  Europeans.  When  Germany 
went  out,  the  most  that  could  be  said  to  remain  was  a  League 
of  the  victors  and  neutrals.  And  at  first,  among  despisers  of 
the  League,  there  was  a  certain  throwing  up  of  caps.  Since 
then,  a  few  weeks’  reflection  has  brought  a  change  of  mind. 
The  world  realizes  today  that  if  you  break  up  the  League,  you 
destroy  Europe.  Italy  followed  Germany’s  withdrawal  with  some 
gestures  of  disdain  for  a  thing  so  unreal  as  the  flaccid  organization 
which  Germany  proposed  to  quit,  and  indicated  preference  for 
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something  that  could  be  set  upon  a  basis  of  overwhelming  force. 
There  was  an  immediate  stiffening  among  the  smaller  Powers, 
all  the  more  formidable  because  it  did  not  express  its  anger  in 
copious  words  ;  while  France  and  England  made  it  plain  that 
they  would  have  no  part  in  over-riding  the  Covenant  by  a 
league  of  a  few  great  ones.  And  so  the  slow  work  is  resumed 
by  statesmen,  seeking  first  to  attain  some  measure  of  positive 
agreement  by  which  Germany  can  be  induced  to  fall  again  into 
step.  Since  they  who  are  inside  the  negotiations  for  disarma¬ 
ment  think  it  worth  while  to  continue,  we  are  bound  to  believe 
that  a  possibility  of  agreement  exists.  But  meanwhile  there 
are  many  signs  that  even  in  England,  where  the  plan  of  sanctions 
had  least  popularity,  it  begins  to  be  realized  that  means  must 
be  devised  to  ensure  that  breach  of  the  peace  will  not  be  allowed 
to  profit  any  European  nation  as  it  has  profited  Japan. 

These  are  the  problems — or  some  of  them — ^which  our  common 
civilization  faces,  and  this  is  no  time  for  pessimism.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  say  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  war 
^*and*Wa™*”  between  France  and  Germany.  People  who  say 
it  do  not  realize  that  it  would  be  just  as  im¬ 
possible  to  carry  France  into  a  war,  unless  France  were  attacked, 
as  to  carry  England.  Even  intervention  in  support,  say,  of 
Poland,  could  not  be  undertaken  by  the  French  without  grave 
internal  danger.  It  would  probably  not  be  undertaken  unless 
the  Little  Entente  also  were  ready  to  move.  If  it  were  known 
that  a  violation  of  Polish  territory  would  certainly  produce  the 
intervention  of  these  Powers,  with  England  certainly  backing 
them,  no  violation  would  be  likely  to  take  place  ;  and  while 
the  mind  of  Germany  remains  so  feverishly  militant  as  it  is, 
nothing  but  an  assurance  of  overwhelming  opposition  is  likely 
to  ensure  peace.  In  the  meantime,  dangers  are  increased  by 
one  of  the  financial  scandals  which  from  time  to  time  jeopardize 
the  existing  order  in  France,  by  producing  a  hysteria  of  distrust. 
Till  that  is  quieted,  responsibility  lies  heavier  on  the  other 
great  nation  which  with  France  has  kept  the  peace  of  Europe 
since  the  war — though,  frankly,  it  has  left  to  France  the  dangerous 
part  of  that  business.  There  has  not  been  since  the  War  any 
moment  in  which  it  was  more  necessary  for  the  two  nations  to 
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have  a  common  policy  and  be  prepared  to  pool  their  resources 
in  support  of  it.  It  should  be  the  easier  for  England  to  take 
the  necessary  decisions,  and  give  the  necessary  assurances,  because 
powerful  and  disciplined  action  may  now  be  looked  for  from 
the  group  of  lesser  Powers  which  under  the  tutelage  of  France 
have  grown  to  be  defenders  with  her  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 


It  is  curious  to  observe  how  remote  the  affairs  of  Spain  are 
from  the  rest  of  the  world — except  Portugal.  Spain  went 
through  its  revolution  without  disturbing  its 
and  otWs  neighbours  ;  it  now  undergoes  the  recoil  from 
revolutionary  excesses,  and  still  there  is  no 
backwash  felt  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  For  once  prophecy  has 
punctually  fulfilled  itself  and  excess  of  anti-clericalism  has 
brought  clericals  again  into  some  degree  of  power.  But  one 
would  like  to  know  what  there  is  in  the  Spanish  temper  to  account 
for  the  Church’s  increasing  inability  to  live  at  peace  in  Spain 
with  the  laity  in  politics.  Meantime,  a  most  sympathetic  figure 


among  reactionaries,  the  Catalan  leader.  Colonel  Macio,  has 
died  before  the  fruition  of  autonomy  has  yet  brought  dis¬ 
appointment.  Czecho-Slovakia,  too,  has  lost  one  of  the  men 
who  most  helped  to  remodel  Europe,  perhaps  the  one  least 
known  outside  his  country  ;  yet,  if  Czechs  are  good  judges, 
certainly  one  of  the  most  potent,  Mr.  Swehla.  Rumania,  not  a 
thoroughly  established  political  unit,  is  in  grave  trouble  with 
one  of  those  patriotic  organizations  that  believe  in  getting  their 
way  by  repeated  assassination.  After  M.  Duca’s  death,  the 
“  Iron  Guard  ”  has  frightened  one  Prime  Minister  into  re¬ 
signation,  and  a  hardier  man  takes  on  the  task.  If  there  is  one 
greater  curse  than  another  in  any  land,  it  is  a  political  murder 
gang.  Excuses  are  to  be  made  for  them  when  the  revolt  is 
against  alien  and  external  rule  ;  but  in  a  self-governing  land 
they  are  insufferable  and  inexcusable.  These  patriots  want 
to  emulate  what  is  most  disgusting  in  the  Nazi  movement, 
and  M.  Duca  died  because  he  would  not  consent  to  Jew-baiting. 
It  all  sounds  far  off,  yet,  whatever  affects  the  stability  of  Rumania 
affects  the  stability  of  the  Little  Entente ;  and  that  is  a  main  prop 
of  the  stability  of  Europe.  The  Balkans  are  by  no  means  so  re¬ 
mote  as  Spain ;  they  are,  unhappily,  much  too  near  Germany. 
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Some  men  have  an  aptitude  (which  must  be  natural  as  well 
as  acquired)  for  interpreting  one  nation  to  another.  As  between 
England  and  France,  heaven  knows  they  are 
A  Fren^mw  on  needed,  and  one  of  the  best  is  just  lost  to  us. 
t  e  gf  1  ove  Chevalley  is  best  known  to  English  readers 
as  the  author  of  a  book  on  The  English  Novel,  published 
(in  French,  of  course)  by  the  Oxford  Press.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  me  not  only  the  best  work  on  its  subject,  but  one 
of  the  best  pieces  of  critical  writing  that  I  know  in  any  language  : 
so  terse,  so  vivid,  so  revealing  of  the  way  in  which  not  only 
English  literature,  but  English  life,  looks  to  a  Frenchman.  In 
the  contemporary  chapters  his  judgment  is  perhaps  less  sure  : 
he  was  never  immune  to  the  amiable  foible  of  overpraising  his 
friends.  Yet  allowance  is  easily  made  for  this,  and  on  the  main 
outlines  he  is  discerning  and  sympathetic  without  the  least 
effusiveness.  Probably,  however,  his  name  will  be  remembered 
by  a  work  not  yet  published — the  French  Dictionary  which, 
in  collaboration  with  his  wife,  he  had  been  several  years  pre¬ 
paring;  and  of  which  again  the  Oxford  Press  will  be  the 
publishers. 

For  those  who  only  knew  him,  or  may  come  to  know  him 
in  print,  there  is  nothing  to  regret.  He  died  early,  considering 
the  toughness  of  his  whole  nature  and  its  power  of  resistance; 
yet  even  at  sixty-five  the  painful  disease  which  he  had  borne 
for  years  with  fortitude  had  made  all  literary  work  impossible 
to  him  of  late.  But  there  must  be  many  who,  like  myself,  had 
while  he  lived  a  singular  access  to  the  mind  of  France.  Although 
he  read  probably  as  much  in  English  as  in  French,  and  thought 
(especially  with  pen  in  his  hand)  as  easily  in  one  language  as 
in  the  other,  I  never  met  a  more  completely  typical  Frenchman. 
Yet  it  was  a  specialized  type,  bearing  the  strong  imprint  of 
French  Protestantism,  though  church-going  he  certainly  was  not. 
The  statesman  by  whose  work  for  France  he  set  most  store 
was  M.  Combes,  who  had  so  organized  French  education  that 
the  clever  boy  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  village  found  a  ladder 
available  which  would  carry  him  to  any  height.  He  had  cause 
to  esteem  it ;  his  father  was  a  small  working  clockmaker  in 
Vendee — in  the  little  town  from  which  Clemenceau  came ;  and, 
oddly  enough,  Chevalley  had  the  same  Mongol  type  of  face 
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From  the  village  school  to  the  Ecole  Normale  was  a  practicable 
leap  ;  once  there,  the  State  guaranteed  a  career  in  teaching. 
But  the  ambitious  and  enterprising  young  man  could  combine 
journalism  with  teaching  ;  and  from  teaching  through  journalism 
into  politics  has  been  the  progress  in  scores  of  ministerial  careers. 
Career  as  well  as  personality  bore  the  stamp  of  France. 


Chevalley’s  work  on  the  Temps  attracted  the  notice  of 
Delcass^,  who  in  the  early  days  of  the  Entente  Cordiale  wanted 
to  know  what  would  be  the  reactions  of  South 
^f®*ll.M***^**“*^*  Africa  to  a  European  War.  Chevalley  was  given 
a  consular  post  and  sent  out  there.  Coming 
to  know  Lord  Milner’s  entourage  of  brilliant  young  men,  he 
learned,  as  will  be  realized,  a  good  deal  that  was  significant 
about  England.  His  diagnosis  of  the  South  African  situation 
was  borne  out  by  results ;  but  long  before  then  he  had  been 
shifted  to  Egypt  and  elsewhere.  The  War  found  him  in 
Scandinavia,  watching  imports  ;  but  his  most  notable  diplomatic 
post  was  after  the  general  armistice,  when  he  was  Charge 
d’Affaires  in  Warsaw,  saw  the  Bolshevik  rush  coming,  and  wrote 
the  report  which  brought  General  Weygand  on  the  scene  at  a 
decisive  turning  point  in  history.  After  that,  he  came  on  a 
visit  of  curiosity  to  Ireland,  whether  for  his  own  interest  or 
that  of  the  Quai  d’Orsay  I  cannot  say ;  but  there  I  had  the  good 
luck  to  meet  him,  and  form  a  friendship  with  one  of  the  most 
variously  accomplished  men  I  have  ever  known.  Everybody, 
I  suppose,  has  found  some  modern  counterpart  of  Ulysses  : 
mine  is  Chevalley.  His  mind,  nourished  with  reading  of  every 
kind,  had  made  contacts  with  many  men  in  half  a  score  of 
countries  ;  and  every  contact  found  a  vivid  apprehension  which 
immediately  discerned  its  quality.  He  had  eloquence  of  the 
finished  French  kind  :  everything  that  he  wrote  was  full  of 
sap  ;  but,  above  all,  at  his  best  he  was  a  talker  such  as  one 
seldom  has  the  good  luck  to  encounter.  Neither  in  his  speeches 
nor  in  his  writings  did  I  feel  so  much  that  mastery  of  his  own 
language,  and  that  delight  in  it  as  an  instrument  which  is  the 
true  mark  of  a  Frenchman.  I  do  not  know  how  many  people 
in  these  countries  will  feel  the  world  a  poorer  place  without 
him  ;  but  1  am  very  sure  that  I  am  not  the  only  one. 
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There  should  be  some  such  gathering  of  Chevalley’s  con¬ 
tributions  to  literature  as  has  been  made  from  what  Professor 
Saintsbury  left,  dispersed  in  the  form  of  introductions,  prefaces 
and  the  like.  I  seized  upon  the  book  {Prefaces  and  Essays) ^ 
intending  to  write  my  own  views  on  some  of  the  topics  he 
handled,  but  found  myself  wholly  preoccupied  with  the  essayist 
himself.  What  a  reader  !  He  “  cannot  share  Peacock’s  ad¬ 
miration  for  Nonnus  .  .  .  though  to  give  that  Panopolitan  his 
last  chance,  I  once  took  him  with  me  on  a  solitary  holiday  as 
sole  literature  ”.  How  many  even  among  omnivorous  book- 
tasters  have  ever  heard  of  Nonnus — or  can  say  what  is  a 
Panopolitan  ?  Yet  there  never  was  any  man  less  a  bookworm 
than  this  professor,  nor  had  anyone  a  more  vital  feeling  of  delight 
in  literature.  How  is  one  to  know  a  poet  of  the  first  order,  he 
asks  himself,  claiming  the  right  to  that  title  for  Poe.  “  A  poet 
of  the  first  order  must  be  able  to  satisfy  both  the  ears  and  the 
eyes  of  the  mind  ;  and  beyond,  though  through,  this  satisfaction, 
he  must  give  the  indefinable  but,  by  the  right  recipients,  un¬ 
mistakable  poetic  ‘  effluence,’  ‘  emanation  *  or  whatever  you 
like  to  call  it — ^for  me,  and  for  my  house  ”,  he  adds,  ”  Poe 
does  this  ”.  Nothing  could  be  less  logical  as  a  definition  ;  but 
nothing  could  be  more  conclusive  that  the  man  who  so  speaks 
feels  poetry,  and  has  felt  it  all  his  life.  And  the  same  sense  of 
intimate  and  familiar  sureness  is  conveyed  when  he  writes,  in 
prefacing  a  Selection  from  Seventeenth  Century  lyrics  : 

“  No  sonnets  will  be  found  here,  for  they  seem  to  me,  for  all  their 
beauty,  among  the  least  lyrical — that  is  to  say,  singable  to  music — of  any 
poetic  forms.  Nor  is  there  anything  from  Shakespeare  or  from  Milton  ; 
for  the  stars  look  best  when  both  sun  and  moon  are  away.” 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  reveals  his  whole  attitude  to  poetry. 
For  his  special  sensitiveness  to  another  kind  of  beauty,  here 
is  again  a  revealing  choice.  In  the  novels  of  the  last  hundred 
years  he  says  there  are  at  least  five  young  ladies  “  with  whom 
no  man  of  spirit  can  help  falling  in  love.  Their  names  are,  in 
chronological  order,  Elizabeth  Bennet,  Diana  Vernon,  Argemone 
Lavington,  Beatrix  Esmond,  and  Barbara  Grant.”  For  his  com¬ 
parative  appreciation  of  the  five  I  must  refer  readers  to  the  book ; 
and  I  invite  them  to  consider  how  many  of  the  five  names  are 
immediately  invested  by  memory  with  the  appropriate  attributes. 
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Literature,  to  a  man  who  had  so  full-blooded  an  enjoyment  of 
it,  was  an  indulgent  mistress.  He  had  the  happy  temper  that 
could  be  content  with  moderate  rewards,  and  what  he  says  of 
Smollett  as  a  journalist  had  undoubtedly  reference  to  himself. 

“  Such  men  pay  for  facility,  for  adequacy  up  to  a  certain  point,  for 
versatility,  for  the  capacity  to  work  whensoever,  wheresoever  and  how¬ 
soever  work  is  wanted,  with  a  certain  falling  short  of  the  best  things,  and 
the  only  consolation  I  know  for  those  who  are  gifted  with  the  lower  talent 
is  that  they  can  at  best  recognize  the  higher  genius,  and  that  they  need 
not  fall  either  into  the  error  which  keeps  a  man  from  producing  any  work 
at  all  because  he  is  precluded  from  producing  the  greatest,  or  into  com¬ 
placent  acquiescence  in  mere  hack  work — in  scamped,  in  ignorant  and  in 
Philistine  book-making.” 

As  a  judgment  upon  Saintsbury  the  writer,  that  is  final. 
But  beyond  the  genius  for  expression  there  is  another  thing: 
the  genius  for  appreciation,  which  can  communicate  itself  by 
a  kind  of  contagion.  I  am  much  mistaken  if  Saintsbury,  the 
professor,  had  not  this,  beyond  any  English  critic  in  his  time. 
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THE  AMERICAN  EXPERIMENT  :  A 
STUDY  OF  BOURGEOIS  CIVILI¬ 
ZATION,  by  M.  J.  Bonn,  Trs.  by 
Mabel  Brailsford.  Allen  6-  Unwin. 
10s.  6d. 

THE  ROOSEVELT  REVOLUTION, 
by  Ernest  K.  Lindley.  Gollancz.  5s. 

Despite  a  similarity  of  title,  these  books 
are  different  in  aim  and  achievement. 
Mr.  Lindley's  is  journalism,  first-class 
journalism,  indeed,  of  great  value  for 
the  moment  and  likely  to  have  an  abiding 
historical  interest  as  a  picture  of  the 
times,  but  not  likely  to  be  the  last  word 
on  any  topic.  Professor  Bonn’s  book 
has  a  more  lasting  aim  and  character ; 
it  is  a  picture  of  modern  America,  social, 
political,  economic,  as  seen  by  an  acute 
observer  who  has  long  known  the 
country  and  yet  who  stands  outside 
it,  a  spectator,  if  a  sympathetic  spectator. 

First  published  in  1930  as  Die  KuUur 
der  Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Amerika, 
Professor  Bonn’s  book  has  been  brought 
up  to  date,  and  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  assess  the  future  of  the  sorely- 
shaken  American  society  which  is  so 
admirably  described  here.  Professor 
Bonn  is  not  the  slave  of  his  statistics ; 
he  recognizes  and  emphasizes  the 
spiritual  problem  of  modern  America 
(which  is  in  lesser  degree  our  problem 
too) ;  he  knows  that  the  decay  of  the 
Puritan  tradition  is  of  more  permanent 
importance  than  the  passing  of  its 
dividend  by  United  States  Steel.  The 
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landscape,  its  human  population ;  the 
fluidity  of  American  class-lines  which 
still  astonishes  the  Emropean,  used  to  his 
hierarchical  society :  there  is  no 
important  strand  in  the  American  rope 
which  is  not  unravelled  by  these  dex¬ 
terous  hands.  This  is  a  book  which 
will  stand  much  reading  and  pondering ; 
and  its  translation  is  to  be  welcomed  by 
the  serious  student  of  modem  America. 

With  Mr.  Lindley  we  are  in  a  different 
world.  It  is  hard  not  to  be  reminded  of 
the  flood  of  books  which  a  few  years  ago 
called  the  attention  of  a  credulous  world 
to  the  solution  of  most  economic  prob¬ 
lems  in  "  America  the  Golden.”  Yet  the 
comparison,  if  naturd,  is  unjust  to  Mr. 
Lindley.  He  is  a  partisan  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  ;  he  wants  the  experiment  to 
succeed  and  hopes  that  it  will ;  but  he  is 
not  too  positive  as  to  the  doctrinal 
content  of  the  revolution.  It  matters 
little  that,  since  he  wrote  his  book, 
some  of  the  President’s  coadjutors  have 
vanished  from  the  scene,  like  Messrs. 
Woodin,  Acheson,  Straus,  etc.,  and  that 
at  least  one  of  them,  Mr.  Sprague,  has 
taken  the  field  against  the  President’s 
policy.  The  important  tiling  is  that  the 
President  remains  with  liis  personal 
position  unshaken,  and  the  most  valuable 
part  of  Mr.  Lindley’s  book  is  that  he 
makes  it  easy  to  understand  the  faith 
of  the  plain  American  in  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
As  Mr.  lindley  tells  us,  it  was  fortunate 
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for  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  he  was  so  gen¬ 
erally  underrated  by  his  countrymen. 
His  political  and  vote-getting  ability 
were  admitted,  but  for  the  rest,  he  was 
thought  to  be  a  “  good,  easy  man 
The  nation  had  so  decisively  sickened 
of  Mr.  Hoover,  that  any  change  was, 
psychologically,  for  the  better,  but  few 
expected  positive  achievement.  Yet, 
within  a  week  of  taking  office,  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  nation’s  history,  at 
any  rate  the  darkest  since  Lincoln’s  in¬ 
auguration,  the  new  President  acquired 
a  hold  on  his  countrymen  such  as  Lin¬ 
coln  never  knew.  But  the  new 
President’s  hold  on  the  man-in-the- 
street  was  not  equalled  by  his  hold  on 
Gsngress,  where  there  were  plenty  of 
politicians  who  outdid  any  Bourbon  in 
their  capacity  for  neither  learning  nor 
forgetting.  We  are  so  prone  to  think  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  dictator  that  it  is 
good  to  be  reminded  that  his  dictator¬ 
ship  was  very  limited,  that  congressional 
opposition  was  more  obstinate  and,  in 
details,  more  successful  than  we  now 
remember,  that  immense  political  art 
went  to  securing  those  powers  the  new 
President  needed  and  that  no  sooner  had 
the  first  days  of  panic  passed,  than  Big 
Business — and  its  political  wing — b^an 
to  withdraw  some  of  the  confidence  they 
had  had  to  repose  in  their  saviour.  But 
no  dictator,  not  even  Messieurs  Stalin, 
Mussolini  and  Hitler,  is  really  absolute  ; 
Aladdin  with  his  wonderful  lamp  and 
our  old  text-book  friend,  Robinson 
Crusoe  (in  pre-Friday  days)  are  ideals 
which  the  strongest  ruler  strives  to  live 
up  to,  but  never  quite  reaches.  The 
inducing  of  Congress  to  adjourn  and  the 
granting  of  vast  and  vague  powers  made 
the  President  as  near  to  an  Aladdin-cum- 
Robinson  as  any  reasonable  man  could 
hope  for ;  and,  for  six  months,  the 
United  States  has  been  steered  rapidly, 
not  always  in  one  direction,  but  at  any 
rate  she  has  been  a  speedboat,  not  the 
almost  perfect  imitation  of  the  Ancient 


Mariner’s  ship  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  took 
over  from  Mr.  Hoover. 

There  is  plenty  of  material  for  criticism 
in  what  the  President  has  done.  Mr. 
Lindley  does  not  make  his  own  economic 
position  quite  clear,  but  he  seems  to  be 
an  adherent  of  some  under-consumption 
school ;  to  be  comparatively  sceptical 
about  currency  manipulation,  but  de¬ 
finitely  hostile  to  orthodox  economics. 
These  obscurities  do  not  matter  very 
much,  nor  does  the  series  of  assumptions 
which  are  necessary  to  Mr.  Lindley’s 
descriptions.  At  times  his  lightness  of 
allusion  may  be  misleading ;  not  all 
readers  will  imderstand  that  when  the 
United  States  "  exported  gold  and 
tourists  ”  (p.  150),  the  toimists  were, 
economically  speaking,  imports. 

Again,  Mr.  Lindley  is  a  stout  economic 
nationalist,  but  the  necessarily  painful 
adjustments  involved  in  making  foreign 
trade  a  minor  luxury  are  lightly  skipped 
over.  It  is  most  necessary  to  point  out, 
as  Mr.  Lindley  does,  that  a  great  part  of 
the  American  people  regrets  the 
American  intervention  in  the  World 
War,  and,  consequently,  resents  all 
appeals  about  the  War  Debts  that 
involve  a  "  conunon  cause  ”  and  the 
other  stereotypes  so  popular  in  Europe 
and  the  eastern  states.  Mr.  Lindley 
cannot  think  of  any  argument  which 
an  American  farmer  can  understand 
that  will  induce  him  to  forgive  European 
debts — and  yet  to  pay  his  own.  Neither 
can  I,  but  then  I  cannot  find  any  argu¬ 
ment  that  will  induce  a  French  peasant, 
who  has  seen  Germany  freed  from  her 
obligations  under  the  lead  of  President 
Hoover,  to  consider  himself  still  bound  to 
pay  the  War  Debts. 

Mr.  Lindley,  for  all  his  enthusiasm, 
has  plenty  of  healthy  scepticism.  He 
tells  us  that  southern  mtiles  "  trained 
to  walk  between  the  rows  of  growing 
cotton  ”  have  resisted  orders  to  trample 
it  down ;  that  farmers,  invited  to  sell 
pigs  to  the  government,  cheerfully  sent 
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4,000,000  little  pigs  to  market — but 
kept  the  sows  at  home,  having,  appar¬ 
ently,  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  facts  of  life 
than  our  own  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
One  may  doubt  if  the  place  of  France 
in  the  wheat  buying  world  was  as 
important  as  is  implied  (p.  218) ;  whether 
German  policy  has  been  as  rigidly  defla¬ 
tionary  as  we  are  told  it  was  (p.  164);  but 
to  an  understanding  of  the  positive 
achievements  of  the  administration,  Mr. 
Lindley  is  an  excellent  guide.  One  thing 
he  maJces  abundantly  clear,  the  reasons 
why  technical  criticism,  not  infrequently 
weU-foimded,  has  proved  futile.  The 
American  people  has  realized  that  a 
banking  system  that  has  room  for  Mr. 
Charles  Mitchell,  must  have  room  for 
Senator  Huey  Long ;  that  the  Chase 
National  Bank  is  not  only  adorned  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Anderson,  but  served 
the  purposes  of  Mr.  Albert  Wiggin.  All 
orthodox  economics  are  suspect  as  a 
"  racket  ”  in  a  country  which  has  seen 
very  eminent  citizens  (including  pro¬ 
fessors)  active  or  sleeping  partners  in 
rackets  like  the  power  trust.  Americ  ans 
caxmot  be  expected  to  accept  the  views 
of  the  most  competent  critics  without  a 
good  deal  of  suspicion.  But,  in  addition  to 
its  mistrust,  they  have  misunderstanding 
to  get  over.  America  is  not  short  of 
economists  who  can  split  hairs  with 
the  skill  of  a  scholastic  philosopher ; 
nor  is  she  short  of  heretics,  with 
more  than  a  Greek  appetite  for  the 
diverting  novelty.  What  she  needs  is 
fewer  practitioners  of  the  science  of 
economics  and  more  of  the  old  and 
neglected  art  of  political  economy. 
American  economists  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  school  are  “  short  ”  on  ability 
to  convince  the  man  in  the  street  that 
they  are  capable  of  prognosis  as  well  as 
diagnosis.  Naturally  they  are  not 
listened  to,  and  the  public  turns 
to  the  economic  osteopaths.  This  diffi¬ 
culty  is  not,  however,  confined  to 
America. 


VOYAGES  OF  COLUMBUS.  Vol.  II. 

The  Hakluyt  Society  :  Bernard  Quaritch. 

31s.  6d. 

This  volume  of  the  Hakluyt  works, 
completing  the  voyages  of  Columbus 
with  the  narratives  of  the  third  and  the 
last,  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  a 
famous  series.  We  see  in  it,  too,  the 
measure  of  our  loss  through  the  early 
death  in  1932  of  the  editor  and  trans¬ 
lator  of  the  Columbus  documents  and 
letters,  Mr.  Cecil  Jane,  a  scholar  whose 
reputation  as  an  authority  on  Columbus 
and  the  early  history  of  South  America 
was  acknowledged  by  Genoa  and  Spain. 
His  Introduction  to  this  second  volume 
is  an  examination  of  the  negotiations 
between  Columbus  and  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella ;  he  did  not  live  to  complete 
it,  and  quite  properly  the  lively  fragment 
is  published  as  he  left  it. 

Mr.  Jane,  throughout  his  comments, 
gives  the  impression  that  the  vivacity 
of  his  writing  comes  solely  through  living 
in  his  subject.  You  fed  that,  though 
you  may  never  have  a  chance  to  stay 
long  in  the  Archive  General  de  Indias 
at  Seville,  yet  you  may  confidently  take 
Mr.  Jane’s  word  for  it.  Evidently  his 
concern  was  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
as  near  as  the  relics  allowed.  His  task 
needed  sagacity  that  was  unmoved  by 
pleasing  theories.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  name  another  explorer — better,  per¬ 
haps,  to  call  Columbus  a  discoverer, 
for  he  caimot  be  dassed  with  the  great 
seamen  and  navigators — it  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  another  character  in  the 
Hakluyt  series  of  adventurers  whose 
character,  attainments  and  motives 
make  a  problem  as  mysterious  as  is 
that  of  ^e  man  Columbus.  Contem¬ 
poraries  who  thought  he  was  mad  were 
not  right,  unless  a  self-confidence  which 
is  founded  on  direction  by  the  Holy 
Trinity  is  madness ;  but  their  bewilder¬ 
ment  and  distrust  are  imderstandable. 
We  need  not  wonder  that  Ferdinand  and 
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Isabella  were  doubtful  over  the  first  When  he  reached  San  Salvador,  on 
great  project,  and  very  dilatory  in  his  first  voyage,  he  supposed  that  the 
providing  Columbus  with  the  means,  raids  of  the  natives  indicated  trouble 
For  one  thing,  the  conquest  of  Granada,  for  the  Grand  Khan.  To  him,  Cuba 
and  the  money  for  it,  necessarily  worried  was  Japan.  He  had  reached  the  East, 
them ;  and,  as  Mr.  Jane  tells  us.  He  had  always  known  that  the  earth  | 
Columbus,  though  explicit  about  the  was  smaller  than  had  been  supposed.  L 
rewards  for  his  success,  yet  offered  a  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  though  his  | 
prospectus  which  was  as  magnificent,  course  was  westward,  he  was  inclined 
and  as  cloudy,  as  that  of  a  later  South  to  give  it  a  southerly  trend.  He  just 
Sea  Company.  missed  the  discovery  of  Florida,  and  by 

If  you  keep  sailing  westward,  at  last  inference  Mexico,  through  not  continuing 
you  come  to  the  east.  The  world  was  westward.  He  turned  south  drawn 
round,  for  a  number  of  people,  even  in  opinion  of  holy  theologians, 

the  days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Mr.  Jane  wisely  does  not  declare  so  much, 

But  did  Columbus  reaUy  voyage  only  to  but  merely  supplies  us  with  what  facts 
reach  Cathay,  or  thereabouts,  by  the  be  can  relate  to  the  voyages  of  Columbus, 
westward  ?  Or  was  something  else  in  ”^be  gpreatest  of  all  geographical  dis- 
his  mind  ?  Even  the  royal  promoters  coveries  appears  to  have  come  by  chance ; 
of  his  first  enterprise  were  well  aware  1^5^  ^be  revealing  of  North  America 
that  Cipango,  and  the  Grand  Khan,  were  further  west  and  north  came  through 
imp)ortant  facts.  The  grandeur  and  after  another  route  to  China, 

power  Marco  Polo  indicate  were  known  In  Seville  Cathedrcd  is  the  worthy 
to  be  realities ;  Columbus  could  not  tomb  of  the  great  dreamer.  His  bones 
have  expected  to  be  a  viceroy  out  there,  rest  in  a  vast  bronze  casket  upborne  by 
Then  where  ?  Nobody  knows.  huge  figures  symbolical  of  Spain’s  old 

In  those  days,  anyhow,  there  was  a  kingdoms.  ^Vh®n  Coli^bus  died,  he 
land,  and  it  was  something  more  than  a  rested  first  m  Valladohd.  Then,  it  was 
fable,  called  Terra  Australis.  Columbus  yems.  that  he  had 

knew  of  that  yam  ;  moreover,  he  did  desired  ‘o  rest  at  San  Doim^o.  There- 
not  think  the  earth  to  be  a  perfect  “P““  >>6  agam  crossed  the  AtlanUc. 
sphere.  He  had  the  Earthly  Paradise  Domingo  became  French 

in  his  mind,  though  it  was  not  veritably  the  remains  of  Col^bus  were  removed 
in  the  atlas.  Says  he:  "I  have  been  ‘o  Cuba.  Not  so  long  ago  Cuba  wrat 
led  to  hold  this  concerning  the  world,  “  the  Umted  State,  imd  patriots 
and  I  find  it  is  not  round  ...  but  that  tetumed  Columbus  to  Spam,  to  ^vilte. 
it  is  the  shape  of  a  pear  wluch  is  every-  Yet  now  the  French  declme  that  he 
where  very  round  except  where  the  stalk  never  left  San  Dom^o,  and  i^rt  that 
is.  for  there  it  is  very  prominent:  or  they  have  evidence  m  proof.  \Vhatw« 
that  it  is  like  a  very  round  ball,  and  on  [enioved  from  there,  they  say.  were  the 
one  part  of  it  is  placed  something  like  a  ^nes  of  his  son,  whiA  sn  now  say  the 
woman’s  nipple,  and  that  this  part  French,  honoured  m  Set^e  Cathedral  as 
where  the  protuberance  is  found,  is  the  ‘''“®  Ins  father ;  who  m  life  never 
highest  and  nearest  the  sky.  and  it  is  ^derstood  his  great  go^  luck  as  a 
beneath  the  equinoctial  line  and  in  this  discoverer-if  a  res^nsibihty  »  ternfic 
Ocean  sea  at  the  end  of  the  east."  “d  ommous  may  be  call^  that-but 
He  thought  the  Earthly  Paradise  was  wh®  always  sotewfi^y  aware  that 
there,  and  supported  his  idea  with  the  ^®d  a  way  of  thwarting  him. 
opinion  of  wise  and  holy  theologians.  H.  M.  Tomlinsoi<. 
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WILLIAM  AND  DOROTHY  WORDSWORTH 
by  Martin  Armstrong. 


THE  LATER  WORDSWORTH,  by 
E.  C.  Batho.  Cambridge.  16s. 
DOROTHY  WORDSWORTH,  by  Ernest 
de  Selincourt.  Oxford.  21s. 

"  This  study,”  writes  Miss  Batho, 

"  was  not  undertaken  as  a  piece  of 
advocacy :  if  it  may  seem  to  have 
developed  into  that,  it  has  been  through 
what  has  appecired,  in  the  course  of 
reading,  to  be  necessary  correction  of 
pardonable  or  unpardonable  misunder¬ 
standings  :  the  failure  both  to  recognize 
any  historical  events  but  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
to  look  at  them  through  any  other  eyes 
than  those  of  Shelley  and  Macaulay ; 
the  repetition  from  writer  to  writer  of 
the  same  statements,  uncorrected  by 
reference  to  any  other  evidence  or  any 
consideration  of  their  original  value ; 
most  of  all,  the  illiberalism  of  the  liberal 
and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  unorthodox.” 

The  book  is  of  the  very  greatest 
importance  in  the  study  of  Wordsworth. 
It  is  written  with  authority,  breadth  of 
vision,  and  a  scholarship  which  is 
admirable  in  its  comprehensiveness.  Miss 
Batho  not  only  brings  together  a  mass 
of  contemporary  records  concerning  the 
later  Wordsworth ;  she  also  shows 
him,  as  regards  his  politics,  his  religion, 
and  his  mental  equipment,  against  his 
full  historical  background,  and  the 
result  of  this  profound  and  carefvil  study 
is  to  dispose  once  and  for  all  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  myth  of  Wordsworth  the  lost  leader, 
the  renegade,  the  revolutionary  youth 
who  abandoned  his  early  ideals  and 
relapsed  into  Toryism  and  a  narrow 
orthodoxy. 

It  is  not  possible  in  a  brief  review  to 
give  the  substance  of  Miss  Batho’s 
elucidation  and  vindication  of  Words¬ 


worth’s  political  and  religious  attitude. 
They  are  based  on  a  very  acute  examina¬ 
tion  not  only  of  the  documents  relating 
to  Wordsworth  himself,  but  also  of  the 
politics  and  religious  situation  of  the 
period,  and  they  are  hardly  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  They  have  the  effect  of  revealing 
a  noble  and  consistently  developing 
character  and  therefore  of  exploding  the 
contradictory  and  incomprehensible 
creature  we  have  been  offered  for  so  long. 
Let  me  quote  a  few  details.  At  the 
age  of  fifty-four  Wordsworth  formed  the 
habit,  whenever  he  went  to  London,  of 
breakfasting  with  a  group  of  young  men, 
Benthamites  ;  among  them,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  who  would  be  about  eighteen  at 
the  time.  ”  And  though,”  wrote  Henry 
Taylor,  his  host,  "  he  was  old  and  the 
rest  so  yoimg,  and  he  was  opposed  to 
them  in  politics,  yet  the  force  and 
brightness  of  his  conversation,  his  social 
geniality,  and  the  philosophic  as  well 
as  imaginative  largeness  of  his  intellect, 
delighted  them  all.”  J.  S.  Mill  wrote 
of  him  in  1831,  “He  seems  to  me  the 
best  talker  I  ever  heard  (and  I  have 
heard  several  first-rate  ones).”  R.  P. 
Graves,  who  first  met  him  in  1833,  says 
of  him :  “  If  I  don’t  apply  to  him 
the  epithet  ‘  intense  ’,  it  is  because  I 
believe  it  to  belong  more  properly  to 
a  weaker  type  of  man  in  a  state  of 
strain ;  but  I  never  met  with  a  mind 
which  to  me  seemed  to  work  constantly 
with  so  much  vigour,  or  with  feelings 
so  constantly  in  a  state  of  fervour.” 
In  1846  (Wordsworth  would  then  be  in 
his  seventy-sixth  year),  the  Chartist 
Thomas  Cooper,  shortly  after  his  release 
from  prison,  called  without  introduction 
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on  Wordsworth  and  was  received  with 
a  cordiality  that  astonished  him.  He 
records  Wordsworth’s  words  on  Chartism, 
"  *  You  were  right  he  said  ;  ‘  I  have 
always  said  the  people  were  right  in 
what  they  asked ;  but  you  went  the 
wrong  way  to  get  it  ’ 

As  regards  the  paucity  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  lower  quality  of  Wordsworth’s 
later  poetry  and  the  fact  that  The  Recluse 
was  never  finished.  Miss  Batho  points 
out  that 

“  for  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life 
he  was  living  under  a  threat  of  blindness, 
that  he  was  frequently  in  severe  pain, 
and  that  for  long  periods,  twice  at  least 
for  more  than  a  year  at  a  time,  he  was 
physically  incapable  of  reading  and 
writing  and  of  continuous  poetic  com¬ 
position.  It  was  during  intervals  of 
comparative  but  not  complete  ease  that 
he  wrote  his  later  poems,  and  any 
additional  exertion,  whether  of  com¬ 
position  or  correction,  was  likely  to 
entail  a  heavy  penalty.” 

An  excellent  companion  to  Miss 
Batho’s  study  is  Professor  Ernest  de 
Selincourt’s  life  of  Dorothy  Words¬ 
worth.  In  it  we  have  a  portrait,  and 
an  admirably  full  and  vivid  portrait, 
of  the  poet’s  sister,  conveyed  in  her 
own  unguarded  private  writings  and  in 
the  writings,  for  the  most  part  private, 
too,  of  her  relatives,  friends,  and  ac¬ 
quaintances.  Professor  de  Selincourt 
presents  his  subject  with  the  minimum 
of  comment  and,  unlike  most  modem 
biographers,  with  no  psychological 
theorizing.  His  more  intelligent  readers 
will  be  grateful  to  him,  for  though  in 
dealing  with  such  a  character  as  D.  H. 
Lawrence  psychological  treatment  be¬ 
comes  valuable  and  necessary,  in  the 
case  of  a  transparently  simple  creature 
like  Dorothy  Wordsworth  it  would  reveal 
nothing  more  than  the  intelligent  reader 
can  easily  and  effectually  draw  from 
the  copious  and  direct  narrative  pre¬ 
sented  here.  One  of  the  few  obser¬ 
vations  which  Professor  de  Selincourt 
allows  himself  seems  to  me,  in  the  light 


of  the  facts  at  our  disposal,  entirely 
just.  “  That  Dorothy  loved  Coleridge  ”, 
he  writes,  “  with  a  depth  of  devotion  of 
which  few  human  beings  are  capable  . . . 
cannot  be  questioned ;  but  if  her  life 
had  its  tragedy,  it  was  not  that  she 
loved  Coleridge,  but  rather  that  her 
passion  for  her  brother  was  so  intense 
as  to  preclude  her  from  feeling  for  any 
man  an  emotion  which  would  have 
satisfied  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  side  of  her  nature.” 

It  is  an  enthralling  book,  not  only 
because  its  theme  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  and  lovable  of  women,  but  also 
because  it  presents  a  vivid  picture  of 
English  life  a  century  ago. 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  by  Hugh  Kings- 
mill.  Arthur  Barker.  IO5. 

In  this  age  of  speed  we  like  our  reading 
up-to-date,  and  as  it  must  be  quite  four 
or  five  years  since  the  last  study  of  Mr. 
Kingsmill’s  subject  appeared,  it  was 
clearly  time  for  someone  to  attempt 
another.  The  author  does  not  make  it 
apparent  that  he  has  better  qualifica¬ 
tions  than  intelligence  and  a  lively  pen 
— ^no  mean  assets — or  any  especially  vital 
views  to  propagate,  but  for  those  who 
have  still  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  great  Dr.  Samuel  (and  the  young  at 
any  rate  are  always  with  us)  here  is  as 
amiable  and  entertaining  a  chronicle  and 
estimate  as  almost  anyone  could  wish  for. 

It  is  no  more  easy  to  escape  the 
Johnson  of  Boswell  than  it  is  to  escape 
the  Pepys  of  the  Diary,  and  though  Mr. 
Kingsmill  is  at  pains  to  show  us  just 
where  and  how  Boswell  fell  victim  to  his 
own  limitations,  the  final  effect  is  not, 
it  must  be  admitted,  of  liberation.  He 
has  high  praise  for  Johnson’s  qualities 
as  a  writer,  but  he  touches  the  root  of  the 
matter  when  he  says  :  ”  The  imaginative 
element  in  Johnson  was  verj’  strong,  and 
would  have  made  him  a  great  poet,  had 
he  been  able  to  harmonise  it  with  the 
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moral  element,  but  the  conflict  between 
the  two  was  never  resolved.”  True 
enough  that  ”  whenever  his  mind  was 
kindled  it  recognised  the  supremacy  of 
the  imagination  in  poetry,  and  the 
baleful  effects  of  moralising,”  but  all  too 
seldom,  unfortunately,  was  it  stimulated 
to  that  degree  of  “  passionate  emotion  ” 
which  could  ”  melt  his  didacticism  ”  and 
so  evoke  “  some  of  the  greatest  prose  in 
our  language,  and  a  few  of  the  noblest 
verses.” 

Finally,  and  the  test  is  acid,  it  is 
Boswell  we  read,  not  Johnson.  However 
we  may  pay  him  honest  and  even  deep- 
felt  tribute  as  a  ”  great  spirit  which  had 
never  fainted  in  the  prison  of  its  cor¬ 
rupted  body,”  it  is  less  as  a  great  writer 
than  as  great  character  that  we  acknow¬ 
ledge  him,  even  while  we  know  that  the 
“  character  ”  is  less  than  the  writer — the 
talker,  the  social  figure,  less  than  the 
man.  He  talked  for  victory  rather  than 


truth,  and  would  resort  to  sophistry 
rather  tham  risk  defeat — and  not  only 
sophistry,  but  downright  brutal  rude¬ 
ness.  He  was  in  his  talk,  too,  more 
cynical  than  his  nature,  which  means, 
plainly,  that  he  was  more  superficial. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Kingsmill’s  account  helps 
to  suggest,  we  like  to  see  him  so  because 
thus  we  have  him  in  the  happiest  hours 
of  what  was,  truly,  a  melancholy  life. 
Johnson,  partly  from  ill-health,  partly 
from  profound  interior  contradictions, 
partly  from  unavoidable  circrimstances 
of  his  period,  seems  never  to  have  found 
full  opportunity  or  even  medivun  for  his 
powers.  In  life  and  work  alike  he  re¬ 
mains  a  figure  always  within,  never 
transcending,  his  century.  Mr.  Kingsmill 
shows  him  as  in  some  respects  its  victim  ; 
it  is  in  general,  if  not  an  impressive,  a 
pleasingly  sympathetic  portrait  that  he 
draws. 

Geoffrey  West. 
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THE  PLANNING  OF  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE,  by  Viscount  Astor  and  Keith 

A.  H.  Murray,  with  a  Foreword  by  Sir 

Arthur  Salter.  Oxford  University  Press 

6s. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  farmers 
themselves,  and  still  more  the  general 
public,  realize  the  extent  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  which  is  going  on  in  the  British 
agricultural  industry  to-day.  None  of 
the  great  industries  of  the  country  has 
been  more  bound  by  tradition,  none  of 
them  has  been  so  individualistic  in  its 
organization,  as  farming.  Other  enter¬ 
prises  have  gone  a  long  way  already,  by 
volimtary  action,  to  secure  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  combination  so  as  to  eliminate 
waste  and  to  control  the  standard  of 
production  and  of  profit.  Even  the 
coal-mining  industry,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  laggard  in  these  reforms, 
was  the  subject  of  permissive  legislation 
to  facilitate  them  before  the  Govern¬ 
ment  tiumed  its  attention  to  agriculture, 
and  yet  it  is  the  old  farming  industry, 
composed  of  several  hundred  thousand 
dissociated  units,  which  has  come  to  the 
front  at  one  bound  as  the  pioneer  of 
controlled  production  and  distribution. 

The  first  step  was  taken  when  Dr. 
Addison’s  Agricultural  Marketing  Act 
was  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  in  1931. 
By  it,  any  association  of  farmers  repre¬ 
senting  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  any  commodity  were  empow¬ 
ered  to  set  up  an  organization  for  the 
exclusive  marketing  of  that  commodity, 
so  that  a  minority,  wishful  of  preserving 
individuality  in  the  sale  of  their  product, 
would  be  compelled  to  forgo  any  personal 
advantages,  real  or  imaginary,  which 
they  had  enjoyed,  in  the  interests  of  the 
majority. 

Mr,  Walter  Elliot  carried  matters  a 
stage  further  in  his  Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  Act,  1933,  which  added  enormously 
to  the  range  and  effectiveness  of  the 
weapon  which  Dr.  Addison  had  placed 
in  the  farmers’  hands,  by  taking  powers 
to  control  competing  imports  and  even 


to  restrict  the  home  production  of  agri¬ 
cultural  produce,  where  the  restoration 
or  the  maintenance  of  prices  at  profitable 
levels  could  only  be  secured  by  such 
action. 

Lord  Astor  and  Dr.  Murray  have 
already  introduced  themselves  to  the 
public  as  supporters  of  a  planned  agri¬ 
culture.  In  their  latest  book  they  have 
developed  some  of  their  ideas,  and  they 
emphasize,  either  expressly  or  by  impli¬ 
cation,  the  weakness,  as  it  appears  to 
them,  of  the  planning  that  the  country 
is  getting.  Neither  the  State  nor  the 
industry,  they  say,  in  effect,  has  sat 
down  to  think  how  British  agriculture 
should  be  planned  so  as  to  make  best 
use  of  the  country’s  natural  advantages, 
when  considered  in  relation  to  the 
exigencies  of  a  great  export  trade  in 
manufactures  and  the  demands  of  a  great 
colonial  empire  for  its  share  of  the  home 
agricultural  market.  On  the  contrary, 
the  new  legislation  makes  it  possible  to 
foster  the  production  of  any  commodity, 
however  imsuitable  or  unwanted,  and 
the  control  that  is  growing  up  imder  it 
makes  no  distinctions.  Lord  Astor  and 
Dr.  Murray  would  have  no  truck  with 
wheat,  except  in  so  far  as  it  can  maintain 
its  pos  ition,  by  the  adoption  of  the  new 
methods  for  reducing  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  in  the  face  of  the  competition 
of  the  prairies.  They  regret  the  five- 
and-thirty  millions  spent  on  establishing 
the  new  sugar  beet  industry,  when  our 
own  colonies,  and  many  foreign  countries 
would  have  sent  us  all  our  requirements 
at  a  far  lower  cost. 

On  their  constructive  side,  the  authors 
see  great  possibilities  in  the  planned 
development  of  the  British  live-stock 
industry.  The  climate  of  the  country 
and  the  traditional  skill  of  its  farmers  in 
the  breeding  and  management  of  live¬ 
stock,  combined  with  a  certain  value 
accruing  to  home-produced  meat  and 
dairy  products  from  freshness,  gives  the 
home  industry  certain  advantages  not 
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enjoyed  by  the  wheat-grower  and  the 
cultivator  of  sugar  beet.  This  applies 
also  to  certain  other  products,  particu¬ 
larly  fruit,  vegetables  and  poultry.  Lord 
Astor  and  Dr.  Murray  would  have  wished 
for  the  new  planning  to  take  account  of 
these  things,  and  for  its  sponsors  to  have 
been  more  selective  in  their  encourage¬ 
ment  of  home-grown  products. 

C.  S.  Orwin. 


THE  ADVENTUROUS  ’THIRTIES, 
by  Janet  E.  Courtney.  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  8s.  6d. 

"  How  pleasant  to  know  Mr.  Lear,” 
wrote  the  immortal  author  of  the  Non¬ 
sense  Book,  ”  who  has  written  such 
masses  of  stuff  !  ”  It  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  Mrs.  Courtney  has  envisaged 
the  seventeen  heroines  of  her  book. 
Mrs.  Hemans,  Caroline  Southey, 
“  L.  E.  L.”,  Mrs.  Norton,  all  wrote 
copiously,  but  for  sheer  mass  Mrs. 
Trollope  exceeded  them  all.  ”  Mrs. 
Trollope  used  to  rise  at  four  in  the 
morning  to  write,  so  as  to  be  at  leisure 
for  the  day.  Beginning  when  she  was 
already  fifty,  she  went  on  writing  up 
to  the  age  of  seventy-six  and  produced 
in  that  quarter  of  a  century  114  vol¬ 
umes  !  ”  And  Harriet  Martineau  was 
not  far  behind  her. 

Mrs.  Courtney's  “  angle  ”  on  her 
literary  ladies  is  that,  in  the  one  commer¬ 
cial  field  that  was  by  general  consent 
open  to  women  in  the  eighteen-thirties, 
they  proved,  if  not  their  worth,  at  any 
rate  their  ability  to  live  independently 
and  to  earn  an  income.  Miss  Harriet 
Martineau,  perhaps  the  most  profession¬ 
ally  successful  of  them  all,  could  do  more 
than  this.  She  was  both  an  economist 
and  an  admirable  leader  writer.  She 
had  very  distinct  views  on  “  the  woman 
question  ”,  and  felt  uneasy  at  the  argu¬ 
ments  used  by  such  women  of  genius  as 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  or  Mrs.  Norton, 
who  had  been  roused  to  feminist  activity 
by  their  own  unhappy  experience. 


”  Their  advocacy  of  women’s  cause 
becomes  mere  detriment  precisely  in 
proportion  to  their  personal  reasons  for 
unhappiness.  The  best  advocates  are 
yet  to  come — in  the  persons  of  women, 
who  are  obtaining  access  to  real  social 
business — the  female  physicians  and 
other  professors  in  America,  the  women 
of  business  and  the  female  artists  in 
France  ;  and  the  hospital  administrators, 
the  nurses,  the  educators  and  substanti¬ 
ally  successful  authoresses  in  our  own 
country.  In  short,  the  women  who  do 
things,  and  make  a  success  of  them.” 

This  is  substantially  the  point  of  view  of 
Mrs.  Courtney,  though  to  one  who  had 
read  nothing  else  about  the  period 
the  book  might  give  an  exaggerated  im¬ 
pression  of  woman’s  position  and  influ¬ 
ence. 

Incidentally,  the  book  is  full  of  amus¬ 
ing  stories.  She  tells  how  Lady  Holland 
tackled  Lord  John  Russell,  because  he 
had  not  made  her  husband  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  asked  him  what  were  his 
reasons  for  not  doing  so,  to  which  he 
replied  :  “  It  is  thought,  madam,  that 
you  open  his  lordship’s  letters.”  Tom 
Moore,  calling  one  morning,  found  Lord 
Holland  reading  Lalla  Rookh.  Lady 
Holland  had  not  read  it.  ”  My  lady 
said  she  had  two  objections  to  reading 
it ;  in  the  first  place  it  was  eastern,  in 
the  second  place  it  was  in  quarto.  I 
told  her  the  latter  objection  had  been 
removed  some  two  years  past.  Poets, 
inclined  to  a  plethora  of  vanity,  would 
find  a  dose  of  Lady  Holland  now  and 
then  very  good  for  their  complaint.” 

In  a  more  serious  vein  is  the  little 
sketch  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  but  here,  per¬ 
haps,  we  feel  more  than  in  the  others 
(because  the  subject  is  more  interesting), 
that  Mrs.  Courtney’s  treatment  has  been 
rather  superficial.  She  attempts  neither 
elaborate  historical  perspective  nor  in¬ 
tensive  psychological  study.  Yet,  as  a 
tasting  book,  one  from  which  we  might 
select  somebody  to  read  about,  the 
volume,  in  its  easy  unpretentiousness,  is 
very  well. 

Amabel  Williams-Ellis. 
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QUEEN  VICTORIA  AND  HER 

MINISTERS,  by  Sir  John  A.  R. 

Marriott.  Murray.  9s. 

Sir  John  Marriott  is  a  proved  and 
popular  historian  of  politics  and  society 
in  the  Victorian  era,  and  he  has  here  a 
theme  which  gives  full  play  to  his  gifts 
of  picturesque  and  penetrating  narrative. 
For  the  story  of  Queen  Victoria's  rela¬ 
tions  with  her  ministers  is  the  story  of  a 
period  critical  alike  for  the  coimtry  and 
the  throne ;  when,  in  Sir  John’s  own 
phrase,  "  kingship  was  on  trial  ”,  and 
the  air  full  of  murmurs  of  revolt.  It 
was  a  time  of  more  immediate  danger 
than  the  public  at  large  has  realized, 
until  the  recent  publication  of  many 
intimate  diaries  and  memoirs :  and  Sir 
John  Marriott  is  fortunate  in  the  lucid 
and  tactful  use  he  has  made  of  a  mass 
of  intricate  material.  The  result  is  an 
intensely  interesting  and  illuminative 
study,  packed  with  character,  and  alive 
on  every  page. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize,  across  the  mist 
of  comfortable  and  prosperous  years, 
that  Queen  Victoria  succeeded  to  the 
throne  at  an  hour  when  it  was  very 
uncertain  whether  the  principle  of 
monarchy  would  survive  the  battering- 
rams  of  the  French  Revolution.  Yet  so 
it  was.  Amid  the  storm  of  disturbing 
theories,  and  shrill  challenge  to  the 
tradition  of  ages,  the  yoimg  Queen 
needed  a  cool  head,  and  a  guiding  hand. 
How  well  she  shaped  herself  to  the 
situation  this  book  abundantly  illus¬ 
trates.  "  I  am  very  young”,  she  wrote 
on  the  day  of  her  accession,  "  and  per¬ 
haps  in  many,  though  not  in  all  things, 
inexperienced,  but  I  am  sure  that  very 
few  have  more  real  goodwill,  and  more 
real  desire  to  do  what  is  fit  and  right 
than  I  have”.  The  goodwill  was  sincere, 
the  desire  ardent ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
pretended  that  the  task  was  an  easy 
one,  either  for  herself  or  her  counsellors. 
From  the  very  first  the  Queen  manifested 
"  a  peremptory  disposition”,  which  could 


only  be  influenced  through  the  medium 
of  her  affections.  It  was  lucky  for  every¬ 
one  that,  at  different  periods  of  her  long 
reign,  she  had  at  her  side  advisers  to 
whom  she  was  deeply  attached,  and  by 
whom  she  could  be  delicately  influenced— 
Lord  Melbourne,  the  Prince  Consort, 
and  Benjamin  Disraeli.  What  the 
nation  owed  to  these  three  men  has  only 
gradually  been  revealed,  though  Walter 
Bagehot  thoroughly  appreciated  the 
Prince  Consort’s  value  at  a  time  when  it 
was  fashionable  to  speak  lightly  of  his 
qualities.  As  for  Melbourne,  he  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  Queen’s  public 
character  when  ”  he  taught  her  to 
reign  and  not  to  rule  ”. 

All  the  portraits  in  this  lively  book 
are  vivid  and  entertaining  ;  but  perhaps 
the  completest  of  all  is  that  of  Disraeli, 
whose  whole  career  was  one  of  ingenious 
ingratiation,  alike  with  his  party,  his 
country,  and  his  Queen  herself.  In  the 
first  letter  he  ever  wrote  her,  Disraeli 
protested  that  in  return  for  her  "  con¬ 
descension  ”,  he  could  ”  only  offer  de¬ 
votion,”  and  he  played  every  possible 
variation  upon  that  sentiment  during 
his  pre-eminently  successful  life  of  public 
and  private  service.  "  Kings  love  him 
that  speaketh  right  ”,  was  the  text  his 
Sovereign  chose  for  Beaconsfield’s  monu¬ 
ment  in  Hughenden  Church ;  and  if 
ever  the  gift  of  ”  speaking  right  ”  was 
perfected  between  courtier  and  monarch, 
its  outstanding  example  is  in  the 
patience  and  tact  of  the  devoted  minister 
who  won  for  his  royal  mistress  the  added 
dignity  of  imperial  honours. 


The  idea  of  Empire  was  indeed,  as 
Sir  John  Marriott  insists,  conceived 
and  matured  during  Queen  Victoria's 
reign ;  and  it  may  well  be  that  “  the 
historian  of  the  future  will  point  to  that 
conception  as  the  most  distinctive  and 
most  significant  contribution  made  by 
the  Victorian  era  to  the  smn  of  the 


ages 


Arthur  Waugh. 
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EAST  ANGLIA,  by  R.  H.  Mottram 
Chapman  and  Hall.  85.  6d. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  been  waiting  for 
such  a  book  as  this  from  Mr.  Mottram. 
From  his  novels  we  have  inferred  that 
sooner  or  later  this  study  of  his  province 
—(for  it  is  his  by  grace  as  well  as  by 
adoption) — would  be  born.  Even  so, 
for  one  reader  at  least,  the  highest  ex¬ 
pectation  has  been  reached  and  passed. 
Perhaps  because  that  reader  finds  here 
conjured  up  the  spirit  of  places  he  knew 
so  intimately  during  the  first  twenty 
years  of  his  life  ;  but  also  because  there 
is  a  complete  absence  of  those  false  angles 
and  artificial  lightings  which  make  the 
average  guide-book  so  abhorrent.  Let 
no  one  be  so  misguided  as  to  call  this 
study  a  guide-book.  Yet  I  for  one  shall 
not  fail  to  seek  its  guidance  and  com¬ 
panionship  whenever  in  future  I  return 
to  my  native  city  of  Norwich  and  its 
environs.  Mr.  Mottram  is  my  ideal 


topographer.  Possibly  the  fact  that  he 
is  an  East  Anglian  makes  him  see  so  far 
and  so  clearly :  we  are  used  to  sharp, 
far-off  sky-lines  in  Norfolk.  But  not 
only  does  he  see  well,  in  observing 
distant  places  and  times,  but  he  is  always 
plainly  true  to  his  vision.  This  passage 
illustrates  the  point :  “  The  Saxons  at 
their  best  were  too  agrarian  and  pro¬ 
vincial  ever  to  have  become,  unmixed 
and  unadministered,  a  great  people.  .  .  . 
They,  with  the  even  fiercer  Danish  strain 
mingled  with  them,  have  been  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  long  tradition  of  armed  re¬ 
volt  and  subdued  criticism  of  authority, 
these  eight  hundred  years.  The  streets 
of  Ely  any  market  day  are  full  of  their 
long-limbed  figures,  fresh  complexioned, 
good-natured  faces,  and  the  air  full  of 
their  slow  speech,  just  ceasing  to  be  that 
of  Eastern  England  at  the  very  point  Ely 
marks,  and  tending  to  the  more  nasal 
Midland.”  This,  surely,  is  the  voice  of 
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that  rare  person,  the  historian  who  inter¬ 
prets  in  terms  of  living  flesh  and  blood. 

This  book  gives  me  a  peculiar  pleasure 
in  that  it  has  enabled  me  to  re-discover 
many  of  my  own  favourite  haunts,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  has  enriched  my 
experience  of  them.  But  I  look  in  vain 
for  the  Soken  country,  for  Layer  Mamey 
Hall  and  for  the  parts  between  Lander- 
mere  and  Dovercourt,  including  Beau- 
mont-cum-Mose.  The  Hall  at  Lander- 
mere,  the  interior  of  which  has  now  been 
made  comfortable  and  reasonably 
modem,  holds  such  a  story  as  Mr. 
Mottram  would  delight  to  tell.  This 
is  the  country,  by  the  way,  where  the 
gardeners  always  tell  you  that  they  have 
not  seen  a  drop  of  rain  since  this  time 
last  year.  In  all  likelihood,  Mr.  Mottram 
has  avoided  this  corner  in  order  to  stay 
as  far  as  possible  from  London’s  overflow 
at  Clacton  and  Frinton  ;  or  perhaps  he 
would  here  feel  himself  out  of  touch  with 
his  beloved  Norwich. 

The  author  writes  of  the  manifold 
beauties  of  Norwich  as  one  who  kno\^'s 
the  strange,  indefinable  influence  of  the 
place.  There  is  no  way  of  repaying  him 
adequately  for  the  delight  his  descrip¬ 
tions  and  anecdotes  have  given;  and  if  I 
add  an  experience  of  my  own,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  wish  to  take  all  and  give 
none.  At  the  great  church  of  St.  Peter 
Mancroft,  Norwich  (which,  of  course,  is 
honourably  mentioned  in  this  book), 
Douro  Potter  was  verger  when  I  was  a 
boy.  Of  all  the  vergers  I  have  known, 
Potter  was  the  best  informed  and  his 
personality,  the  strongest.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  I  was  the  cause  of  his  righteous 
anger.  I  was  practising  a  Bach  Fugue  on 
the  organ  and  could  not  resist  adding  the 
Tuba  Mirabilis  for  my  climax.  Unknown 
to  me.  Potter  was  discoursing  to  some 
sightseers.  He  came  over  to  the  con.sole, 
waited  for  the  release  of  my  final  chord, 
then  said  :  "  I  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
this  silence  to  protest  against  an  unequal 
competition.”  Basil  Maine. 


IN  SCOTLAND  AGAIN,  by  H.  V. 

Morton.  Methuen.  Is.  6d. 

THE  SCOTLAND  OF  OUR  FATHERS: 

a  study  of  Scottish  Life  in  the  Nineteenth 

Century.  By  Elizabeth  S.  Haldane. 

MacUhose.  12s.  6<f. 

That  indefatigable  searcher,  Mr.  H.  V. 
Morton,  has  been  at  it  again.  Of  all 
his  quests,  the  Scottish  one  he  undertook 
four  years  ago  has  been  by  far  the  most 
successful — so  successful  that  he  has 
made  a  second  expedition  over  the 
Border,  the  results  of  which  we  doubt 
not  will  be  no  less  encoiu-aging.  Here 
is  a  paradox.  Books  about  Scotland, 
though  plentiful  enough,  heaven  knows, 
are  notoriously  poor  sellers.  Most  of 
them,  it  is  true,  are  pretty  poor  stuff; 
but  even  those  for  which  some  merit 
can  be  claimed  have  to  struggle  against 
a  massive  deadweight  of  prejudice. 
How  Mr.  Morton  has  managed  to  triumph 
over  that  prejudice  is  an  interesting 
subject  for  speculation,  though,  like 
that  song  the  Sirens  sang,  it  is  not 
likely  to  get  beyond  the  stage  of  con¬ 
jecture.  He  is  not  a  Scot.  His  know¬ 
ledge  of  Scotland  is  superficial  and  often 
inaccurate.  He  has  not  a  single  fresh 
thing  to  say  about  the  country  or  its 
inhabitants.  He  does  not  even  write 
particularly  well.  On  the  other  hand 
he  is  fluent,  very  sure  of  himself  and 
careful  never  to  say  anything  that  his  [ 
dullest  reader  could  fail  to  understand. 

Is  his  success  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
recognized  that  there  is  a  strict  con¬ 
vention  to  be  observed  in  writing  or 
talking  publicly  about  Scotland — a  con¬ 
vention  that  the  Scot  insists  upon  from 
national  vanity  and  the  Englishman 
acquiesces  in  from  customary  indolence? 

Another  element  may  be  his 
skill  in  using  scraps  of  history  and  | 
legend.  Most  of  these  are  hackneyed  | 
enough,  and  none  of  them  is  far  out 
of  the  way,  but  they  are  very  appealing 
to  a  person  so  ignorant  of  his  country’s 
history  as  the  average  Scot.  These 
scraps  are  tastefully  pasted  on  a  back-  £ 
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f  ground  of  unconfined  wanderings  over 
moor  and  through  glen,  where  some 
noble  savage  in  Harris  tweed  (that  is 
to  say  a  gamekeeper)  can  always  be 
found  to  give  you  a  night's  lodging  in  a 
bothy  and  treat  you  to  the  best  of  his 
homely  fare.  Nobody  can  deny  that 
this  is  the  right  “  dope  If  you  can 
resign  yourself  to  it  dreamily,  Mr. 
Morton  will  take  you  on  a  lovely  tour. 
You  will  enter  the  magic  land  by  Dum¬ 
fries  (a  moving  Burns  note  or  two  here), 
thence  through  Galloway  and  A3rrshire 
^  to  Glasgow,  where  you  take  shipping 
■  for  the  Western  Isles,  but  soon  come 
back  to  the  romantic  mainland  solitudes 
^  of  Moident  and  follow  Prince  Charlie  to 
Inverness.  Then  John  o'  Groats,  where 
you  have  no  option  but  to  turn  south 
and,  zig-zaggmg  a  good  deal,  finally  make 
your  exit  via  Abbotsford  in  a  flood  of 
tears.  For  the  sight  of  Abbotsford  makes 
Mr.  Morton  sob  noisily  at  the  thought  of 
poor  Sir  Walter  "  shouldering  his  pub¬ 
lisher’s  debt  ”  (which,  by  the  way,  he 
didn’t)  and  prompts  the  following  char¬ 
acteristic  example  of  his  style  and 
charm : 

It  is  of  the  man  I  think,  the  man 
whose  character  was  pure  gold.  It  is 
a  commonplace  that  we  who  come  after 
must  forgive  many  a  man  his  sins 
I  because  he  was  a  great  artist.  Scott 
needs  no  forgiveness.  He  was  a  perfect 
man. 

Well,  it  is  all  a  very  pretty  picture, 
and  we  can  hang  it  on  the  waU  and  in 
;  the  contemplation  of  it  forget  the  Scot- 
I  land  where,  outside  of  the  two  great 
!  cities,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  get  even 
j,  a  bad  dinner  save  at  a  ransom  price ; 
whose  inhabitants  do  not  live  on  whisky 
and  bannocks,  but  on  strong  tea,  soda 
-  scones,  pastries  and  fried  steaks ;  where, 

'  ^  a  rule,  the  only  way  for  the  wayfarer 

j  is  a  tarred  road ;  where  his  most 
\  innocent  movements  out  of  doors 
i  on  a  Sunday  are  still  regarded  with 
disfavour ;  where — but  let  us  change 
the  subject  just  a  little. 

' 


For  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  Miss  Haldane, 
who  tells  us — rather  breathlessly  but 
quite  readably — how  this  Scotland  that 
Mr.  Morton  has  discovered  came  into 
being  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  would  be  idle  to  say  she  has  done 
so  adequately,  and  she  herself  makes  no 
such  pretension.  Her  book  is  ill  planned. 
It  shows  bewildering  gaps  and  not  a 
few  bad  blunders.  But  Miss  Haldane 
knows  her  Scotland,  which  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  saying  that  she 
knows  all  about  it.  Thus,  while  she 
is  quite  capable  of  writing  of  the  growth 
of  the  Clyde  shipbuilding  industry  with¬ 
out  ever  mentioning  Henry  Bell  or  the 
Comet,  her  notes  on  the  changes  in 
Scottish  country  life  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  are  invaluable,  being 
derived  from  personal  recollection  and 
first-class  family  tradition. 

Donald  Carswell. 
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MAGNUS  MERRIMAN,  by  Eric  Link- 
later.  Cape.  7s.  6d. 

Mr.  Eric  Linklater,  as  several  thousand 
— or  it  may  be  several  hundred  thousand 
— readers  of  Juan  in  America  ho|)ed  he 
would  do,  has  escaped  from  politics  and 
returned  to  the  picaresque.  In  a  fore¬ 
word  to  his  newest  novel,  Magnus  Merri- 
man,  he  reminds  us  that  he  is  giving 
us  neither  photography  nor  history, 
but  fiction.  Whether  this  statement  wiU 
satisfy  those  who  search  for  auto¬ 
biography  in  everything,  I  do  not  know, 
but  from  between  the  lines  of  Mr.  Link- 
later’s  satire  on  the  Scottish  Nationalist 
movement  there  emerges  a  very  sane 
summary  of  the  political  manifestation 
with  which  the  author’s  name  was  not 
long  ago  associated. 

Those  who  expect  in  Magnus  a  new 
Juan  may  find  themselves  disappointed. 
Scotland  conducts  itself  with  less 
extravagance  than  the  United  States, 
and  Magnus  rides  a  quieter  steed  than 
the  frolicsome  palfrey  whose  hooves 
struck  laughter  from  the  American 
macadam.  But  it  is  still  literary  horse¬ 
play,  and  the  satire  does  not  suffer  for 
being  reined  in.  In  Magnus  Merriman, 
moreover,  the  hero  is  no  longer  a  stranger 
spying  out  the  laughable  nakedness  of  a 
strange  land,  but  the  descendant  of 


Orkney  Vikings,  a  Caledonian,  feckless 
and  shiftless  maybe,  but  capable  of 
surrender  to  at  least  one  profound 
emotion — the  passion  for  the  rock  whence 
he  was  hewn. 

He  is  pursued,  this  Magnus  Merriman, 
by  a  sardonic  fate  which  reserves  for 
him  situations  comic  to  the  point  of 
tragedy.  His  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain 
military  distinction  land  him  in  a  court- 
martial.  In  London  and  Edinburgh 
two  love-affairs  which  appear  to  offer 
the  ingredients  for  tolerably  satisfying 
romance  both  end  ridiculously.  He  is 
twice  arrested  for  too  vigorously  com¬ 
bining  alcoholic  enjoyment  with  the 
defence  of  Shakespeare  against  the  rival 
merits  of  Racine.  He  loses  an  election 
fight  and  forfeits  a  twice-paid  deposit 
(the  first  payment  having  disappeared 
with  his  agent)  because  he  loses  touch 
with  the  fluctuating  policy  for  which  he 
is  standing.  Weary  of  politics  and 
journalism  he  returns  to  Orkney  to  make 
an  honest  woman  of  a  farmer’s  daughter, 
is  afflicted  on  his  honeymoon  with  the 
undignified  complaint  of  thrush,  and 
thereafter  with  the  unbridled  temper  of 
his  wife.  “  I'm  Troilus  with  a  cold  in 
his  nose,  not  sighing  but  sneezing 
towards  the  Grecian  tents.  I'm  Romeo 
under  the  wrong  window,  Ajax  with  a 
boil  in  his  armpit,  Priam  with  a  hundred 
hair-lipped  daughters,  Roland  with  a 
pair  of  horns.  But  before  God  I’m  a 
poet  too.” 

Thus  Merriman,  and  to  crown  the 
irony  the  author  mercilessly  gives  us 
samples  of  his  hero’s  verse.  But  if 
Magnus  claims  too  ambitiously  the  com¬ 
mand  of  language,  Mr.  Linklater  may 
make  the  claim  with  justice.  The 
question,  as  Humpty  Dumpty  observed, 
is  which  is  to  be  the  master ;  and  here 
is  a  master  of  words. 

Francis  Watson. 
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the  death  of  a  world,  by 

Romain  Rolland.  Thornton  BuUerworth. 
7s.  6d. 

A  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
TRAGEDY,  by  Rudolf  Brunngraber. 
Lovat  Dickson.  8s.  6d. 

MARY  OF  NAZARETH,  by  Mary 
Borden.  Heinemann.  7s.  6d. 

THE  CURSE  OF  THE  WISE  WOMAN, 
by  Lord  Dunsany.  Heinemann.  7s.  6d. 

Inevitably  more  and  more  novelists  are 
being  attracted  by  the  theme  of  the 
‘  post-war  dissolution.  The  possibilities 
f  of  the  War  itself,  as  a  dramatic  motif, 
I  are  temporarily  played  out  (though  the 
great  novel  of  that  catastrophe  has 
perhaps  yet  to  be  written)  but  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  aftermath  of  the  War  are 
still  inexhaustible.  M.  Rolland  and  Herr 
Brunngraber  both  give  us  pictures  of  a 
world  in  the  process  of  an  after-war  dis¬ 
ruption.  M.  Rolland’s  method,  as  was 
to  be  expected  of  the  author  of  Jean 
Christophre,  is  subjective :  he  is  an 
idealist,  and,  to  some  extent,  a  moralist, 
and  he  is  often  not  adverse  to  the  un¬ 
necessary  emphasis  of  a  foregone  con¬ 
clusion.  His  novel  is  the  fourth  volume 
of  a  work  called  The  Soul  Enchanted,  but 
it  can  be  read  without  reference  to 
any  of  its  predecessors.  Those  who 
are  already  acquainted  with  his  chief 
character,  Annette  Riviere,  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  bitter  and  ruthless  story 
of  her  son  Marc,  who  may  be  considered 
as  representative  of  the  disillusionment 
of  post- War  Parisian  youth.  But  the 
book  is  far  more  than  the  story  of  any 
particular  person  :  its  protagonists  focus 
the  tragedy  of  all  who  grew  up  in  "  this 
rich  meadow  nourished  by  the  de¬ 
composition  of  a  world”. 

Herr  Brunngraber’s  method  is,  in 
comparison,  objective,  and  therefore 
probably  more  appealing  to  the  con¬ 
temporary  mind.  His  hero,  Karl,  is 
shown  against  a  background  of  events 
which,  while  they  mould  his  life,  are 


completely  outside  his  control  and  even 
his  immediate  interest.  He  was  bom  in 
1893  and  he  committed  suicide  in  1931 : 
he  represents  the  generation  that  was 
nurtured  on  the  false  prosperity  of  the 
pre-War  years,  served  in  the  War  itself, 
and  survived  to  endure  for  a  while  the 
horrors  of  a  tottering  civilization.  By 
setting  his  story  mainly  in  Vieima  per¬ 
haps  Herr  Brunngraber  has  rather  dis¬ 
proportionately  emphasized  these  hor¬ 
rors,  but  for  all  that  his  book  remains 
essentially  the  story  of  Karl’s  generation. 
Inevitably  that  story  is  told  briefly;  the 
years  fly  past,  and  the  War  itself  is 
crammed  into  eighty  pages  ;  but  the 
effect  is  by  no  means  sketchy,  since  the 
author  chooses  his  detail  with  insight 
and  knows  how  to  brush  in  his  essentials 
vividly.  His  finest  maistery  is  shown, 
however,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  paints 
his  world-background :  at  every  few 
pages  the  scene  widens  out  from  Karl’s 
immediate  setting  to  include  those 
national  and  international  events  which 
were  unwittingly  the  springs  of  his  most 
intimate  actions.  The  effect  is  a  bird’s 
eye  view  of  astonishing  range  and 
intensity. 

To  turn  from  these  two  translations 
to  Mary  of  Nazareth  and  The  Curse  of  the 
Wise  Woman  is  as  if  one  were  suddenly 
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to  be  transported  from  the  lush,  de¬ 
caying  foliage  of  autumn  into  the  grey 
and  delicate  traceries  of  a  winter  dusk. 
Both  are  quiet  books,  more  notable  for 
their  descriptions  than  for  any  drama  of 
events.  Contrary  to  what  might  be 
expected  from  the  subject  there  is  nothing 
sensational  about  Miss  Borden’s  book : 
indeed,  her  very  failure  is  a  compliment 
to  her  obvious  determination  not  to 
offend.  Considering  the  temptations 
inherent  in  such  a  theme  as  Mary  of 
Nazareth,  is  even  extremely  reticent. 
One  cannot  help  wondering,  however, 
what  exactly  was  the  necessity  for 
writing  it,  since  by  the  limitation  of  its 
invention  it  makes  little  appeal  to  sensa¬ 
tionalists  or  to  those  who  look  to  the 
novel  primarily  for  a  good  story,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  it  offers  little  which  the 
orthodox  reader  could  not  (and  would 
not  rather)  find  elsewhere.  The  Curse  of 
the  Wise  Woman  is  equally  reticent — but 
this  is  the  reticence  of  a  creative  mind : 
Lord  Dimsany  has  slung  his  memories  of 
“  an  Ireland  which,  they  tell  me,  is  quite 
gone  ”  on  to  the  slender  thread  of  a 
typical  Irish  tale  of  mystery  and  incan¬ 
tation.  His  hero  is  really  the  Irish  bog 
itself,  whose  grey,  mournful  charm 
permeates  every  page.  Leisurely,  simply, 
beautifully,  he  writes  of  that  Ireland  he 
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knows  so  well,  giving  us,  incidentally, 
some  of  the  most  attractive  accounts  of 
bog  fishing  and  bog  shooting  we  can 
ever  hope  to  read. 

C.  Henry  Warren. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  MURDERER,  by 
Anne  Meredith.  Gollancz.  7s.  6d. 

This  book  deals  with  a  family  of  un¬ 
pleasant  people  of  the  professional  class, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  out  for  what  they 
can  get.  The  father  is  murdered  by 
the  disreputable  artistic  son.  The  reader 
knows  all  the  facts  and  has  merely  to 
watch  the  subsequent  march  of  events. 
It  is  an  uncomfortable  mixture,  partly 
an  exposition  of  the  processes  of  detection 
as  seen  through  outsiders’  eyes,  and 
partly  an  ambitious  study  of  the  mur¬ 
derer’s  character.  The  theme  is  handled 
in  an  original  manner,  but  there  is 
too  much  analysis  and  too  much  repeti¬ 
tion.  Miss  Meredith  has  a  talent 
for  depicting  the  interrelation  of  charac¬ 
ters,  and  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  she 
has  tried  her  hand  at  a  murder  story. 
She  is  not  a  second  Francis  lies,  but 
may  very  well  make  a  name  for  herself 
in  a  different  branch  of  fiction. 

H.G. 
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